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PREFACE 


This work examines an institution of great historical, and political 
interest and significance. Together with the Judiciary, Civil Service 
and the Military, the Police constitute one of the key institutions of 
a modern state. In particular, the origins, development and role 
of the Police have great significance in Nigerian history. The 
modem police have not only prevented, detected and punished 
crime, they have also maintained law and order, preserved public 
safety and generally buttressed the existing governments, which 
were at first British and later Nigerian. 

My interest in police history arose from a Ph.D. thesis I wrote 
for London University in 1962. The subject of that thesis—‘The 
development of British administrative control of Southern Nigeria, 
1900-1912’—covered police and related matters. I undertook the 
present study mainly to examine closely a fascinating subject which 
had hitherto received little or no attention from historians. I present 
this work, with all its faults, as a modest contribution to Nigeria’s 
administrative history. 

I found the Public Record Office, London, the National Archives 
(Ibadan and Kaduna), the University of Ibadan Library and the 
Columbia University Libraries, New York City, very useful for 
source material. Because of regulations governing the citation of 
certain official documents, I have used my discretion in withholding 
some footnotes. However, where footnotes are for this reason not 
given, I have tried to supply as much information as possible in the 
text. In a few sections where references are not indicated, I have 
preferred the use of official titles to personal names so as not to 
embarrass people still alive. I have for similar reasons not disclosed 
the names of NPF officers who in private letters and personal 
interviews have considerably assisted my inquiries. 

Although heavily dependent on official sources, the present 
work is by no means an official history of the origins, development 
and role of the police in modem Nigeria. The work began as a 
private venture. However, I wish to acknowledge the financial 
assistance from the Institute of African Studies, University of 
Ibadan, which enabled me to visit the National Archives, Kaduna, 
in July 1964. Without that help, it would have been extremely 
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difficult to examine the origins, development and role of such local 
police forces as the Dogarai, Yan Gadi, Yan Doka and Harisin. 

I am grateful to Professor J. F. A. Ajayi of the History Depart¬ 
ment, University of Ibadan, for his suggestions and encouragement. 
Professor E. U. Essien-Udom of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Ibadan, made many valuable criticisms and 
co mm ents after reading the first draft. Also helpful were the 
observations made by Deputy Commissioner R. V. Jones, the former 
Commandant of the Police College, Ikeja. Doctors O. Ikime and 
R. A. Adeleye, of the History Department, University of Ibadan, 
made useful comments on sections of the first draft. The Revd. 
Professor E. B. Idowu of the Department of Religious Studies, 
University of Ibadan, and Dr. P. O. Olusanya, formerly a Research 
Fellow at the Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research, 
University of Ibadan, have in their suggestions improved my 
understanding of the religious and sociological aspects of the many 
problems which confronted the Police in Nigeria. However, I alone 
am responsible for the faults which remain. 

At Kaduna, Ibadan, London and New York City, I had the 
willing help of librarians, archivists and other staff. I am also 
grateful to the Police Department, Nigeria, for the use of valuable 
information in its official and semi-official publications. The officers 
who through private letters and interviews helped my work have 
my sincere thanks. In particular, my gratitude goes to Deputy 
Superintendent R. E. Ezekiel-Hart, later Force Press Officer of the 
NPF, who made available to me the photographs used here for 
illustration. I very much appreciate the semi-official help from the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Ibadan, Western Nigeria, concerning the 
Local Government Police Forces. It was from these police sources 
that I obtained many of the items listed in the Appendixes. No 
word of praise can exceed my gratitude to Mr. A. M. Fagbenro 
of NISER, University of Ibadan, for his skill in typing the final draft 
of the manuscript. 

Lastly, my wife, Olufunmilayo, has been a tower of strength at 
various stages in the production of this work, particularly in check¬ 
ing the manuscript with the typescript, literary criticism and 
indexing. This book is therefore dedicated to her. 


University of Ibadan 
November 1969 


Tekena N. Tamuno 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS 


POLICE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NIGER DISTRICTS 

An examination of the origins, development and role of the 
B ritish-ins pired police forces in Nigeria reveals that they were shaped 
by the nature of European interests in the country and the reactions 
of the indigenous people to their activities. One of such long¬ 
standing European i ntere sts in West Africa was commerce. Before 
the imperial acts of 1807 and 1833 abolishing the slave trade and 
slavery, there was not much British interest in establishing a formal 
police force in this part of West Africa. In the preceding centuries, 
British and other European traders had relied on the protection 
provided by the West African chiefs who controlled the various 
pre-colonial law enforcement agencies. 

Britain’s involvement in police activities in West Africa began 
with her efforts to stop the illegal slave trade at sea and encourage 
legitimate commerce and Christian missionary enterpri se^ From 
the 185CTs, Britain’s attempts to stop the slave trade and slave- 
dealingin Nigeria and West Africa generally brought the hinterland 
under her jurisdiction and control. 1 

The link between British abolitionist, commercial, religious and 
political activities and later police developments in Nigeria and 
elsewhere in West Africa was both dir gct an d indirect-The British 
squadron which remained in West African waters between 1810 
and the 1850’s to intercept slave-trading ships and liberate captured 
slaves, was an early example of a Maritime police*. 2 The new 
emphasis on legitimate commerce, the availability of such raw 
materials as palm produce and the desire for markets for European 
manufactured goods raised problems of law enforcement mainly 
because European aims increased points of contact as well as 

1. For the details of such efforts in Nigeria see my ‘Emancipation in Nigeria', 
in Nigeria Magazine , No. 82, September 1964, pp. 218-227. 

2. H. Yule, The African Squadron Vindicated, London, 1850, p. 2. 
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conflict between Qz freign and African middleme n traders first along 
coastal areas and later in the hinterland. With the advent of Euro¬ 
pean Christian missionaries there arose another source of a serious 
clash of interests between African reli gions and Isla m on the one 
hand and Christianity on the other, a conflict which in turn raised 
serious police problems. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, cautious British 
policy particularly in expenditure helped to delay the emergence of 
land-based British-inspired police forces in the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra. But this same 'delay made it difficult for British officials 
to attain the goals which they desired in the Bights. Aware of this, 
they began to show increasing interest in anruy/fng and exercising 
police powers.. When the British government in June 1849 appointed 
a Consul, John Beecroft, for the Bights of Benin and Biafra, one of 
his specific instructions was ‘to prevent quarrels and misunder- 
standings’ between the African chiefs and British merchants in this 
area. He was also to promote legitimate trade and discourage slave- J 
dealing. 3 Gradually, Britain assumed the role of peace-maker in 
these territories without attempting to incur heavy financial burdens. 

This second role was quite clear in Foreign Secretary Granville’s 
instructions to Consul Hartley in August 1873, in which the latter 
was required ‘ to maintain peace among the native tribes and to 
develop the trade and resources of the country .. .’ 4 But these 
Consuls and their successors were warned by the British Foreign 
Office that since they had no military or police forces at their ,. 
disposal they should ‘act with tact and prudence, making the best ,J 
use of the moral effect of the presence of H.M.’s ships of war’. 5 
However, Britain did not find it easy to maintain peace there with¬ 
out employing the keepers of the Queen’s peace. 

In Britain’s Oil Rivers Protectorate, 6 the resolutions on ‘effective 
occupation’ which were passed during the Berlin West African 
Conference of 1884-5 did not immediately influence administrative 
practice. As late as October 1887 Consul Hewett regretted that he 
lacked ‘a proper staff with a local Force’ since he had ‘not even one 


3. FO. 84/775, Palmerston to Beecroft, 30 June 1849. 

4. FO. 84/1377, Granville to Hartley, 21 August 1873. 

5. FO. 84/1701, Salisbury to Hewett, 30 November 1885. 

6. The British government proclaimed this protectorate in 1885. 
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constable’. 7 8 He therefore suggested that the Foreign Office 
authorize ‘a local Force of Constabulary’ at an estimated annual 
cost of £50,000—£60,000. He realized that there was property to 
protect for the value of trade (imports and exports) in his district 
in October 1887 amounted to £1,819,300 from which, he hoped, 
customs duties of £60,000 could be raised. Hewett expected such 
other benefits from the execution of his proposal as the security of 
life and property and protection against cruelty and oppression.* 
Neither he nor his relief, Acting Consul-Johnston, convinced the 
Foreign Office to take immediate action. 

Johnston in March 1888 explained to the Foreign Office in un¬ 
mistakable terms his difficulties in exercising jurisdiction over such 
a large territory without an adequate force. He did not see how an 
individual who served ‘as political agent, judge, policeman, notary 
and consul’ since 1885 9 could undertake this task single-handed. 
Johnston’s remarks however failed to change the Foreign Office’s 
caution in assuming greater financial burdens. His clash in 1887 
with Jaja of Opobo—the king who unsuccessfully sought to protect 
his commercial and political interests—demonstrated the need for 
government troops. Jaja’s episode and others of a similar kind 
drew attention to the long-standing problem of how to ‘protect’ 
European merchants, the African rulers and their subjects in the 
serious disputes which acquired much significance. The problem was 
more pronounced in situations where the chiefs had concluded 
treaties of peace and friendship with the British government. 

ANNESLEY’S POLICE 1890-91 

Neither Hewett nor Johnston solved this problem satisfactorily. 
Their successor. Acting Consul Annesley, between 1890 and 1891, 
again dramatized the serious difficulties in executing consular orders, 
most of which were against African chiefs and traders who had 
disagreed with the Consuls on commercial and political grounds. 
Some chiefs at times closed trade routes and molested people 
friendly with the British officials. Andemeno, the king of Enyong, 

7. FO. 84/1828, Hewett’s observations on apetition, dated 19 July 1887, from 
Prince Efiom John Eyamba and others of Old Calabar, praying that their 
country be annexed to Great Britain. Consul Hewett’s observations were 
dated 15 October 1887. 

8. Ibid. 

9. FO. 84/1881, Johnston to Salisbury, 16 March 1888. 
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and Abiakari, the ruler of Ikotana, both up the Cross River, adopted 
such tactics in their conflicts with Annesley. Unable to meet the 
challenge of these chiefs single-handedly, Annesley applied un¬ 
successfully for the British gunboat ‘Peacock’. 10 When no such help 
came, Annesley recalled the opinion expressed by Captain Stopford 
in August 1889 that ‘the administration of the Oil Rivers’ had ‘got 
beyond the consul and gun-boat stage’. 11 Such British naval officers 
Annesley thought, would never again risk the health of their men in 
these ‘fever traps’. 12 

Aware of these difficulties, Annesley resolved the crisis up the 
Cross River in a unique manner. Far from seeking to maintain 
peace among the various indigenous people, he tried to use one 
group interest to break another. In doing so, he disregarded the 
better judgment of the European Presbyterian missionaries 13 in Old 
Calabar who had tried to discourage him from asking or allowing 
the Old Calabar middlemen traders with interests in the upper Cross 
River area to equip ‘war canoes’ against Andemeno when the latter 
persisted in his opposition after the Acting Consul’s rushed treaty 
of peace with Abiakari. 

Annesley went further than that and quickly raised the first ‘police 
force’ of the Oil Rivers Protectorate. In March 1890 he described 
the new organization as ‘a small police force’ armed with shot-guns 
and drilled ‘as well as possible in such a short time’. Money for the 
equipment and the other needs of this nucleus of a ‘Consular 
Constabulary’ he hoped to obtain from the fines imposed and 
collected by the judicial-cum-administrative body called the ‘Native 
Council of Old Calabar’. Annesley justified his action as one ‘to 
prevent any possible atrocities by the natives’. 14 

Accompanied by his new police force and some 300 war canoes 
fitted out on his suggestion by the Old Calabar traders, Annesley 
left for Enyong on 9 March 1890. When Andemeno refused to meet 
the Acting Consul’s party, his ‘palace’ was attacked by the police 
and the war canoes. Enyong and the neighbouring villages were 
shelled. Some of Enyong’s men lost their lives and about seven or 
eight others were captured while a dozen of the attacking party 

10. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO. 27 February 1890. * 

11. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO. 7 March 1890. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., enclosures. 

14. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO., 7 March 1890. 
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suffered injuries. Though this attack did not immediately break 
Andemeno’s resistance, Annesley and his party returned to Old 
Calabar satisfied that its ‘moral effect’ on the upper Cross River 
people was ‘very great’. 15 

Hie British Foreign Office at first approved Annesley’s action. 
In May 1890 an official there noted with satisfaction that the ‘robber 
chief’ Andemeno deserved the punishment he had received and 
advised that Annesley’s action on the Cross River together with the 
recommendation to equip the police force from the funds of the Old 
Calabar Native Council be approved. 16 

The Andemeno-Annesley incident revealed an early association 
of the new police with military duties. The views of the Enyong 
people on the police invasion in March 1890 were unrecorded. 
Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to expect that they would subse¬ 
quently suspect the good and peaceful intentions of government 
officials in their midst. Suspicion could breed hostility to or hatred 
of such officials and so lead to further unrest. Without a people’s 
co-operation and goodwill, a police force cannot carry out its duties 
with much success. But Annesley believed that in the absence of 
co-operation coercion would succeed in strengthening British 
jurisdiction in the Oil Rivers Protectorate. 

A little over three months after the Andemeno affair Annesley, 
who even then was not satisfied with his newly-established police 
force, urged the establishment of a ‘Consular Constabulary’ 17 
consisting of 200 men. He was however willing to start with a 
nucleus of twenty Hausas. 18 

Annesley was in a hurry to establish such a Consular ‘Consta¬ 
bulary’ for a particular reason—the expected return from exile in 
the West Indies of Jaja who had been deported there by the British 
government after his clash with Johnston in 1887. Annesley there- 
jfore recommended in Juneyt 89ft_that the nucleus of his proposed 
/Co nstab ulary be near Opobo. 19 But as Jaja died on his way home 
from St. Vincent it was no longer urgent to set up a police force 
with headquarters at Opobo. About the same time, the Foreign 
Office re-examined its policy towards the Oil Rivers Protectorate 

15. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO., 22 March 1890. 

16. Ibid., Minute by ‘CBR.’ dated 27 May 1890. 

17. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO., 19 June 1890. 

18. Ibid. 

j9. Ibid. 
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and tried to set things right after authorizing an inquiry into the 
affairs of this territory. 

Annesley’s proposals lapsed when the Foreign Office, early in 
1891, entrusted the administration of the Oil Rivers Protectorate 
to Claude MacDonald who had earlier conducted an inquiry in that 
protectorate into the form of government desired by the people, and 
later put forward proposals for the proper maintenance of law and 
order there. The Foreign Office accepted most of his proposals. 

Even before MacDonald began to establish a better administrative 
machinery in the Oil Rivers Protectorate, he had received complaints 
from people about the atrocities committed by Annesley’s police, 
the force which as he found out in August 1891 comprised one 
Sergeant and twenty men who in his opinion included ‘the sweepings 
of Sierra Leone and Lagos’. 20 The complaints which the people of 
Old Calabar brought against Annesley’s police were serious. In a 
sworn statement before the Consular Court at Old Calabar in 
August 1891, Yellow King Archibong charged that his house had 
been broken into by Annesley’s ‘soldiers and police’ who destroyed 
his property in the presence of the Acting Consul. At the same 
court Okon Bassey made similar allegations against ‘the Consul’s 
people’ while Adet Effiom, the wife of Yellow King Archibong, 
Umon Ephraim Adam and others testified to the brutality of 
Annesley’s police. These policemen posed as ‘Consul’s men* and 
committed, as MacDonald put it, ‘numerous acts of lawlessness 
and pillage’. 21 Shocked by the charges made against ‘Annesley 
Baba and his forty thieves’, 22 MacDonald immediately disbanded 
that police force even before he set up another of his own. 23 

THE COURT MESSENGERS, OIL RIVERS IRREGULARS AND NIGER COAST 
PROTECTORATE CONSTABULARY 

MacDonald fortunately had the assistance of one Ralph D. Moor 
in the early days of his administration in the Oil Rivers Protectorate, 
which from 1893 became known as the Niger Coast Protectorate. 
Moor, a former Inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary, travelled 

20. FO. 84/2111, MacDonald to Sir Percy Anderson, private, 8 August 1891. 

21. Ibid. 

CSO. 1/13/1, Minutes, Consular Court proceedings. Old Calabar, 3 and 10. 
August 1891. 

22. FO. 84/2111, MacDonald to Anderson, private, 8 August 1891. 

23. Ibui. 
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to West Africa in 1891 to enlist ‘a small force of Hausas’ as the 
nucleus of a Constabulary for the Oil Rivers Protectorate. 24 This 
able and energetic officer succeeded MacDonald as Commissioner 
and Consul-General of the Niger Coast Protectorate from February 
1896. 

Moor contributed to the Niger Coast Protectorate as an admini¬ 
strator of no mean capacity. In particular, he helped very much to 
establish and develop military and police forces there. After making 
a not very successful recruitment tour of the Gold Coast and Lagos 
colonies, he relied on Yorubas and Hausas with whom he established 
a military force known as the Oil Rivers Irregulars and a quasi¬ 
police force called ‘Court Messengers’. The Oil Rivers Irregulars 
with a total strength of 165 men in 1892 formed a disciplined military 
force armed with the Snider carbine. 

The Court Messengers, armed with Snider rifles, performed the 
duties of a ‘military police’ force, executed the orders of the Consular 
Courts, arrested and escorted prisoners and protected the Vice- 
Consuls when required. Stationed at the various Vice-Consulates, 
each unit was directly supervised by a Vice-Consul except at Old 
Calabar where the officer in charge of the Irregulars took the 
command. 

This body of ‘Messengers’ in 1892 consisted of 1 Sergeant, 6 
Corporals, 1 Lance-Corporal and 18 men—a total of 26. 25 During 
the period 1897-98 its total strength increased to 123. Their postings 
allowed Old Calabar 48, Bonny 6, Degema 15, Opobo 9, Sapele 14, 
Benin City 14, Warri 11, Brass 3 and Qua Ibo 3. 26 

The police force of the new administration was numerically 
inferior to the military establishment based from 1894 on the 
newly-created Niger Coast Protectorate Constabulary which during 
the period 1894-95 comprised 450 rank and file, the majority of 
whom were Yorubas. There were in addition about 40 Hausas. By 
1898 its strength increased to 497 men. The new force armed with 
the Martini Henry carbine with a sword bayonet had two maxim 
guns. The force’s headquarters were at Old Calabar with barracks 


24. FO. 84/2111, MacDonald to FO., 22 May 1891. 

25. FO. 84/2194, MacDonald to Rosebery, 8 December 1892. 

26. CO. 464/2, Niger Coast Protectorate Blue Book, 1897-8. Daring this 
period the Head of the Corps of ‘Court Messengers’ used the strange title of 
‘Officer Commanding Prison Discipline’. 
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or military posts established in the rest of the protectorate. 27 

During the period of pioneer administration in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, the new regime frequently interchanged the roles of 
the police and the military and used the latter to ‘arrest’ or punish 
the offending chiefs and their people. Moor requested a column of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate force in August 1894 to ‘arrest’ at 
Obobi the chief who had failed to meet the Vice-Consul for discus¬ 
sions. Where an arrest was impossible, Moor specifically authorized 
this column ‘to take retaliatory measures’, an order which the 
column carried out by burning about thirty-five houses in the 
village. 28 Similar action was taken when some Ekuris, Igbos, Asigas 
and Aruns were suspected of murdering Nkos in the upper Cross 
River area in 1898. On that occasion, Acting Commissioner and 
Consul-General Gallwey sent an expedition led by Major Milne of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate force. Because the Ekuris refused to 
hand over the suspected murderers their town was destroyed by the 
soldiers. 29 

In none of these cases were the ‘Court Messengers’ directly 
involved. The British officials in the protectorate understandably 
avoided their use, for instance, in the investigation of the murder 
cases in the upper Cross River area where government control then 
was not effective. 

In seeking to maintain law and order in the Niger Coast Pro¬ 
tectorate during the late nineteenth century, the government relied 
more on military patrols and punitive expeditions 30 than on any 
civil police. A similar practice took place from 1886 to 1899, in 
the adjoining territory administered by the Royal Niger Company 
(RNQ. 

TOE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY’S CONSTABULARY 

The warrant of 30 July 1886 to the District Agents under the 
Regulations and Instructions of the National African Company 
(later RNQ provided for a ‘Chief Police Officer* who within his 

27. FO. 84/2194, MacDonald to Rosebery, 8 December 1892. 

CO. 464/2, Niger Coast Protectorate Blue Book , 1897-8. 

28. CSO. 1/13/4, Moor to FO., 8 August 1898. 

29. CSO. 1/13/8, H. L. Gallwey to FO., 9 February 1898. 

30. For details of these military operations see my Ph.D. thesis, ‘The develop¬ 
ment of British administrative control of Southern Nigeria, 1900-12: a 
study in the administrations of Sir R. Moor, Sir W. MacGregor and Sir W. 
Egerton.’ London University, 1962, pp. 34-62. 
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district or districts would have ‘full powers’ over ‘the armed force of 
the Company’. 31 Under this warrant, the District Agent or the 
person acting for him would exercise these powers while the Agent- 
General or an acting senior officer could place the District Agent, 
where a show of force was required, under the control of the 
commandant of the company’s Constabulary. As well as police 
powers, the District Agent had judicial and executive authority in 
his district(s). 32 

That the RNC established a Constabulary in the area within its 
jurisdiction after 1886 is clear. 33 It is however not certain whether it 
had any separate policejorce other than the inadequately organized 
‘Court Messengers’ in its two principal stations at Asaba and 
Lokoja. 34 S. C. Ukpabi suggests that the RNC’s Constabulary 
performed military and police duties. 33 Ralph Moor in 1900 also 
referred to forty ‘men’ whom he had taken from the RNC, after it 
had lost its charter in December 1899, as ‘Civil Police’ and ‘Niger 
District Police’. 36 Moor unfortunately did not give further details 
of the identity of the force from which he had taken these men. 
Perhaps, these forty men had come from the company’s Constabulary 
from which source Frederick Lugard, as High Commissioner of 
Northern Nigeria in 1900, said he had obtained fifty ‘men’ whom he 
later incorporated into the West African Frontier Force (WAFF) 
for specific duties as ‘Civil Police’. 37 In any case, the responsibility 
for arresting or punishing offenders which fell upon the company’s 
Constabulary was similar to the Niger Coast Protectorate force, 
particularly during the late 1890’s. 

For such tasks, the Company had a sizeable military establishment. 
The strength of the Company’s Constabulary increased from 5 
officers, 2 African Non-Commissioned Officers (NCO’s) and 413 
privates in 1886, the year of its establishment, to 18 officers and 
NCO’s and 1,000 privates in 1898. With such a Constabulary, armed 

31. Calprof 5/6. Regulations and Instructions of the National African Com¬ 
pany, warrant to Company’s District Agents, dated 30 July 1886. 

32. Ibid. 

33. W. R. Shirley, History of the Nigeria Police , Lagos, 1948, pp. 26-30. 

34. I am grateful to Professor J. E. Flint formerly of King’s College, London 
University, for this information. 

35. S. C. Ukpabi, The origins of the West African Frontier Force,’ Journal of 
the Historical Society of Nigeria , Vol. 3, No. 3, Dec. 1966, p. 491. 

36. CO. 520/1, Moor to CO., 27 Jan. 1900. 

CO. 520/10, Moor to Chamberlain, 9 Dec. 1901. 

37. CPA, Northern Nigeria, January 1900—March 1901, p. 1. 
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with Snider rifles, 38 the RNC was able to punish the slave-dealing 
Emirs of Ilorin and Nupe who had defied its authority in 1897. 39 

The examination so far of British police arrangements during the 
nineteenth century in the Oil Rivers (later Niger Coast) Protectorate 
and the territories of the RNC, has shown a common feature. In 
both territories, the line between soldiers and civil police (or 
messengers) as law enforcement agents was very thin. 


INTERNAL SECURITY PROBLEMS IN LAGOS 1845-61 

In the neighbouring territory of Lagos, as in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, British officials during the second half of the nineteenth 
century encountered se gtous law enforce ment problems as a result of 
their increasing involvement in the self-imposed ta^tf of protecting 
the lives and pipperty of the indigenous people, the European 
merchants, and other businessmen and Christian missionaries. 
These objectives were given a formal expression on 6 August 186 1 
when Britain annexed Lagos so as to abolish the slave trade, 
(encourage legitimate commerce and spread Western European 
‘civilization’. 40 

The goals were clear but the means were not easily available. If 
in these respects the position after August 1861 left much to be 
desired, the situation during the preceding decades proved quite 
irritating to the British officials in this part of the Bight of Benin. 

The political and other difficulties encountered by British officials 
in Lagos during the 1840’s and 1850’s—the period of informal 
jurisdiction—had an important bearin g ,on the origin, developmen t 
and role of mode rn polifift They soon realized that the 

arrangements during that period failed to provide the necessary 
security for commercial and other pursuits. Nor did they find their 
seasonal intervention in Lagos affairs productive of political stability 
and internal security. In the attempt to suppress the slave trade, a 
British naval force expelled slave dealers from Lagos in 1845. But 
./ taffos politic s, then complicated by dynastic disputes, continued to 
disturb the chances of legitimate commerce. Finding another 


38. A. J. N. Tremeame, The Niger and the West Sudan—or the West African's 
Note Book, London, (1910?), p. 124. 

39. Shirley, op.cit., pp. 26-28. 

40. FO. 84/1141, FO. to Foote, 22 June 1861. 

M. Perham , Native administration in Nigeria, London, 1962, pp. 11-12. 
M. Crowder, A short history of Nigeria, New York, 1962, pp. 151-2. 
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occasion for intervention, Consul Beecroft in 1851 with the approval 
of the British government deposed the slave-dealing King Kosoko 
of Lagos and secured the appointment of the more amenable 
Akitoye. 41 

At a time when the pre-co lonia l mac hin ery for law enforcement in 
Lagos was thrown hopelessly out of gear by these developments, 
Docemo, Akitoye’s successor in 1853, relied heavily on the support 
of the British consuls there in his attempts to govern his people and 
keep order among them and the Europeans residents. 42 Hence, the 
consuls became more and more anxious to have armed forces at 
their disposal. They soon discovered that their problems did not 
end with their assuming the role of king-dispatcher and king-maker 
in Lagos. It gradually became clear to them that the dynastic 
rivalries of Lagos, worsened by the alliance of the exiled Kosoko 
and King Ghezo of Dahomey, threatened their lives and the chances 
of legitimate commerce on the island. 

The British consuls at Lagos were further alarmed by the conse¬ 
quences of the Yoruba wars of the nineteenth century which 
threatened the security of such areas as Ikorodu and Egbaland 
nearer them. Their anxieties over the internal security of Lagos 
increased when the British Admiralty attempted to withdraw the 
only available gunboat from Lagos in April 1860. Consul Brand's 
alarm was shared by the African, British, French, German and 
Italian merchants and businessmen in Lagos who petitioned the 
Foreign Office against the proposed withdrawal of the gunboat 43 
While the Admiralty reconsidered the position, the Consul began to 
examine other alternatives for giving Lagos and its adjoining areas 
better police protection 

THE CONSULAR GUARD THEORY 

Before the views of the British government on annexation were 
known, Brand’s successors, Foote and later McCoskry, hit on the 

41. K. O. Dike, Trade and politics in the Niger Delta, 1830-1885, London, 
1956, pp. 130-1. 

FO. 84/1151, FO to CO., 7 Feb. 1861. 

42. FO. 84/1151, FO. to CO., 7 February 1861 and marginal notes. 

43. C. 2982. Papers relating to the occupation of Lagos. London, 2 May 1862, 
pp. 4-5. 

FO. 84/115, Brand to Commodore Edmonstone, 26 April 1860 and 
enclosures. 

FO. 84/115, Edmonstone to Brand, 27 April 1860. 
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idea of establishing a ‘Consular Guard’ at Lagos. There is, however, 
no documentary justification whatsoever for the theory 44 that the 
Nigeria Police Force developed from a Consular Guard in Lagos. 

Early in February 1861 Consul Foote explained to the Foreign 
Office how by clever manoeuvres slave-dealers at Badagry, Whydah 
and Porto-Novo had dodged British cruisers. Because the Consuls 
had no gunboats and no power to act, Foote proposed that detach¬ 
ments of troops—about 100 strong—be placed at Lagos, Badagry, 
Porto-Novo, Whydah, ‘Aghway’ and Benin. He believed that apart 
from the detachment at Lagos, ‘a Sergeants Guard’ would be enough 
for the other stations. These detachments, he proposed, would 
consist of ‘Black troops, to be styled Consular Guards’ 45 He wanted 
such troops, controlled by Consular Agents, to protect British 
subjects and their property at a time when this part of the country 
was greatly disturbed. 46 Their employment, he contended, would 
lead to the reduction by half of the number of British gunboats 
engaged in stopping the slave trade in West Africa 47 

Late in March 1861 the Foreign Office explained to Foote its 
views on his requests for Consular Guards and Consular Agents. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘very much’ doubted ‘the 
policy either of appointing any persons of colour as British Consular 
Agents on the African Coast or of establishing isolated Consular 
Guards at the Consulates’ as recommended by Foote in February 
1861. 48 He, however, took that opportunity to inform the Consul 
that the government was then considering taking possession of 
Lagos island. 49 

Despite the assurance of more formal police arrangements after 
the proposed annexation, Foote did not readily give up the idea of 
establishing a Consular Guard at Lagos. His position was under¬ 
standable for the poor condition of the only available gun-boat in 
Lagos caused serious problems which needed his immediate 
attention. In fact, he had privately informed Lord Russell, the 

44. The belief in the ‘Consular Guard’ origins was so strong in the official 
and semi-official publications of the NPF that till April 1969 Deputy-Ins¬ 
pector General T. Fagbola accepted this view. See: Morning Post , 12 
April 1969. 

45. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Russell, 9 February 1861. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid. 

48. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Russell, 9 February 1861. 

FO. 84/1141, FO. to Foote, 23 March 1861. 

49. Ibid. 
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Foreign Secretary, in February 1861 that even the French naval 
officer at Lagos had recommended the establishment there of a 
Consular Guard comprising 50 or 100 men. 30 Early in May 1861 
Foote again made known to the Foreign Office that the senior 
British naval officer, Commodore W. Edmonstone of HMS 
‘Arrogant’ in Sierra Leone, strongly supported the idea of 
establishing a Consular Guard at Lagos. 51 

Before the views of the Foreign Office on a Consular Guard were 
known, Foote in February 1861 requested that a detachment of 200 
or 300 West India troops be sent to Lagos, as a precaution against 
the threatened invasion of Abeokuta by Dahomey. 52 No such troops 
were sent to Lagos nor was a Consular Guard established there 
before Foote died suddenly on 17 May 1861 from an attack of fever 
and dysentery. 33 

Foote’s successor, William McCoskry, who had been appointed 
Vice-Consul at Lagos on 1 March 1861, 54 was a leading merchant 
and was equally anxious over the security of life and property there. 
To a large extent, McCoskry continued the policy of his predecessor 
in demanding a better police arrangement for Lagos. 

In reviving the Consular Guard idea early in June 1861, McCoskry 
complained that King Docemo could not control his people and 
claimed that Africans accused of theft, robbery or other offences 
sought the protection of the Lagos chiefs. He therefore proposed 
that a Consular Guard of thirty men be established. He hoped to 
increase its strength later by enlisting runaway slaves from Whydah 
and its vicinity. 33 The Acting Consul was confident that Docemo, 
Lagos traders and businessmen would welcome the formation of this 
force. 36 But W. H. Wylde, the Senior Clerk at the Foreign Office, 
noted that sending 'a Guard’ to protect the Consulate at Lagos 
would make the latter ‘in every respect but in name a British possess¬ 
ion’. 37 Because Lagos was then ‘shortly’ to become a British 
Colony, Wylde recommended that the Foreign Office send copies 

50. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Russell, private, 9 February 1861; and Minutes by 
Lord Palmerston, 25 March 1861. 

51. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Russell, 8 May 1861. 

52. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Commodore W. Edmonstone, 10 February 1861. 

53. FO. 84/1141, McCoskry to Russell, 28 May 1861. 

54. FO. 84/1141, Foote to Russell, 8 March 1861. 

55. FO. 84/1141, McCoskry to Russell, 7 June 1861. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid., Minute dated 11 July 1861. 
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of McCoskry’s letter of 7 June 1861 to the Colonial Office. 58 

There is no recorded evidence to show that either the Foreign 
Office or the Colonial Office sanctioned the establishment of a 
Consular Guard in Lagos before August 1861. All that can be said, 
after a careful examination of the available documents, is that the 
complicated questions which affected the proposed annexation of 
Lagos delayed action on establishing a Consular Guard there. 
When the annexation was completed early in August 1861, the way 
was prepared for making a fresh start in all matters connected with 
the administration of the newly-acquired colony. 

Indeed, till 7 August 1861, shortly after the annexation, Lagos 
had only a ‘Consular Messenger’. 59 This functionary is not to be 
confused with McCoskry’s earlier proposal to send members of his 
projected Consular Guard with other messengers to the Lagos 
Chiefs to secure the arrest of suspected fugitive criminals. Actually, 
the employment of Consular Messengers was nothing new in 1861. 
One John B. Pearce had been employed by Consul Campbell as a 
Messenger of the Consulate since 1856. 60 Until 7 May 1861 ‘Consular 
contingencies’ included payments for ‘Special Messengers when it is 
necessary to communicate with the Kings and Chiefs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood’. 61 

Moreover, the available evidence does not indicate that the 
Consuls in Lagos before 7 August 1861 had made other formal police 
arrangements without reporting them to the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices. Shortly before the annexation of Lagos, McCoskry 
commented on the future needs of the territory. ‘Laws will have to 
be made and administered’, he informed Russell on 5 August 1861, 
‘we have no police, no jails, nor other efficient mode of punishment 
for offenders’. 62 There was no reference to any Consular Guard in 
this letter. But McCoskry asked for ‘a force’, at least 200 strong, 
to give the new government in Lagos ‘due influence in the disturbed 
countries’. 63 

Until the annexation of Lagos, British Consuls there relied on the 
messengers, the occasional presence of a gunboat, the prestige of the 
British navy generally and personal influence in their dealings with 

58. Ibid. 

59. FO. 84/1141, McCoskry to Russell, 7 August 1867. 

60. FO. 2/39, Foote to Russell, 9 February 1861. 

61. FO. 2/39, Foote to Russell, 7 May 1861. 

62. CO. 147/2, McCoskry to Russell, 5 August 1861. 

63. Ibid. 
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the chiefs and people of Lagos. It is no small achievement that 
despite their limitations in means, these Consuls secured a measure 
of obedience to law and order in Lagos and the adjoining areas 

THE ARMED HAUSA POLICE 

Following the annexation, the British government could not easily 
avoid further responsibilities in maintaining law and order in its 
new colony of Lagos. As the first Acting Governor of Lagos, 
McCoskry realized that Docemo and some of the chiefs opposed the 
annexation. Finding the resultant restlessness in Lagos inconve¬ 
nient, McCoskry began to establish ‘a Police Force’, built a gaol 
and reported his action to Russell in October 1861. 64 

Thus began the first modern police force in the history of Lagos. 
It was also the first modern police force in the territories later 
designated Nigeria. There was, however, a great deal of mystery 
surrounding McCoskry’s police force. The Acting Governor disclo¬ 
sed neither its number nor its organization. However, there is no 
doubt that it was a small force. Soon after assuming the new admin¬ 
istration of Lagos on 25 January 1862, Governor H. S. Freeman 
reported on this force. ‘At present’, he remarked in March 1862, 
‘there are but twenty-five Police Constables, and their beats do not 
extend into the Native portion of the Town’. 65 He disclosed that 
there was ‘some little opposition’ shown ‘at times to the Consta¬ 
bles’. 66 In this respect, Freeman confirmed what McCoskry had 
already made known to Russell on 6 January 1862. 67 The latter 
then complained that the Police Force in Lagos had more than once 
been assaulted by the people. After discussions with Docemo, the 
Acting Governor found out that ‘the police had been somewhat to 
blame’ for the obstruction from the Lagos people. Docemo, how¬ 
ever, assured McCoskry that subsequently ‘officers’ on duty would 
experience no violence from the people. 68 The exact circumstances 


64. FO. 84/1141, McCoskiy to Russell, 5 October 1861. 

It may at first appear odd that McCoskry addressed this letter to the 
Foreign Secretary, and not to the Colonial Office. It was only in October 
that the FO. placed the administration of Lagos under the Colonial 
Office. 

See CO. 147/2, FO. to Freeman, 8 October 1861. 

65. CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 8 March 1862. 

66. Ibid. 

67. CO. 147/2, McCoskry to Russell, 6 January 1862. 

68. Ibid. 
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which led to the friction between the early police force and the 
people of Lagos were not disclosed. It was however remarkable that 
the new policemen were soon involved in the thorny problem of 
good police-public relations. 

When Freeman took over the Lagos administration from 
McCoskry, he provided no immediate answer to this problem. He 
considered it ‘useless’ in March 1862 to place police constables 
immediately all over the town particularly near Docemo’s palace. 69 
Of course, their number was inadequate for protecting life and 
property in a town with an estimated population then of 30.000. 70 

Even so, Lagos colony was not completely defenceless against 
internal and external threats. With the approval of the British 
government, a detachment of 2 officers and 107 other ranks of the 
Second West India Regiment, together with an Assistant Surgeon 
and Commissariat officer, preceded Freeman’s arrival in Lagos. This 
detachment, sent from the Gambia, reached Lagos on 22 January 
1862. 71 In advising the War Office to send these men to Lagos in 
November 1861 72 the Foreign Office hoped to improve the security 
of the colony and to make it quite clear that the British agents 
who had negotiated the annexation had the approval of their 
government. 73 

Imperial troops alone, however, were not sufficient for main¬ 
taining law and order in Lagos and its surrounding districts. 
In December 1861, the Colonial Office had told Freeman that one 
of the first steps he was required to take as Governor of Lagos was 
‘to establish a Police [force] and to enforce sanitary regulations in 
the Town’ 74 Freeman did not ‘establish’, as such, a Police Force 
in Lagos in 1862. Rather, he took over and enlarged the force 
already established about October 1861 by his predecessor, Acting 
Governor McCoskry. In his Estimates for 1862, Freeman provided 
for a Police Department of 1 Superintendent, 4 Sergeants 
8 Corporals and 100 Constables. 75 

About the same time, Freeman set up four Courts of Law: a, 
Police Court, Criminal and Slave Courts and a Commercial Tribunal. 

69. CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 8 March 1862. 

70. Ibid. 

71* CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 10 February 1862. 

72. CO. 147/2, FO. to War Office, 22 November 1861. 

73. Ibid. 

74. CO. 147/1, CO. to Freeman, 16 December 1861. 

75. CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 8 March 1862. 
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The Police Court settled all ‘petty cases’ and committed persons 
who faced more serious charges for trial by the Criminal Court 76 
In June 1862, one I. R. Thomas served as the Clerk of the Police 
Court. During the same period, Isaac H. Willoughby, an African, 
became the Clerk of the Criminal and Slave Courts in addition to his 
holding the appointment of Superintendent of Police. 77 

The police force in Lagos under Freeman’s administration began 
to assume semi-military functions shortly after his abortive scheme 
for invading Dahomey, then ruled by the slave-dealing Ghezo. 
Freeman asked the Colonial and Foreign Offices in July 1862 to 
allow him to recruit for this purpose an ‘Armed Police Force*, 71 of 
about 500 men—mainly Hausas most of whom had been freed 
slaves resident in Lagos. 79 Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
T. F. Elliot at the Colonial Office observed that no imperial forces 
could be spared for Freeman’s ‘wild scheme’. 80 Though the invasion 
plan fell through, the Colonial Office from February 1863 allowed 
Freeman to raise an Armed Police Force of 100 Hausas as part of 
the Colony’s internal defence. 81 

From 1863 Lagos colony had two police branches—one civil and 
the other semi-military. Freeman and Captain J. H. Glover, his 
Colonial Secretary, were more interested in the ‘Armed Hausa 
Police’ Force than in its civilian counterpart headed by Superinten¬ 
dent Isaac H. Willoughby. Glover’s interest in the Armed Hausa 
Police was understandable for it was he who suggested to Freeman 
the idea of such a force which he also controlled after its 
establishment. 82 

After 1863 Freeman found the Armed Police Force useful for 
various reasons. The protection previously afforded by the West 
India Regiment, consisting of 192 men in 1863, was inadequate for 
the colony. With the acquisition of Palma about the same time, the 
new government in Lagos suffered from serious French rivalry in 

76. Ibid. 

77. The Slave Court settled cases of runaway slaves, apprentices and so on. The 
Commercial Court dealt with all cases of debts, commercial contracts and 
the like. 

CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 10 June 1862. 

78. CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Russell, 1 July 1862. 

CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 3 July 1862. 

79. Ibid. Officials sometimes spelt Hausa as ‘Houssa’ or ‘Haussa*. 

80. CO. 147/1, Freeman to Newscastle, 3 July 1862, minute of 18 September 
1862. 

81. CSO. 1/1/1, J. H. Glover to Newcastle, 10 October 1863. 

82. CO. 147/4, Freeman to Newcastle, 31 December 1863. 
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neighbouring Porto Novo and Badagry. The Egba-Ibadan war in 
the hinterland continued unabated. Under these circumstances, 
the Armed Police Force helped ‘to compensate for the paucity of 
imperial troops’ and to give the colony ‘more power and dignity’ 
in the eyes of the people. 83 

As the internal security problems of the new colony increased, 
the government in Lagos found it all the more necessary to expand 
its Armed Hausa Police force and succeeded in doing so in October 
1863 when it had the authority of the Colonial Office to recruit 600 
more Armed Hausa Police to meet the colony’s emergencies. At 
first, Glover expressed a desire to use the additional police for a 
short period of about six months but he and the Governor eventually 
discovered that they could not dispense with their services. 84 

In retaining the larger Armed Hausa Police establishment perma¬ 
nently, Freeman and Glover gladly noted that they saved more 
money in comparison with the costlier West India Regiment. 83 
They were further encouraged by the fact that the Hausas withstood 
the weather in Lagos much better than the members of that 
regiment. 86 

Having acquired a semi-military police establishment of 
considerable strength and great promise, British officials used 
them in bloody encounters in the rural districts close to Lagos 
colony and at times abroad. In ‘missions’ described as ‘dangerous’ 
the Armed Hausa Police force showed its mettle. In August 1864, 
Glover assigned 60 of them to arrest one Chief Hunkain Abujoko 
of Ajido, near Badagry. This chief, whom Glover accused of 
robbery and violence, was shot dead when he resisted arrest by the 
Armed Hausa Police. 87 In another engagement in April 1865, 118 
Armed Hausa Police, 18 officers and marines of HMS ‘Investigator’ 
and ‘Handy’ and 700 Ikorodus dislodged an Egba force which had 
entrenched itself near Ikorodu, a town friendly with Lagos colony. 
The officers of the Fourth West India Regiment who accompanied 
the Lagos contingent commended highly the gallantry and discipline 
of the Armed Hausa Police during the Ikorodu episode. 88 

83. CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 6 May 1863. 

84. CSO. 1/1/1, Glover to Newcastle, 10 October 1863. 

CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 6 May 1863. 

85. CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 10 December 1863. 

86. CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 31 December 1863. 

87. CSO. 1/1/1, Glover to Cardwell, 9 August 1864. 

88. CSO. 1/1/1, Glover to Cardwell, 5 April 1865, and enclosure. 
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Another party of sixty-two Armed Hausa Police, sent to protect 
the neighbouring town of Agege in August 1865, were again in 
action against the people of Edimo about fifteen miles distant from 
Lagos. In defiance of the martial law declared in this district since 
March 1865, the Edimo villagers fired upon a working party, killed 
two and wounded three others. During the punitive expedition 
which followed, the Armed Hausa Police led by Isaac Willoughby 
killed or wounded about thirty Edimo villagers. 19 

Mainly because of the administrative changes from 1866 to 1874, 
the Armed Hausa Police also performed military duties outside 
Lagos colony. In 1866 when Lagos became part of the West African 
settlements including Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and the Gambia, 
these territories shared a common administration based in Freetown. 
The Colonial Office altered this arrangement in 1874 and recombined 
Lagos with the Gold Coast until February 1886 when Lagos became 
a separate colony. Before this separation, the Armed Hausa Police 
of Lagos had been required to demonstrate in the Gold Coast the 
usefulness of their training in such firearms as the Enfield rifle and 
field artillery. Between 1872 and 1873, 381 members of the Armed 
Hausa Police force served in the Gold Coast 90 where they were 
particularly needed following the transfer to Britain in 1872 of the 
Dutch settlements there. 91 More Armed Hausa Police left Lagos for 
the Gold Coast following the Ashanti invasion of 1873. 92 


RURAL POLICE AND V.R. CONSTABLES 

Even though the Armed Hausa Police excelled in military and 
semi-military engagements, the existing police arrangements of the 
1860’s hardly met the needs of the rural areas adjoining Lagos 
colony. By 1868 it was clear that the government lacked enough 
policemen to protect the lives and property of the people ii\ the 
colony and adjoining areas. To appreciate the seriousness of the 
police problems of the newly established colony, it must be noted that 
Lagos island in September 1868 had an estimated population of 


89. LDGSL, Glover to Cardwell, 5 September 1865. 

90. CSO. 1/1/4, Strachan to the Governor, West African Settlements, 6 May 
1874. 

CSO. 1/1/4, Strachan to the Governor, West African Settlements, 29 May 
1874. 

91. CO. 147/23, Glover to Hennessy, 27 March 1872. 

CO. 147/23, Hennessy to Kimberley, 29 April 1872. 

92. CO. 147/27, Berkeley to Hennessy, 17 February 1873. 
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about 35,000 besides 75,000 others in the rural districts. Moreover, 
during the 1860’s, ‘an influx of migratory gangs’ threatened the 
colony and protectorate with ‘theft and fraud’. 93 To correct this 
defect, the Legislative Council in 1869 approved the sum of £297.10$. 
as ‘Stipend to country chiefs and others who have taken upon 
themselves the duties of country police’. 94 The association of the 
traditional elite with law enforcement in the districts near Lagos 
colony was partly to keep down expenses on a larger and costlier 
modem police force and partly to take the chiefs into confidence in 
the administration of their respective territories. 

Hence, between the late 1860’s and early 1870’s the administrators 
in Lagos relied increasingly on ‘country police’ in the outlying 
districts of Lagos. Under Glover’s administration some com¬ 
munities were allowed to choose one or two ‘Constables’ 95 as their 
‘country police’ or District Police. In fact, in the Supplementary 
Estimates for Lagos in 1869, there were besides the Civil Police and 
the Armed Hausa Police some ‘Country Police’ located in such 
areas as Ewu, Isasi, Isolo, Idimu, Janike, Igamu, Agbara, Ojo, Oto, 
Igando, Werakun and Onibeju. 96 Most of these were one-man police 
posts. In the Estimates for 1872 there were in all sixty-three ‘District 
Police’ as well as an undefined number of ‘Native Chiefs Sergeants’ 
in the Eastern District. 97 The District Police actually consisted of 
‘Headmen &c’ of the various towns, who received from the Lagos 
government stipends based on the rates of pay of the Sergeants and 
Constables of the Civil Police. 98 Beginning from the 1873 Estimates, 
the vote for the District Police, amounting to £800, was transferred 
to the Aborigines Department. 99 

The employment of District and other rural Police came in for 
criticism after Glover’s departure. It came to light in 1873 that 
Glover had employed ‘V.R. Constables’—i.e. Rural Constables—to 
supervise markets at such places as Ejirin, Ikorodu and Isheri, 
areas that were beyond the jurisdiction of the government in Lagos 
colony. 100 Acting Administrator C. C. Lees explained in September 

93. LDGSL, Glover to the Governor, Sierra Leone, 14 Sept. 1868. 

94. LDGSL , Glover to the Governor, Sierra Leone, 18 June 1869. 

95. CO. 147/15, Glover to Kennedy, 18 Jan. 1869. 

96. CO. 147/15, Glover to Kennedy, 18 June 1869, enclosure. 

97. CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 31 Dec. 1872, enclosure. 

98. CO. 147/24, Fowler to Hennessy, 1 October 1872. 

99. Ibid. 

100. CO. 147/28, Berkeley to Kimberley, 11 September 1873. ‘V.R.’ probably 
meant 'Very Respectable’ in special cases where Chiefs acted in this capacity. 
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1873 that Glover had employed such men to act not only as govern¬ 
ment messengers and political agents but also as the supervisors of 
markets in the Ijebu and Egba territories. He believed they received 
the title of ‘V.R. Constables’ so as ‘to clothe them with some 
authority 01 For a short period in 1872 Docemo served as ‘Chief 
V. R. Police’ to prevent some Lagos people from ‘enticing’ the slaves 
in the rural districts who were anxious to desert their masters in 
their desire for freedom. 102 The ex-king of Lagos claimed he had 
authority to act in that ‘police’ role from Acting Administrator 
Fowler though the latter subsequently denied this. Whoever was 
responsible for vesting Docemo with such power and authority 
neither sought nor received the Colonial Office’s approval. 103 

Following these disclosures, the system of ‘V.R. Constables’ was 
discontinued for a while but that of stipendiary Chiefs remained. 104 
The policy of employing traditional rulers as policemen was later 
revived and regulated under the Lagos Ordinance (No. 14 of 
1897). 105 

HARD TIMES FOR THE CIVIL POLICE BRANCH 1866-86 

Generally, the period 1866-86 constituted very difficult years for the 
Civil Police branch in Lagos. Apparently, the Armed Hausa Police 
branch received more official attention, supervision and recognition 
than the Civil Police wing headed by Superintendent Isaac H. 
Willoughby. Most of the problems of the Civil Police stemmed from 
poor recruitment and training. Glover confirmed in August 1865 
that most of its members were illiterates who were very inefficient. 106 
But his attempts to recruit civil policemen with better pay from 
Sierra Leone and ‘elsewhere’ 107 met with failure till 1872 when he 
left the Lagos administration. 

Shortly after Glover’s departure from Lagos, Superintendent 
Isaac Willoughby of the Civil Police and brother of the ‘Sub- 
Intendant’ of the Armed Hausa Police force, ran into serious 
difficulties with Glover’s successor and the people of Lagos. Isaac 

101. CO. 147/28, Lees to Govemor-in-Chief, Sierra Leone, 26 September 1873. 

102. Ibid., enclosures, and Minute by AWLH., dated 29 October 1873. 

103. Ibid. 

104. Ibid. 

105. E. A. Speed, Ordinances and orders and rules thereunder in force in the 
Colony of Lagos on 30 April 1901, vol. 2, Lond., 1902, clause 26. 

106. CO. 147/9, Glover to Cardwell, 14 August 1865. 
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Willoughby’s conduct over public funds stolen in his house by his 
brother Emmanuel Willoughby, then a blacksmith in the Engineer’s 
Department of the Colony, lowered his professional standing among 
the people of Lagos. The details of this case, which occurred 
towards the end of 1869, need no elaboration here. 108 

More important, the inquiry which the government set up and its 
aftermath drew public attention to the role of Isaac Willoughby in 
the affairs of Lagos since his appointment as Superintendent of Civil 
Police in 1862. J. P. Hennessy, the Administrator-in-Chief, based in 
Sierra Leone, reported in October 1872 that the Superintendent of 
Police ‘was spoken of in Lagos as the second or little Governor’. 109 
He recalled that Isaac Willoughby resigned verbally in June 1872, 
and in writing a month later, as soon as Glover left the administration 
of Lagos 110 and noted that the Police Superintendent had ‘by his 
anomalous power and position exercised a widespread terror in 
Lagos’. 111 

Hennessy believed that Glover’s departure from Lagos was not 
the only reason for Isaac Willoughby’s resignation and charged 
that the resignation in writing came reluctantly when the former 
Superintendent of Police ‘had ascertained that the hushing up of 
the robbery of public money committed by his brother had attracted 
my attention’. 112 Even so, Hennessy emphasized the closeness of 
Willoughby’s attachment to Glover. ‘Indeed’, Hennessy informed 
Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, ‘he was 
more a personal and political agent of Captain Glover than an officer 
of the British Government; and when Captain Glover went away 
Mr. Willoughby evidently saw that his own mission was at an end’. 113 


108. Briefly, on the Superintendent’s order, Thomas J. Cole, the Police Charge 
Clerk from October 1868 to November 1869, kept public funds under lock 
and key in Isaac Willoughby’s house. There Emmanuel Willoughby with a 
false key stole the sum of £2. 11s. 3 d and later admitted the theft. The 
Superintendent did not charge his brother in open court for theft as he was 
expected to do. The matter, however, was reported to Glover before he left 
the Colony. Glover thereafter instituted a private inquiry in April 1870. 
The Board of Inquiry recommended the dismissal of both Emmanuel 
Willoughby and Thomas Cole from their respective posts in the public 
service of the Colony. Six months later Willoughby for reasons unknown 
was reinstated but not Cole who protested. 

CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 14 October 1872, and enclosures. 
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110. Ibid., and CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 4 Nov. 1872. 

111. CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 14 Oct. 1872. 

112. CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 4 Nov. 1872. 
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In expressing such a verdict, Hennessy relied heavily on the views 
of Sheriff J. A. Payne, an African who in his memorandum of July 
1872 had severely criticised the role of Isaac Willoughby as a Police 
Officer. Payne claimed that the Lagos people disliked the handling 
of Emmanuel Willoughby’s theft of public money and so withdrew 
their confidence from the Superintendent of Police. Their main 
complaint was that Isaac Willoughby did not handle his brother’s 
case as he had done others for, according to Payne, the Police 
Superintendent used to lock up illiterate and poor people who dis¬ 
pleased him, a conduct stopped by Police Magistrate Gerard in 
1869. Payne revealed that Isaac Willoughby had privately decided 
cases before the practice was condemned by Glover in 1869. 114 After 
examining all the relevant documents covering Emmanuel 
Willoughby’s case and the part played by the Superintendent of 
Police, Chief Magistrate Mayne concluded in September 1872 that 
IsaacWilloughby did not incur any ‘legal liability’ in this matter. 115 

In his letter of resignation of 9 July 1872 Isaac Willoughby stated 
that before then he was ignorant of the strong public feelings against 
him while he faithfully discharged his duties under Glover’s 
administration. 116 Isaac Willoughby’s handling of his brother’s case 
certainly left a bad impression upon the public. Even so, his loyal 
discharge of official duties for a little over a decade was quite 
impressive. He headed the Civil Police branch at a difficult time in 
the history of Lagos. Such police officers as Isaac Willoughby 
suffered from the handicap that direct British government in Lagos 
at the time when they assumed office under the newly-established 
administration was not popular. 

With Glover’s departure and Isaac Willoughby’s retirement, the 
authorities in Lagos and London temporarily lost interest in the 
improvement of the Civil Police branch. Commenting on the 
Estimates for 1872, R. Meade of the Colonial Office advised that the 
‘Civil Police’ in Lagos be reduced in strength on the grounds that 
with the withdrawal of the West India Regiments, the Armed Hausa 
Police could adequately meet the needs of the colony. 117 

Subsequent events in Lagos tested how sound Meade’s advice 

114. Ibid., enclosure. 

115. CO. 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 14 Oct. 1872, enclosure. 

116. CO 147/24, Hennessy to Kimberley, 4 Nov. 1872, enclosure. 

117. CO. 147/23, Glover to Kennedy, 24 Nov. 1871, Minute dated 5 February 
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was. It turned out that Meade’s suggestions in 1872 were inadequate 
for the needs of the Lagos people. The merger of the Lagos-Gold 
Coast administration from 1874 to 1886 adversely affected the 
existing police arrangements in Lagos. At a time of poor trans¬ 
portation and communications, the delays arising from the distant 
administration in Accra considerably lowered police efficiency in 
Lagos. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs in Lagos was exploited by 
criminals, most of whom had drifted to the colony from the war-tom 
Yoruba hinterland. Under such alarming conditions, the African 
and European merchants and other businessmen in Lagos asked 
Acting Administrator Alfred Moloney in November 1878 for ‘more 
police supervision’. 118 

Not content with their demands for more police patrol duties, 
these same merchants and businessmen urged the employment of 
police detectives. Moloney agreed and provided for fourteen 
additional constables and six detectives in the Estimates for 1879-80 
since the Secretary of State for the Colonies had already approved 
this arrangement in April 1879. 119 

There were other police problems which required urgent attention 
in Lagos. Under the Gold Coast (and after 1886 Lagos) Constabulary 
Ordinance (No. 3 of 1879), a Constabulary, absorbing the former 
Armed Hausa Police and Civil Police, was formally established. 120 
But this same Constabulary in Lagos soon became the target of 
attacks from sections of the Lagos Press. 121 The inadequacy of 
policemen for beat duties and night patrols was a frequent source of 
dissatisfaction. The members of the Civil Police section of the 
Constabulary, press correspondents contended, were not only 
apathetic, timid and unfit but also co-operated with thieves. More¬ 
over, as their wages were low (one shilling a day), the best men, 
they maintained, were not recruited. In this respect, the editor of 
The Lagos Observer , charged in March 1883: 


118. CSO. 1/1/6, Moloney to Lees, 13 Nov. 1878. 

119. CSO. 1/1/6, Moloney to Lees, 17 June 1879. 

120. E. A. Speed, op.cit., (vol. 1), pp. 415-432. 

121. The Lagos Times, 8 Dec. 1880. 

The Lagos Observer, 15 Mar. 1883; 17 Jan. 1884; 31 Jan. 1884; 19 June 
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... with the exception of a very few who have been members of the force 
from the beginning, nearly all of whom have passed into the class of sergeants 
and corporals, the men are derived from the very lowest off-scourings of 
people found about Lagos, chiefly interior people, and of the class known as 
alarus or carriers—a kind of outcasts or pariahs... without fixed abodes, 
but sleeping in market sheds and living a most precarious life. 122 

The editor of this newspaper exaggerated the extent of poor 
recruitment though there was some justification for dissatisfaction 
with the early police personnel. Previously, both Freeman and 
Glover did not discriminate very much in seeking recruits for police 
duties. Concerning the disproportionate number of liberated Hausa 
slaves in the Armed Hausa Police force in December 1863, Freeman 
had revealed: 

The men being from the interior and professing the mussulman religion are 
hated by the natives of these parts who have hitherto only known them as 
their slaves. They are disliked also by the Europeans as being of a more 
independent character than the Lagos people. They thus have only the 
government to depend on, and if properly managed will prove a valuable 
resource to this settlement. 123 

Meanwhile, the Lagos people had other sources of grievances 
about the inadequacy of police protection. The results of poor 
police supervision were so serious that the crime wave in Lagos 
colony increased and this in turn made people restive. Popular 
anxiety over dangers, real or imagined, was aired in a petition of 
January 1884. The petitioners—clergy, merchants, traders and 
others representing the Lagos community—made their grievances 
known to Lord Derby, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 
it, they alleged, among other grievances, that the policemen, most of 
whom were known thieves and Kroomen of bad character, had 
failed to protect the citizens at a time when cases of murder, arson 

122. The Lagos Observer, 15 March 1883. 

123. CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 31 December 1863. During the expedi¬ 
tion to the Niger, 1857-61, Glover had come into contact with ‘Haussas’ 
both in Sierra Leone and the Lagos hinterland. These, his wife later 
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the attacks of such slave-owners in Lagos as Madam Tinubu. Later as Col¬ 
onial Secretary in Lagos, Glover pressed these faithful followers into the 
police force of the colony and earned himself the title ‘Father of the 
Haussas’. 
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and burglaries were rife. They seriously complained that the town 
was inadequately patrolled at night by policemen and that some of 
them were in collusion with thieves. 124 

A celebrated murder case from June to September 1884 increased 
the alarm of Lagos residents for it made them all the more aware of 
inadequate police protection, particularly in detective work. This 
was the Adeoshun case of 1884. For eight or nine years before this 
case, the people of- Lagos had been disturbed over the mysterious 
disappearance of women. They were particularly worried by the 
disappearance of one Mrs Selina Cole and her servant in 1884. 

Under the direction of Superintendent A. C. Willoughby, the 
police on this occasion succeeded in their investigations and found 
in a bush along Ikoyi road the skeletons of four people including 
those of Mrs Cole and her maid. Acting on clues, the police dis¬ 
covered Mrs Cole’s property at the home of one Adeoshun, a refugee 
from Dahomey, who in the assumed role of a ‘doctor, alchemist and 
conjurer’ had succeeded in enticing superstitious women to his home 
or other convenient spot where he robbed and subsequently 
murdered them. Following his conviction for the triple murder of 
Mrs Selina Cole, her sister Abati and Mrs Catherine Clegg, he was 
hanged. 123 

Despite the police success in the Adeosun case, the Lagos 
people were not immediately satisfied in 1884 that such incidents 
would not be repeated. This and previous instances of murder 
under mysterious circumstances increased their demands for more 
efficient police. 

The opportunity of re-examining the police situation in the 
colony came with the separation of the administrations of Lagos 
and the Gold Coast in February 1886. In particular, it enabled 
Moloney to give more attention to the issues of public safety and 
law and order in Lagos. He was therefore anxious in July 1886 to 
re-organize the Police in Lagos, increase their strength, improve the 
beat system, entrust them with the duties of a fire brigade and make 
them responsible for street lighting. Much of Moloney’s programme 
was later carried out with the approval of the Colonial Office. 126 

124. The Lagos Observer, 31 January 1884. 

125. The Lagos Observer, 19 June 1884; 17 July 1884; and 11 September 1884. 
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In July 1886 Moloney sought to examine closely another defect 
he had seen in the police administration. Under the existing Lagos 
Constabulary, the European military officers had shown very little 
interest in supervising the work of the Civil Police branch. 127 
Moloney discovered that the integration of the police and soldiers 
under the same Constabulary had its set-backs. To correct such 
defects, he at first advised the Colonial Office in February 1886 to 
authorize a separation of the Civil Police from the Military. 128 

THE EMERGENCE OF THE LAGOS POLICE 1895-97 

Moloney subsequently reconsidered his earlier proposal of February 
1886 concerning an immediate separation of the Civil Police from 
the Military, and instead was content to rely on the better results 
expected from his police re-organization plan of July 1886. Hence 
the proposed separation was not effected until 1 January 1896. 

That such a separation was delayed for nearly a decade is under¬ 
standable. The general administrative problems concerning staff 
which had been postponed from 1866 to January 1886 consumed 
Moloney’s time after February 1886. Moreover, it seemed a serious 
risk to him and his successors to undertake the complex task of 
separating both branches of the Armed Services before the internal 
security problems, worsened by the prolongation of the Yoruba 
wars, 129 were dealt with. Although in 1886 a short-lived peace was 
arranged by commissioners representing the Lagos government, the 
danger of further conflict between Lagos on the one hand and the 
Egbas and Ijebus on the other loomed large till 1892. 

Under Governor Gilbert Carter, Moloney’s successor, a large 
government expedition including imperial troops in 1892 smashed 
the Ijebu opposition to the opening of trade routes into the Yoruba 
hinterland and indirectly discouraged similar opposition by the 
Egbas. Following this action, between 1892 and 1893 Carter 
concluded treaties of peace and friendship with the Yoruba rulers of 
Ijebuland, Egbaland, Oyo and Ibadan. He followed up these 
successes with an intervention in 1893 which resulted in ending the 
long war between the Yorubas and their Hausa-Fulani antagonists 
operating from Ilorin. The return of peace in the Lagos hinterland 

127. CO. 147/56, Moloney to Granville, 20 July 1886. 

128. CSO. 1/1/11, Moloney to CO., 17 Febniary 1886. 

129. For details see J. F. A. Ajayi and R. Smith, Yoruba warfare in the nineteenth 
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made possible the further police re-organization in 1896 which had 
been postponed since July 1886. 

Preliminary steps in this direction were taken in March 1895 by 
Acting Governor Denton who decided to follow the precedents of 
the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone colonies in separating the Civil 
Police and Military branches of the Constabulary. 130 Before under¬ 
taking that separation, Denton required all ranks of the new police 
force in Lagos to speak Yoruba. 131 There was thus an important shift 
from the earlier practice of recruiting Hausas for police and other 
duties. This change of attitude was rather radical for in August 
1893 Denton had observed: 

In our Hausa Force we have a body of men dissociated from the countries 
immediately around Lagos both by birth and religion, and who are as a 
matter of fact the hereditary enemies of the Yorubas. This is such an 
enormous advantage in any interior complication that I should be sorry to 
see it abandoned if it be possible to obtain a supply of recruits in any other 
way. 132 

Under the Police Ordinance (No. 10 of 1895) dated 27 December 
1895, a Civil Police force called ‘The Lagos Police’, as distinct 
from the Constabulary, was established for the Colony. Consequ¬ 
ently, from 1 January 1896, the Lagos Police comprised one 
Commissioner, two Assistant Commissioners, one Superintendent, 
one Assistant Superintendent, one Pay and Quartermaster, one 
Sergeant-Major, eight Sergeants, eight Corporals, fifty first-class 
‘privates’ and one master tailor. 133 

The provisions of this ordinance were consolidated and amended 
by a further Police Ordinance (No. 14 of 1897), which declared the 
Lagos Police force to be ‘an armed force’. Its general duties included 
‘the prevention and detection of crime, the repression of internal 
disturbance, and the defence of the Colony and protection against 
external aggression’. The strength of the force was slighty increased 
and included an armourer. The title ‘private’ was dropped in favour 
of‘constable’. The 1897 Police Ordinance authorized ‘police officers’ 

130. CSO. 1/1/15, Denton to CO., 17 March 1895. 

131. Ibid. 

132. CSO. 1/1/14, Denton to Ripon, 2 August 1893. Hausa soldiers continued 
to serve in the separate military establishment known after 1896 as the 
Hausa Force. 

133. Government Gazette, Colony of Lagos, No. 20, 31 December 1895. Clauses 
1, 2 and 3 of Ordinance No. 10 of 1895. 
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(above the rank of Sergeant Major) to prosecute offenders before a 
District Commissioner or Police Magistrate. The Commissioner of 
Police, under the same ordinance was made responsible for prison 
discipline. 134 

The Lagos Police of the period 1895-6 did not become a complete¬ 
ly ‘civilian’ force. The change effected then was mainly bureaucratic. 
With the exception of a few new recruits, the rank and file of the 
Lagos Police continued to be the former members of the largely 
military Constabulary. Its military complexion was particularly 
noticeable in the officer cadres. 

The first Commissioner of Police, Captain J. D. Hamilton, was a 
military officer 135 who later asked for and obtained permission to 
attend a course of instruction in civil police work ‘at Scotland Yard 
or with the Royal Irish Constabulary’. 136 Illness compelled Hamilton 
to retire from the colonial service in 1897 after a comparatively 
short tenure as head of the Lagos Police. 

His successor in 1898, Captain W. R. Reeve-Tucker, also had a 
military background and had no previous training or experience in 
civil police work. 137 His interest in police duties was short-lived. A 
few months after taking up his duties as Commissioner of the Lagos 
Police, Reeve-Tucker applied for the post of Inspector-General, 
Hausa Force, as his previous training had ‘entirely partaken of a 
military nature’. 138 Despite this preference, he nevertheless remained 
at his police post until January 1900. 

The qualifications for Assistant Commissioners of Police in Lagos, 
till 1897, laid little stress on previous experience in police duties. In 
Lagos, the government emphasized ‘a sound knowledge of drill’ in 
addition to ‘a clear and practical knowledge of criminal law as well 
as a sober judgment and great personal energy’. 139 There were 
however a few outstanding exceptions among the officers. These 
and other qualifications were attained by J. F. Carroll, the British 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in Lagos from 1896 to 1899 who 
had previously served with the Detective Branch of New Scotland 

134. E. A. Speed, op.cit., (vol. 2), Ordinance No. 14 of 1897. 
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Yard. Shortly after assuming duties in Lagos he was allowed to 
study drill at the Dublin Depot of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(RIC). Despite the RIC training, Carroll continued to show special 
interest in the detective work of the Lagos Police. 140 

RIC INFLUENCES ON THE LAGOS POLICE 1895-99 

The RIC influenced not only the type of firearms used by the 
newly-established Lagos Police but also the nature of the instruction 
given to its selected officers and NCO’s sent to the United Kingdom. 
Acting on the advice of the Colonial Defence Committee in 1898, 
the Colonial Office met Governor Henry McCallum’s specific 
request for Snider rifles—the type used by the RIC. 141 As well as 
undergoing training in such firearms, the members of the Lagos 
Police sent abroad studied drill and other subjects at the RIC Depot. 

The first batch of Lagos Police officers to benefit from such a 
training scheme included Adolphus Pratt, the ‘Sub-Intendent’ of 
Police whose work in that capacity since January 1872 had been 
highly commended by Moloney. 142 Moloney, Denton and Carter had 
been anxious to have Pratt trained overseas and that chance came in 
1895. Although Carter in January 1894 had wanted the venue of 
Pratt’s training to be the Metropolitan Police, London, Denton in 
March 1895 changed it to the RIC with the cryptic explanation: 
‘This would be a wise course to pursue for many reasons which I 
need not go into’. 143 

At first, Pratt felt disappointed in that contrary to the earlier 
orders given him in Lagos to concentrate on Civil Police duties and 
court procedure, the RIC course emphasized military training. 144 
Carter attributed this misunderstanding to Denton’s later instruc- 
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tions to Pratt. 143 The Colonial Office however asked the RIC to let 
Pratt ‘see as much of the civil side of the Department as may be 
possible’. 146 

During the course of training at the RIC Depot, Pratt was allowed 
to spend a short time in Belfast to study police work there and attend 
various petty sessions near Dublin to learn court procedure. At the 
end of his course in September 1895, Pratt received a very favourable 
report from the Inspector-General of the RIC. 147 

On his return to England from Ireland, Pratt requested and the 
Colonial Office granted him permission to study the working of the 
Police Courts, Police Barracks and the Detective Branch of Scotland 
Yard. Acting on the request of the Colonial Office, the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police allowed Pratt to ‘see something’ 
of police work there before he returned home in October 1895. 14 * 
Pratt attended another course of training given by the RIC and 
the Liverpool Force in May 1898. He was accompanied there by 
three NCO’s of the Lagos Police whose orders were to study drill 
at the RIC and practical police duties and fire brigade work under 
the Liverpool Police Force. Pratt and the three NCO’s generally 
had favourable reports from their instructors at the end of their 
courses of training. 149 

A similar detailed scheme of training at the RIC was laid out for 
another batch of Lagos policemen comprising Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent H. A. Willoughby and three NCO’s. Much of their training in 
April 1897 was done at Dublin and Belfast. At the end of their 
training, the RIC officers praised highly both their conduct and 
performance. 130 

The third batch of Lagos Police sent to the RIC for training in 
1899 received no special mention from the authorities there. How- 
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ever, in 1899 they had the same facilities given to the members of the 
Sierra Leone Police and the ‘Hausa Constabulary’—the separate 
military establishment after 1896—sent to the United Kingdom for 
similar instruction. 151 

The training opportunities offered to selected members of the 
Lagos Police from 1895 marked a forward step. Despite the 
emphasis on drill and the acceptance of RIC standards, a few of 
them sent abroad gained useful experience through their other 
contacts with civil police work in such centres as Belfast and 
Liverpool. But the value of such training overseas was soon queried 
by the authorities in Lagos. 

African officers and NCO’s of the Lagos Police lost their chance 
for further training overseas when William MacGregor became 
Governor between 1899 and 1904. Shortly after assuming duties 
in Lagos, MacGregor explained in November 1899 why he did not 
support the training of non-European members of the Lagos Police 
abroad. He maintained strongly that the previous policy amounted 
to a waste of time and money. Moreover, 

Several men and officers have been trained in England [sic] in order that 
they should teach others here. They have not done so [sic] generally the 
men sent come back spoiled proud and above their work and position. I 
have therefore no intention of continuing this system save in very special 
cases unless you are of contrary opinion. 152 

MacGregor’s administration did not find any such exceptional cases. 
Moreover, the Colonial Office found no reason for rejecting Mac¬ 
Gregor’s advice on this issue. 

REFORMS IN THE POLICE DETECTIVE SERVICE 1896-99 

Pratt who during his training abroad showed special interest in civil 
police duties was not actively employed on his return to improve 
the detective aspect of police work in Lagos. Apparently, the 
detective work in Lagos had remained in the same neglected state 
since the late 1870’s when Moloney appointed six detectives who 
till 1881 were kept distinct from the ‘Police’. 153 A change, however, 
occurred in April 1896 through the initiative of Assistant Police 

151. CO. 147/146, War Office to CO., 9 August 1899. 

152. CSO. 1/1/27, MacGregor to CO., 9 November 1899. 

153. CSO. 1/1/9, Griffith to Rowe, 31 December 1881. 
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Commissioner Carroll who urged the establishment of a Detective 
Department or Branch of the Lagos Police on a more efficient basis. 
Two months later the new branch was in operation. 154 

In July 1898, Assistant Superintendent F. Colley Green, an 
African police officer, began to head the detective branch of the 
Lagos Police. Though not one of those trained overseas, Colley 
Green had a long experience of over twenty-eight years in the Con¬ 
stabulary. 155 His services then were particularly required to provide 
the continuity of supervision which was lacking when European 
Police officers controlled the detective work in Lagos. His long 
experience not-withstanding, Colley Green had an exceptionally 
difficult task in putting this new branch of the Lagos Police in order. 

The nature of the undesirable features which needed excision from 
the detective branch was fully portrayed in the report of January 
1898 submitted by Carroll before Green assumed his new duties. 
Carroll’s report showed some of the unsatisfactory aspects of the 
detective service in Lagos between 1879 and 1898. In part of this 
report Carroll observed: 


... there was in existence another organization for crime detection. Three 
individuals who were shown in our pfty sheets as A, B, and C. and who were 
otherwise known as 1, 2, and 3, were employed as Detectives at the 
rate of 2s per day; other men were to be enlisted, but only three were taken 
on our strength... The men had no training in crime detection, and proved 
themselves utter failures... The mysterious individuals confined their 
labours to drawing their pay, and I got rid of them as soon as I was placed 
in control of the Department. The new system which is an adaptation of the 
Metropolitan system of Winter Patrols worked well within its limits from the 
start. It was not intended for a Detective organization but rather as founda¬ 
tion of such a Department. Thanks to the efforts of the men selected, and 
to those of the Night Patrol many large groups of burglars were broken up, 
and owing to the vigorous actions of the Judicial Authorities burglary was 
for the time suppressed. 136 


At a time when the authorities in Lagos looked more to the RIC 
standards of semi-military police work than to the training of an 
efficient detective branch, the first set of detectives understandably 
relied on their own limited resources in skill and equipment. In the 


154. CSO. 1/1/16, Griffith to CO., 5 August 1896. 

CSO. 1/1/21, McCall urn to Chamberlain, 22 Jan. 1898 and enclosure. 

155. CSO. 1/1/21, McCallum to Chamberlain, 22 January 1898. The Lagos Blue 
Book , 1900, p. 52. 

156. CSO. 1/1/21, McCallum to Chamberlain, 22 Jan. 1898, enclosure. 
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absence of any formal training, they specialized along the line of 
least resistance. This helps to explain Carroll’s criticism even for 
the detectives of the period, 1896-98: 

Our Detectives are not good investigators. They are all men of some 
service who have been selected through having shown aptitude in the past, 
are naturally shrewd, have a wide knowledge of local criminals, and of 
persons who put up criminals from Badagry, Otta, Ikorodu or Epe.. .But 
they have developed only on one line. As burglar catchers they are almost 
equal to any Police Officers I have ever known... But woe I to send them 
to Quomi or Ajflete to inquire into a case of murder I would do so without 
confidence. They would be without local knowledge which is in Lagos their 
strong point 157 

The problems of the pioneer detectives of the Lagos Police who 
provided the cost of their own plain-clothes for duties, worked long 
hours and took undue risks without official remuneration or 
recognition were understandable. Until Carroll drew attention to 
their plight, the government hardly gave them adequate financial 
compensation and effective scrutiny. However, in response to 
Carroll’s appeals, the government, with the approval of the Colonial 
Office, agreed to expand the defective branch in the Estimates for 
1900 as prepared in 1899. 158 

THE ROLES OF THE WATER POLICE AND RAILWAY POLICE 1891-99 

During the 1890’s the government in Lagos discovered that to 
prevent and detect smuggling activities by land and sea it had to 
make special arrangements. It realized that the patrols begun by 
the ‘Night Water Police’ in 1891, though valuable, could no longer 
meet the needs of Lagos Colony. The small size of the Night Water 
Police consisting of one Sergeant-Major, three Lance-Corporals and 
nine privates in 1891 159 was only partly responsible for this defect. 
More important was the fact that the prevention of smuggling, 
particularly liquor, along the Dahomey-Lagos frontier in the west 
raised very serious problems. Hence, Captain E. L. Cowie, of the 

157. Ibid. 

158. CSO. 1/1/27, MacGregor to CO., 9 Nov. 1899. There was provision for 
ten detectives and six secret agents. 

159. CSO. 7/1/2. Minutes of the Legislative Council meeting, 30 Oct. 1890. 
This meeting discussed the Estimates tor 1891. In 1894, the Water Police 
comprised three Lance-Corporals and nine privates. See the Lagos Blue 
Book , 1894, p. 26. 
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Hausa Force which had been employed on preventive duty along the 
western frontier, proposed in August 1897 that the Water Police 
take over some of the duties performed by the troops at Badagry. 160 
The government, however, failed to give this branch of the Lagos 
Police much attention during the nineteenth century. 

Meanwhile, the Lagos Police assumed more onerous duties which 
were made unavoidable by the economic development of the colony 
and protectorate. As a result of rapid railway construction in Lagos 
since 1896, the government found it necessary in 1899 to add 
sixteen men to the strength of the Lagos Police for special railway 
duties. 161 These formed the nucleus of the Railway Police section of 
the force. 

The other miscellaneous roles performed by the Lagos Police 
during this period indicate that the members of this force were 
entrusted with odd-jobs. The standard of their performance varied 
with their ability, interest and training. 


MCCALLUM’S USE OF THE LAGOS POLICE 1897 

There is no doubt that of the largely re-organized Lagos Police 
much was expected. As it developed after 1896, the force sometimes 
gave cause for official satisfaction and at other times for disappoint¬ 
ment. That certainly was the experience of Governor H. McCallum 
(1897-98). With pride, McCallum readily used the Lagos Police in 
the local diplomacy between the Lagos government and the leading 
chiefs of Yorubaland. With his eyes on convenience in matters of 
local protocol, the Governor gave the Lagos Police a prominent 
place during the celebration in the colony of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897. Though the Alake of Abeokuta, the 
Alafin of Oyo and the Awujale of Ijebu-Ode were unable to attend, 
3,000 Yoruba chiefs and other persons were present at McCallum’s 
‘Durbar’ in Lagos. Concerning the role of the Lagos Police on that 
occasion McCallum reported: 


The principal kings on landing at Lagos were received by artillery salutes 
and guards of honour. As however the Hausa is symbolical to them of the 
rougher side of British rule, of subjection and of control, and as moreover 


160. CSO. 1/1/27, Enclosure in dispatch No. 358 of 1899. Captain Cowie's 
report was dated 3 August 1899. 

161. CSO. 1/1/27, MacGregor to Chamberlain, 29 August 1899. 

SCO. 1/1/28, MacGregor to Chamberlain, 15 November 1899. 
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the Hausa Force and their wives have no doubt behaved very badly in the 
hinterland by looting, stealing and generally taking advantage of their 
position, 1 determined to keep them as much in the background as possible 
and to replace them with the Yoruba Civil Police—their own countrymen— 
who are a fine, smart well set up body of men... The Guards on the 
Chiefs’ houses; the Guard of honour at the Thanksgiving Service; a special 
guard at Government House, and an escort of twenty men who accompanied 
me throughout the week were all Yoruba Police, and very well they looked 
in their white uniforms and forage caps. The compliment was I believe 
much appreciated, whilst their disciplined presence was an object lesson to 
the native rulers. 162 

Soon after the successful police role in the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations at Lagos, McCallum gave another display of the Lagos 
Police, this time in the Yoruba hinterland. When the Governor left 
Lagos in November 1897 on a recruitment drive for the ‘Yoruba 
Battalion’, he made sure that twenty men of the Lagos Police, 
under the command of a European Assistant Commissioner, 
accompanied him. This party comprised ‘a drum fife and bugle 
band’ formed by members of the Lagos Police. Because the band 
created a sensation among the people, the Governor left it behind 
in Ibadan for a fortnight to encourage interest in the drive for 
recruits. 163 

Shortly before that successful recruitment tour with the Lagos 
Police Band, McCallum had had a rude shock for it was under his 
administration that the first recorded civil police mutiny 164 in Nigeria 
occurred. 

It began with McCallum’s mock fire report which he gave during 
a surprise visit to the Central Police Station on 17 July 1897. The 
Police who did not know that it was a hoax however failed to meet 
the Governor with their fire engine at the agreed time and place. 

Disgusted by this episode, McCallum sought to tackle the two 
problems which it revealed: the absence of an adequate arrangement 
for fire-fighting and the provision of reserves for emergency duties. 165 
He found it easier to solve the former problem than the latter. 

162. CSO. 1/1/19, McCallum to Chamberlain, 9 July 1897. 

163. CSO. 1/1/20, McCallum to Chamberlain, 7 Dec. 1897. 

164. This mutiny is not to be confused with the desertions of eighteen members 
of the Armed Hausa Police force in May 1864 and a mutiny and desertion 
among the detachment of the Fifth West India Regiment at Ebute Metta 
in June 1865. See CSO. 1/1/1, Freeman to Newcastle, 6 May 1864. 

CSO. 1/1/1, Glover to Cardwell, 9 June 1865. 

165. CSO. 1/1/18, McCallum to Chamberlain, 2 June 1897. 

CSO. 1/1/19, McCallum to CO., 16 August 1897. 
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Through Ordinance No. 9 of 1897, McCallum made better arrange¬ 
ments for fire-control. The new law provided for the appointment 
of Fire Commissioners and the establishment of a volunteer fire 
brigade to be manned by the police. 166 

Having dealt with the fire-fighting service, McCallum examined the 
problem of police reserves. That problem was however complicated 
by the fact that several of the Lagos P nlirr did not live in barracks 
but hfld-P dvate accom modation in various parts of the town. It 
was therefore not easy to reassemble them for emergency duties 
after they had completed their regular patrol duties for the day. 

However, McCallum wanted to experiment with the idea of asking 
those who had finished the day’s beat duties to assemble at a central 
place where meals would be provided for them. He was anxious to 
see whether they would agree to provide further emergency service 
after their period of rest. He therefore asked Acting Police Com¬ 
missioner Humfrey to explore this cautiously. But Humfrey 
approached his experiment hastily; his order for emergency duties 
on 10 August 1897 led to the mutiny for which the ringleaders were 
punished. 167 Neither McCallum nor any of his successors before the 
1950’s however found a reliable solution to the problem of police 
reserves. 


THE MAIN ROLES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POLICE IN NIGERIA 

This brief survey of the origin, development and role of modern 
police forces in Nigeria during the nineteenth century reyeals -ihat 
o nly a few of the forces develope d suffici ently to carry out the 
primary tasETof preventing, detecting and prosecuting crime. In 
this respect, the Lagos Police established in 1896 as a separate 
department was exceptional by developing its apparatus and 
techniques for crime control by land and sea, in the towns, villages 
and along the government railway. 

Generally, the police forces established and developed during this 
period performed another principal' duty. There is cogency in the 
argument advanced by C. Jeffries, the former Deputy Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies, who once described the Colonial 
Police in British dependencies as organized government forces ‘to 


166. CSO. 1/1/19, McCallum to CO., 16 August 1897. 

CSO. 1/1/20, McCallum to CO., 8 October 1897, enclosure. 

167. CSO. 1/1/19, McCallum to CO., 16 August 1897. 
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keep order and maintain law’. 16 ® But he ought to have stressed that 
the order kept and the law maintained were imposed and sanctioned 
by the new imperial authority backed by force. Hence, the new 
policejorces which emerged played a principal part in buttressing 
'the new administrations established and maintained under British 
authority. 

To perform such duties well, these early colonial police institutions 
in Nigeria had a distinct $g riii-military character. Despite their 
deceptive titles, the members of the Oil Rivers Irregulars, ‘Court 
Messengers’ and Lagos Police were trained in the use of firearms. 
As Ordinance No. 14 of 1897 for Lagos Colony made clear, the 
police were liable on the Governor’s orders to serve with the 
troops. 169 TWArmed Hausa Police were more like soldiers than 
policemen. Quite apart from their semi-military duties in the dis¬ 
tricts adjoining Lagos colony, the Armed Hausa Police became a 
useful adjunct to the i mperial tr oops needed for active service in 
the Gold Coast between 1872 and 1874. 

Their semi-military character and functions can be explained by 
several factors besides those put forward by C. Jeffries. In the first 
place, semi-military police helped / ^tf reduce the cost of separate! 
military establishments in the respective territories by making it 
possible for one armed person to do the work of two. The best! 
example of this was the Armed Hausa Police which the government 
in Lagos found much cheaper to maintain than the less efficient 
West India Regiments. 

Another important factor arose from the absence for a long time 
of readily available alternative sources of armed assistance to cope 
with emergencies. The government in Lagos was constantly disturbed 
over the question of internal security whenever the imperial 
authorities tried to withdraw the available gunboats before the 
Armed Hausa Police were firmly established. The same was true of 
Annesley’s Police when British naval officers and their gunboats 
were unable to help him during the Andemeno crisis. Equally 
helpless was the Royal Niger Company whose officials constantly 
relied on their Constabulary to perform both military and police 
functions. 

In this respect, the probiggsof the various a dministrations we re 


168. C. Jeffries, The Colonial Police, London, 1952, p. 25. 

169. E. A. Speed, op.cit., VoL 2, clause 46. 
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particularly serious,.b efore the establishment in_J82S-^of the first 
inter-territorial military force in British West Africa—the WAFF. 170 
Its existence was psychologically important in the sense that in 
extreme distress the separate British West African territories could 
tap its resources. In practice, its resources in man-power and 
equipment were not inexhaustible. Indeed, its existence did not 
significantly alter the old practice of using the separate police 
establishments for semi-military tasks. 

By far the most crucial factor in understanding the existence in 
Nigeria of s emi-military polic e lay in the nature of Nigeri a^dbposi ¬ 
ti on to Briti sh jurisdiction and rule. Opposition increased during 
le period of the European scramble for Africa. It became more 
pronounced when in the wake of the Berlin West African Conference 
and the Brussels conference of the 1880’s and 1890’s Britain began 
to undertake seriously the international obligations to make effective 
its control over the protectorates claimed in Nigeria and elsewhere 
in Africa. Such British efforts however intensified the opposition of 
several chiefs and their people who fought for their commercial, 
political, religious and social rights against the demands of European 
traders and Christian missionaries. These sources of friction as well 
as the treaties of protection and friendship which preceded and 
sometimes followed the series of punitive expeditions and patrols 
empahsized the need for troops and police as the ready instruments 
of enforcing government orders when peaceful overtures failed. 
Such trends in Nigeria continued into the early decades of the 
twentieth century. 

In the circumstances, the police formed the front line of defence 
in Britain's attempts to maintain law and order while soldiers 
afforded the last—at least in theory. Where however the Con¬ 
stabulary housed, as it were, both the soldiers and the police, the 
distinction was meaningless. This was particularly true of the Gold 
Coast (later Lagos) Constabulary of the 1870’s and 1880’s. 

The convenience of that dual arrangement under the less 
embarrassing term ‘Constabulary* can be further illustrated. The 
arrangement ably met the needs of an alien administration established 
and developed in a hostile environment To have employed soldiers 


170. In 1898 this force consisted of 175 artillery, two battalions of infantry of 
1,200 each, a half company of engineers (46), a complement of medical, 
transport, and pay departments. There were in all 217 
Tremearoe, op.dt., p.124. 


Europeans. See 
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from ‘the Army* in the day-to-day contacts with the people would 
have exposed British rule, or the exercise of jurisdiction, to the 
charge of naked military despotism. Consequently, the government 
made a superb political compromise by establishing and developing 
several police forces whose members not only received training in 
the use of firearms but also carried out the duties normally performed 
by soldiers. Developments in the early twentieth century confirmed 
the patterns already set in the nineteenth. 



Chapter 2 


ERA OF STEADY CONSOLIDATION 

1900-30 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK 1900-30 

The pioneering efforts of the government during the nineteenth 
century gave way to steady consolidation within the first three 
decades of the present century. In the same way, the earlier police 
establishments of the preceding century became re-organized, 
expanded and strengthened between 1900 and 1930. 

Such police re-organizations occasionally kept slow pace with 
the general trend of administrative arrangements of which a 
do minan t feature was the amalgamation of smaller units. Although 
from 1898 the government had recognized the need for bringing the 
various parts of Nigeria under a common administrative head, the 
execution of that policy for political and economic reasons proceeded 
gradually till 1914. But in the history of police developments, 1917 
and 1930 were more crucial than the amalgama tion landmar ks of 
1906 and 1914. 

Until May 1906, three separate police forces served the needs of 
the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos, the Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria and the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. With the 
amalgamation of Lagos and the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria in 
May 1906, the existing police forces of the two territories were 
merged under a common Commissioner. 

That arrangement remained in force until the 1914 amalgamation 
of Northern and Southern Nigeria when it became necessary to 
review the existing police arrangements for the country, but no 
decision for an immediate amalgamation of the police forces of the 
Northern and Southern Provinces was taken in 1914. None was 
seriously considered until the period 1926-30. Before then, the 
government was content with passing the police ordinance of 1917 
which provided uniform regulations for the separate police forces of 
the Northern and Southern Provinces. 
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Two main factors explain that delay. The outbreak of World 
War I indirectly discouraged further administrative reforms on a 
large scale. The government also seriously considered the separate 
administrative needs of the Northern and Southern Provinces. 
When, however, it discovered more compelling reasons for a larger 
police amalgamation these considerations were reviewed. 

Before April 1930, when the Nigeria Police Force was established, 
the government had encouraged the development of separate police 
forces in the colony and protectorates under its administrative 
control. Local conditions and the requirements of the heads of the 
separate administrations dictated the pace of police developments 
and the nature of their functions in these territories. 

POLICE DEVELOPMENTS IN LAGOS 1900-1906 

Compared with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and the 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, the first six years of the present 
century were not very significant in the history of the Lagos Police. 
Much of its development had already taken place from 1896 to 
1899. Unlike the other British protectorates in Nigeria, Lagos 
Colony and Protectorate had the^lpast police problems arising from 
punitive expeditions and patrols. However, in the Lagos Protectorate 
the Jimits of British j urisdiction were the vaguest before 1914. 
Under such circumstances, the Yoruba chiefs and their people relied 
on their pre-colonial law enforcement agencies. The members of the ' 
Lagos Police therefore did not constitute a troublesome presence in 
their midst during this period. 

While the relatively relaxed pace of expansion and consolidation 
of British administration was proceeding in Yorubaland, the 
government was content to increase the establishment of the Lagos 
' Police to meet only itsjimited requirements. For example, the 
railway in particular needed very close protection in parts of the 
Lagos Protectorate. Consequently, the strength of the Railway 
Police showed an appreciable increase during this period. 

, Special police arrangements were also required for preventive • 
service between Lagos Colony and Protectorate and French 
Dahomey. But the inadequacy of the arrangements there was 
shown by the decision of the authorities to employ only three 
detectives between September 1904 and May 1905 to check, over a 
difficult and extensive terrain, the large quantities of guns, gin and 
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tobbaco smuggled across the border. Not even the assistance of 
forty to fifty Hausa soldiers on patrol duty at Idiroko and Meko 
could control the illegal traffic. 1 

This p reventive service and the detective branch gave officials in 
Lagos very serious concern. In particular, the detective branch so 
disappointed MacGregor that with the consent of the Legislative 
Council he got rid of the ‘secret agents* in 1902. MacGregor’s 
charges of i nefficien cy against Detective Superintendent Green led 
to his retirement about the same time. 2 His successor, E. S. 
Willoughby, later improved the detective branch. 

THE RE-ASSESSMENT OF RIC TRAINING 

MacGregor’s era in Lagos proved most disappointing to the African 
police officers and NCO’s. Under him and his successors, Pratt, 
Willoughby and others had no prospects of further advancement in 
the Lagos Police. 

Nor were the African Officers and NCO’s any longer allowed to 
have the b enefit of tr aini ng overse as. Captain C. E. Johnstone, the 
new Commissioner of Police who succeeded Reeve-Tucker in 
February 1900, and Denton supported MacGregor in discouraging 
such training. Denton observed in July 1900: 3 

Taken generally it does not appear that the practice has been successful 
though in the cases of Superintendent Willoughby and Sergeant J. N. 
Thomas good results are reported. I am inclined to think that as a general 
rule men should not be sent to England except occasionally when a specially 
intelligent native or Non-Commissioned Officer with a really good know¬ 
ledge of English is discovered. I consider that the failures in the past are 
due to a great extent to faulty selection, and I also am of the opinion 
that the training given has not always been of the nature best suited to the 
requirements of the Colony. 

Johnstone’s comments were equally discouraging. He singled out 
Pratt for praise but had no confidence in the value of RIC training 
for the Lagos Police. In his view, the RIC course was: 

Of an entirely different nature to [sic] that which has to be dealt with out 
here—the course is chiefly theoretical, and native officers and NCO’s [sic] 

1. SP. No. 15 o/1907, Report on the Preventive Service, 1905-6. 

2. CSO. 1/1/57, MacGregor to Chamberlain, 8 March 1902, enclosure. 

3. CSO. 1/1/31, Denton to Chamberlain, 26 July 1900. 
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sent home have to listen to long lectures on game and fishing laws which of 
course they must find very wearisome and uninteresting to say nothing of 
being absolutely useless to them. 4 

The Colonial Office agreed with the views expressed by MacGregor, 
Denton and Johnstone on the unsuitability of RIC training for the 
African members of the Lagos Police. With its approval the 
nineteenth century practice in this respect was discontinued. 5 

However, the Lagos government was not consistent in its criticism 
of the relevance of RIC experience and training to the Lagos Police 
service. Acting on the specific request made by MacGregor and 
Johnstone for two European Assistant Commissioners of Police 
with RIC background and experience for detective work, the 
Colonial Office selected two such officers. One of these, James 
Owens, a former Sergeant at the RIC Depot in Dublin, became an 
Assistant Commissioner of the Lagos Police from January 1901. 6 
The other, James Molloy, also a former RIC Sergeant, took up 
appointment as an Assistant Commissioner of the Lagos Police 
from April 1901. 7 

This policy of discrimination is further exemplified by the attitude 
of the Colonial Office. Before World War I, the RIC course for 
British Officers had much appeal for the Colonial Office. In a circular 
letter of September 1907, Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, made training at the RIC Depot, Dublin, compulsory for 
some British police officers in the police establishments of the 
British West Indies and others in British East and West Africa. 
Lord Crewe, his successor, continued this policy. 8 

The RIC course, recommended by the Colonial Office till the 
outbreak of World War I, covered many subjects including 
gymnastics, ju-jitsu, riding, swimming, life-saving, fire and ambu¬ 
lance drill, the RIC Code and Manual, discipline, command, 
musketry, fingerprint identification, police duties, police court 
procedure, duties of public prosecutors, law of evidence and elements 

4. CSO. 1/1/31, Denton to Chamberlain, 26 July 1900, enclosure. 

5. CO. 147/150, CO. to OAG., Lagos, 4 September 1900. 

6. CSO. 1/1/33, MacGregor to Chamberlain, 12 January 1901. 

CO. 147/153, J. Owens to CO., 12 December 1900. 

7. CO. 147/159, Inspector-General, RIC., to CO., 4 March 1901. 

CO. 147/159, CO. to Inspector-General, RIC., 14 March 1901. 

CO. 147/159, Inspector-General, RIC., to CO., 12 April 1901. 

8. CSO. 1/28/8, Elgin to Girouard, 20 September 1907. 

CSO. 1/31/10, Circular letter, Crewe to OAG., 20 August 1908. 
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of criminal law. The RIC instructors gave special lectures on tropical 
hygiene and sanitation and the police and other laws of the territories 
where students worked. 

The RIC students spent about six months at the depot where the 
officers could adjust the duration of training to meet individual 
qualifications and aptitude. The Colonial Office shared the cost of 
the RIC training with the territorial governments which sponsored 
the students. British police officers employed overseas conveniently 
took this course during their leaves of absence in the United 
Kingdom. 9 

That the RIC, which had developed from Peel’s Peace Preservation 
Act of 1814, 10 inspired for a century or so the British police forces 
overseas was understandable. The RIC programme provided at 
that time the best training for the conditions expected in the British 
dependencies overseas. The RIC training had been adapted to the 
conditions in Ireland with its heritage of rebellion and opposition 
to British rule for many centuries. The British government expected 
similar opposition from the territories for whose police forces it 
recommended the RIC course. 

The British police officers sent to the RIC depot were thereby 
given the opportunity of having guidance from the accumulated 
experience of this Constabulary. Such training was all the more 
required of the British police officers who in Nigeria did not begin 
from the lowest rung of the police ladder. If they had done so, 
they would have learnt by trial and error many valuable lessons on 
the local conditions before reaching gazetted ranks. The contin¬ 
uous encouragement given by the Colonial Office to British 
police officers serving in Nigeria suggested that Nigeria was con¬ 
sidered a potential Ireland. But how satisfactory were the results 
of RIC training given to British police officers sent to Nigeria 
and other British dependencies? 

In general, the results of the RIC training did not please British 
administrative and other officials overseas. The Kenya Police 
authorities, for example, disapproved of RIC training because it did 
not adequately meet -local .requirements. 11 Girouard, Lugard’s 
successor as High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria, also criticized 
such training. According to him, 

9. CSO. 1/31/10, Crewe to OAG., 20 August 1908. 

10. Jeffries, op.cit., pp. 30-31. 

11. W. R. Foran, The Kenya Police, 1887-1960 Lend. 1962, p. 39. 
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the training obtained at the Royal Irish Constabulary Depot will not render 
an officer much more efficient for the performance of his duties in this 
Protectorate. It is a matter for regret that it is not possible to arrange for a 
course of instruction for these officers, in the police systems of one or other 
of the Mohammedan countries. 12 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL POLICE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA 1900-1905 

Before the circular letters of Elgin and Crewe were dispatched, the 
government of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria showed no 
interest in sending its police officers and NCO’s abroad for the RIC 
training. Ralph Moor, the High Commissioner of the Protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria from 1900 to 1903, showed no enthusiasm for 
the RIC course despite the fact that he was previously an officer at 
its Dublin depot His attitude, however, was not surprising. 
Compared with Lagos, the position in his protectorate was different. 
The relative peace in the Yoruba hinterland after 1893 enabled the 
officials there to spare the time for the training abroad of its police 
officers and NCO’s, but the more persistent Nigerian opposition to 
the expansion and consolidation of British administrative control in 
the Niger Coast Protectorate (later Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria) offered no such favourable opportunity. 

Until the military position in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria 
improved, Moor was content to tackle first things first. Mainly 
because the new protectorate administration in January 1900 had 
more urgent problems than that of setting up a better police force, 
Moor delayed a wholesale re-organization of the police until 1902. 
In the meantime. Moor adopted make-shift police arrangements. 
For nearly two years he had only the 40 ‘Civil Police’ or ‘Niger 
District Police’ whom he had taken over from the RNC and the 
Court Messengers whom he used as guards and escorts in addition 
to their carrying official messages between the districts. Some of 
these Court Messengers, who in 1901 numbered 180, provided the 
staff for the Prison Department and carried out all court pro¬ 
cesses. 13 

The military position in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria from 

12. CSO. 1/28/9, Girouard to CO., 30 October 1907. This dispatch is contained 
in African ( West) No. 894: Papers relating to the Estimates of the West 
African colonies and protectorates for 1908 and 1908-9 CO., July 1908. 

13. CO. 520/1, Moor to CO., 27 January 1900. 

CO. 520/10, Moor to CO., 9 December 1901. 

CRA., Southern Nigeria , 1901, p. 12. 
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1900 to 1901 was the main reason why Moor delayed a full-scale 
police re-organization. He postponed this reform until the large 
punitive expedition launched in 1901 against the slave-dealing Aros 
in the hinterland was assured of success. Moor believed that until 
the Aro opposition to British further penetration into the Ibo 
hinterland was crushed, the new administration could neither 
expand nor consolidate its position effectively. When the Aro Field 
Force began to make headway, Moor felt freer to consider large- 
scale police reforms. Feeling quite secure, he favoured in the 
Estimates for 1902-3 the establishment of ‘a permanent Civil Police 
Force’,' 4 and towards the end of the Aro expedition, Moor took 
prompt action to establish a better police force. On 26 February 
1902 he made known his Police Proclamation (No. 4 of 1902)' 5 which 
gave the re-organized police force the title of ‘Southern Nigeria 
Police’. At its head was an Inspector assisted by British and African 
officers. The status, powers, functions, discipline and privileges of 
the Southern Nigeria Police resembled those of the Lagos Police. 

As head of the new police force of Southern Nigeria, Moor chose 
an officer with former military, and not police, experience. Lieutenant 
J. L. R. Parry, the first Inspector (and after 1905 Commissioner) of 
Police had had a previous record of military service in Canada and 
Southern Nigeria.' 6 Between 1904 and 1905 Parry had as his 
lieutenants two British Assistant Inspectors and three African 
Assistant Inspectors.' 7 Despite the similarity in titles, the salaries 
and status of the British and African Assistant Inspectors differed. 18 


THE SOUTH 


IN NIGERIA POLICE FORCE 1906-13 


The consolidation of the police force begun by Moor in 1902 
proceeded gradually after the amalgamation of May 1906. Under 
the new arrangement, the combined territories had a common 
‘Southern Nigeria Police Force* headed by Johnstone, the former 


14. CO. 520/10, Moor to CO., 9 December 1901. 

15. CO. 588/1, The Police Proclamation, No. 4 of 1902. 

This was amended by Proclamation No. 11 of 1902. 

16. CSO. 1/13/16, Acting High Commissioner, Southern Nigeria, to CO., 14 
October 1901. 

CSO. 1/13/22, Moor to CO., 2 February 1903. 

17. Southern Nigeria Blue Books, 1904 and 1905. The expatriates were E. 
Duguid and T. F. R. Parry. The Africans were Henry Cobham, Charles 
Ekanem Esin, and Henshaw Thomas Eyo. 

18. The expatriates received £350 a year while the Africans were given the 
scale of £45.12s. 6d.— £110. 
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Commissioner of the Lagos Police who in May 1906 assumed the 
new title of Inspector-General. J. L. R. Parry, the former head of the 
Police in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, became the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police in 1908. Until December 1906, the nine 
British personnel in the new police force were of gazetted ranks. 
The bulk of the 1,043 African members comprised the lower ranks. 
Of these, there were 555 Yorubas, 393 Ibos, 60 Binis, 16 Ijos, 
9 Itsekiri, 5 Hausas and 5 Kroomen. 19 

For the African police officers and NCO’s, the 1906 amalgamation 
brought no sudden or large-scale improvemen t in status. The able, 
loyal and devoted officer Adolphus Pratt experienced such stagnation 
that until his retirement in 1914 he was no more than a Police 
Superintendent. Such other capable African police officers as H. 
Cobham of the former Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and E. S. 
Willoughby of Lagos had no better progress. That colour bar and 
| /facial discrimination played a large part in limiting the opportunities 
of competent African police officers during the fir st four de cades of 
the present century is a matter that will be further discussed in the 
later sections of this chapter. 

In other respects too, the 1906 amalgamation was disappointing 
to the African NCO’s and those of lower ranks. The existing 
facilities for their training continued to be inadequate. Since 1900, 
the emphasis had been on local in-service training. The only notice¬ 
able improvement in their training programme after May 1906 was 
the compilation and publication of the ‘Constables Catechism* 
which summarized for the benefit of literate policemen the general 
police duties and the most common offences in the combined 
territories. Their basic training however continued to emphasize 
drill, the prevention and detection of crime and general police 
duties. 20 

About the same time, British police officers in Southern Nigeria 
attended the obligatory RIC course. The results of the eight 
British members of the Southern Nigeria Police Force who took 
this course in 1908, Acting Inspector-General Parry described as 
‘very satisfactory’. 21 For Nigeria, such an assessment of the value of 
the RIC course was exceptional. However, for a protectorate where 


19. CSO. 1/15/11, Egerton to Elgin, conf. 17 March 1907. 

20. Annual report. Southern Nigeria , 1907, p. 151. SP. No. 16 of 1909, p. 4. 

21. Ibid. 
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punitive expeditions and patrols were frequent, the RIC course 
understandably proved convenient 

Basically, the 1906 amalgamation had no great impact on the 
development and role of the police in Southern Nigeria. It is true 
that the command structure from May 1906 was unified. There is 
also no doubt that with the same amalgamation the police establish¬ 
ment increased so as to cope with the vast area to be patrolled. In 
other respects, there was nothing exceptional about the role of the 
police who continued to perform semi-military duties. 

However, Southern Nigeria apparently continued to be under¬ 
policed despite the increase in the establishment of the new police 
force. The police position in some districts remained so acute till 
1914 that some administrative officers made an improper use of the 
corps of Court Messengers who after 1902 had ceased to be 
policemen in the former Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. There 
were ample indications of the misuse of the Court Messengers in 
Benin province until 1914. J. Watt, the political officer in that 
province, revealed in his report of June 1914 that Court Messengers 
there ‘have been of great service in bringing criminals to justice and 
maintaining the prestige of the Government and the Native Court’. 22 
Obviously, Watt and others of his kind paid little attention to the 
earlier warning given by H. C. Moorhouse, then the Secretary of 
the Southern Provinces, against such mal-practices. In March 1914 
Moorhouse had emphasized: 

The maintenance of order, the detection of crime and arrest and bringing to 
justice of criminals are some of the functions of chiefs and the excessive use 
of court messengers in such cases is apt to diminish their authority and 
lessen their control. Court Messengers are not designed to undertake 
police functions... 23 

Under an administration which between May 1906 and September 
1912 emphasized the economic development of Southern Nigeria, 
it was understandable that there was relatively little attention paid 
to the question of further police reforms. In this choice of priorities 
the police of Southern Nigeria appeared to have been on the losing 
side. 


22. Benprof. 4/1/75, File No. BP. 119/14. 

23. Ibid. Directive dated 10 March 1914. 
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PRIORITIES IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 1900-1908 

In the neighbouring Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, the govern¬ 
ment between 1900 and 1913 had its police as well as other problems. 
In understanding its approach to the problems connected with the 
emergence, development and role of modem police forces there, it 
is useful to ascertain its priorities during this period. 

In the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, the government relied a 
great deal on the chiefs for law enforcement in the vast territories 
brought under its control. In doing so, it had very little choice 
because the area to be controlled there was larger than in the south 
and its resources in man-power and money were severely limited. 
This arrangement took for granted an atmosphere of friendly 
co-operation between the Fulani-Hausa chiefs and the British 
government. That, however, was a plant of slow growth. 

At a time when the people’s opposition to British administrative 
control was intense and the loyalty of the chiefs who had submitted 
to British rule after punitive expeditions could not be taken for 
granted, Frederick Lugard, the High Commissioner, like R. Moor in 
the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, concentrated on military matters 
rather than on any large-scale police re-organization or reform. 
Lugard first sought to make the British position in Northern Nigeria 
paramount before trying to delegate police and other powers to the 
chiefs under his system of indirect administration. By 1903, much of 
the initial work of conquest and ‘pacification’ was accomplished. 
When the Emir of Kano and the Sultan of Sokoto accepted British 
rule in 1903, the lesser chiefs knew which way the wind blew. 
Opposition continued thereafter but that was farther south, around 
the Benue valley, particularly in Tivland. 

The police re-organization attempts did not wait until the Benue 
valley people were completely subjugated. For a while, the govern¬ 
ment concentrated on more adequate police arrangements for the 
Muslim Emirates of the northern parts of the Protectorate. Under 
that setting, it re-organized in 1908 the existing police system and 
allowed the Emirs considerable control over their local police, the 
Dogarai, in their respective areas of jurisdiction. 

On the whole, the growth and development of modern police 
forces in the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria were less complicated 
than in the south. Until the 1914 amalgamation, Northern Nigeria 
had no regular Fire Brigade, no formal Water Police besides the 
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make-shift arrangements made by the members of the RNC Con¬ 
stabulary. The extension of the Lagos Railway northwards after 
1908 imposed a further burden on the Northern Nigeria government 
which took care of this by employing supernumerary police for 
railway duties. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL POLICE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 1900-1906 

Under Lugard’s administration, 1900-1906, police arrangements in 
Northern Nigeria were comparatively simple. He took fifty men 
from the RNC to form the nucleus of the Civil Police under the new 
protectorate administration begun in 1900. 24 

J. F. Carroll, the first head of Lugard’s ‘Civil Police and Prisons* 
was the former Senior Assistant Police Commissioner who had 
played an important part in placing the detective branch of the 
Lagos Police on a sound footing. He however did not live long 
enough to do as much for Northern Nigeria. Appointed Inspector 
of Police in Northern Nigeria on 17 August 1900, he died suddenly 
on 10 December of the same year. 25 

Carroll was succeeded in 1901 by another British officer with 
keen interest in detective work. Albert L. de Morley Mynn, the new 
head of police (then called Commissioner) was the former Police 
Inspector in Bombay. 26 Among the early heads of police forces in 
Nigeria Mynn’s experience was rare. Apart from his professional 
military career, Mynn already had considerable police experience 
before heading a force in Northern Nigeria. More important, he 
was already familiar with handling Muslims. There was no record 
that he took the RIC course before or after reaching Northern 
Nigeria. However, by 1903 Mynn was in disagreement with Lugard 
over police matters largely because the latter had found no place for 
him in an expanded police force. As early as 1901 Lugard had 
realized that the police force of 50 men headed by Mynn hardly 
met the needs of the two cantonments of Lokoja and Zungeru and 
the sixteen provinces. He therefore increased its strength to 100 
men before the end of 1901 and added 50 men in 1902. Such an 
increase however failed to satisfy Lugard who wanted to establish a 
‘Constabulary* to ‘relieve the troops of many duties which interfere 

24. CRA, Northern Nigeria, Jan. 1900 — March 1901, p. 1. 

25. Northern Nigeria, Blue Books 1900, p. N. 11. 

26. CSO. 1/27/3, Information on Mynn filed here. 
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with their training’. He also believed that the WAFF was too costly 
to be spared for police duties. 27 

In January 1903, Lugard advanced strong reasons to support his 
demand for a Constabulary. This new body, he said, should be 
something more than a Police Force, something more like a Militia 
or Reserve Unit of the WAFF which should have training annually 
in musketry. He hoped that the new body, assisted by special 
service officers, could serve as a Reserve Battalion to preserve good 
order throughout the protectorate. 28 This Constabulary, Lugard 
further proposed, should be headed by a Commissioner of Police 
who would be assisted by British District Superintendents of Police 
with RIC training. 29 

The High Commissioner carried out the above scheme in 1903 
with a new police force consisting of 29 officers and 1,000 NCO’s 
and Constables most of whom were ‘time-expired native soldiers 
including several ex-sergeants and corporals, of satisfactory 
character’. The force was armed with Lee-Enfield carbines. 30 The 
Constabulary received training similar to that of the WAFF except 
for the modified musketry course. To equip them for general police 
duties the members of the Constabulary received instruction in many 
subjects including the laws of the protectorate, government orders 
enforceable by the police, the prevention and detection of crime, 
preservation of peace, execution of warrants, serving of summonses 
and so on. 31 The Constabulary performed many tasks. Some of the 
members guarded gaols, supervised convicts engaged in out-door 
work and provided escorts for the Residents, revenue officers and 
other officials touring the various provinces. Others prevented or 
detected smuggling and revenue offences, enforced the criminal 
laws of the protectorate and executed court processes. 32 

That Lugard carried out this re-organization in 1903, and not 
before, is important. It is also noteworthy that the size of the force 
had increased from 150 in 1902 to over 1,000 in 1903. He needed this 
increased and re-organized force to complete and strengthen the 
work begun by the soldiers during the expeditions against Kano 

27. CRA. Northern Nigeria , January—December 1901, p. 46. 

CRA. Northern Nigeria, 1902, pp. 103-7, and 152. 

28. CSO. 1/27/3, Lugard to Chamberlain, conf. 30 January 1903. 

29. Ibid. 

30. CRA. Northern Nigeria, 1903, p. 192. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 
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and Sokoto early in 1903. Intent also on watching the 
military situation generally in the protectorate, he did not wish 
immediately to convert his re-organized police force into a completely 
civilian body. 

After this expansion, Lugard believed that Mynn was unfit to 
head the re-organized force, particularly as the new force was about 
ten times larger than the one over which the latter had been appointed 
Commissioner. But mainly because Mynn’s special interest and 
aptitude lay in detecting crime, Lugard was willing to make him head 
a sub-department, the Criminal Investigation Branch, needed to 
check increased incidents of burglaries and ‘petty crime’ in the 
cantonments. 33 Administrative and other reforms inevitably take 
their toll of men who thus become redundant. So it happened to 
Mynn in 1903. Mynn felt dissatisfied with his demotion from the 
rank of Commissioner and became embittered in that his contribu¬ 
tions to the pioneer police service in Northern Nigeria had not met 
with recognition. Mynn recalled in April 1903: 

When I was offered the appointment in the Police in Northern Nigeria I 
understood that I would be always the Head of the Department, I therefore 
gave every attention to my work and single-handed I worked both day and 
night. I had to drill, instruct, equip 157 men, keep all the records, enquire 
into and prosecute in all cases, out of my own pocket I had to build two or 
three houses for my Police to live in, I had to buy my own stationery and 
books to enable me to keep my records, and I have never thought of a few 
shillings when it was necessary to improve my Department. 34 

Mynn’s personal attachment to the force and to the department 
was obviously very strong. He did not appear to have shirked his 
duty. He proved a devoted head of police. Having failed in his 
protests, Mynn reluctantly took up his new post as head of the 
Criminal Investigation Branch. After May 1903 he came under the 
control of the new Police Commissioner, Major A. Bain of the 
Royal Engineers. Probably still smarting under his demotion, Mynn 
had considerable friction with Bain. To avoid further irritation and 
misunderstanding, the Colonial Office terminated Mynn’s appoint- 


33. CSO. 1/27/3, Lugard to CO., conf. 1 May 1903. 

34. CSO. 1/27/3, Mynn to Lugard, 28 April 1903. 
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ment in January 1905 on the grounds of insubordination. 33 

After Mynn’s departure, the Constabulary settled down to do its 
work in earnest. The number of District Superintendents increased 
from nineteen in 1903 to thirty-one in 1905. In 1904, a new post— 
that of Staff Officer—was created, the first Staff Officer being 
Captain Arthur Evans Johnson whose appointment began in April 
1904. 36 For over a decade, this energetic officer headed the pro¬ 
tectorate’s police force. 

The officers of the new Constabulary were required to take the 
RIC course before or after appointment. Many officers in this 
protectorate did so during the period 1908-11. Johnson took it in 
June 1908 as head of the police force, a rather inconvenient arrange¬ 
ment for him. T. J. Ball, the Commandant at the RIC Depot, 
Dublin, did not give Johnson a flattering report in July 1908. 37 

THE POLICE RE-ORGANIZATION 1907-13 

Despite that report, Johnson became the head of another re-organized 
police force based on well-considered plans made during 1906-7. 
The Constabulary formed in 1903 ‘to act as a Civil Police [Force] 
besides being an addition to the defensive strength of the Pro¬ 
tectorate’ failed in its first objective according to Acting High 
Commissioner W. Wallace in December 1906. Wallace attributed 
this failure to the existing system of ‘dual control’. 38 During the 
planning stage, he consulted General T. L. N. Morland, the 
Inspector-General of the WAFF, who advised that the police in 
Northern Nigeria should not be too ‘militarized’. 39 The reorgani¬ 
zation plan was postponed for further consideration until E. P. C. 
Girouard took over the administration in 1907. 

Girouard agreed with Wallace that the ‘chief defect* of the existing 
police system was the ‘dual control’ exercised by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Constabulary (a new title adopted in 1907) and the 
Residents subject to the over-all direction of the High Commissioner 

35. Northern Nigeria Blue Book, 1905, p. N. 37. 

CSO. 1/27/3, Bain to Lugard, No. 1308 of 1903 
CSO. 1/27/3, Wallace to Mynn, 10 July 1903. 

CSO. 1/27/3, Beresford to Mynn, 14 July 1903. 

CSO. 1/27/3, Wallace to Chamberlain conf. 24 July 1903. 

36. Northern Nigeria Blue Books, 1903 and 1905. 

37. CSO. 1/28/9, Crewe to Girouard, conf. 23 July 1908. 

38. CSO. 1/27/6, Wallace to Elgin, conf. 6 Dember 1906. 

39. CSO. 1/27/6, Wallace to Elgin, conf. 13 December 1906, enclosure. 
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(called Governor after 1908). Under the old arrangement, the 
District Superintendent of Constabulary was responsible to both the 
Chief Commissioner of Constabulary and the Resident in charge of 
a province. To the former the District Superintendent was respon¬ 
sible for recruiting, equipment, training, discipline, internal economy, 
prison guards and escorts; and to the latter for c rimin al investigation, 
summonses, civil arrests, patrols, preventive service, intelligence and 
secret service. One result of the District Superintendent’s onerous 
duties was that he performed some of them haphazardly. Besides, 
the system of dual control led to a multiplication of duties, absence 
of continuity and uniformity and misconception of authority. 

Re-organization, Girouard hoped, would check these defects. 40 
It did to a large extent. About the same time Girouard apportioned 
other duties among the Northern Nigeria Regiment, the re-organized 
police and the Residents in charge of provinces. These duties 
involved escorts and patrols, prison and convict guards, preventive 
service, secret and intelligence service. 41 

Through the re-organization, Girouard also delegated to the 
traditional rulers the power to police their respective areas. Such a 
reform, he was sure, would reduce drastically the expenditure on 
the British-created police. In his desire for a gradual delegation of 
such power, Girouard began with the strong Muslim centres in the 
northern parts of the protectorate where he wished to encourage the 
use of such ‘local police* as the Dogarai. He was not prepared then 
to do this in the southern parts and in the two cantonments, where 
Muslim influence seemed less strong. He preferred in these areas to 
retain the protectorate police until the local chiefs could be trusted 
to develop their Dogarai. 42 

The ethnic composition of the lower ranks of the Police under 
the re-organized scheme showed that the Hausa element was not as 
predominant as might have been expected. In 1908, the police force 
comprised 240 Hausas, 216 Yorubas, 102 Beriberis, 53 Fulani and 
25 Nupes. During the same period, the ethnic origins of 54 other 
members of the force were not recorded. 43 The Yorubas were 
probably from Borin and other provinces close to Southern Nigeria. 


40. CSO. 1/27/7, Girouard to Elgin, conf. 16 October 1907, Enclosure. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid. 

43. MP. 148/1908: Return of Naval and Military resources on 31 December 1908. 
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The Tiv apparently were not keen on assuming police duties for the 
colonial government. 

When the 1908 re-organized scheme came into effect, Bain retired 
on ‘abolition of office’. Girouard introduced new titles and from 
1 April 1908 the head of the police force was known as ‘Inspector- 
General’ with Johnson being the first to assume this title. 44 The title 
of the force was also changed from Northern Nigeria Constabulary 
to Northern Nigeria Police. The new force, armed with Martini- 
Enfield carbines, had ‘continuous’ military training every year 45 
before the 1914 amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria. 

Despite minor changes, the new police proclamation (No. 5 of 
1910) 46 basically confirmed the structure of the force under the 1908 
scheme. The police arrangements for Northern Nigeria were not 
substantially altered by the amalgamation effected on 1 January 
1914. 

WAR-TIME PROBLEMS 1914-18 

Briefly, this second amalgamation brought about a central govern 
ment under a Governor-General 47 (later called Governor). Under 
him, a Lieutenant-Governor took charge of each of the Northern 
and Southern Provinces. Each of these two groups of Provinces 
had an Inspector-General of Police who was responsible to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Less than a year after the coming into effect of this amalgamation, 
Nigeria, as well as other countries, became involved in the world 
war which imposed greater responsibilities on the tw o police force s 
in the Northern and Southern Provinces. The careful planning wfilch 
had preceded the various re-organization schemes aimed at 
consolidation in both Provinces .yielded satisfactory results. 
Although the war depleted the forces of officers and other ranks, 
both police forces tried as best they could to maintain law and order. 
On 4 August 1914 when the British government declared war on 
Germany, Nigerian territory lay open to German attacks from the 
neighbouring Cameroons. While the soldiers took care of external 
defence, the police forces of Nigeria looked after internal security. 

44. Northern Nigeria Blue Book, 1908, p. N. 39. 

45. MP. 148/1908. 

46. E. A. Speed, Laws of the protectorate of Northern Nigeria, 1910, London, 
1910, pp. 383 ff. 

47. The title of Governor-General was made personal to Lugard. 
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To give the country adequate police protection, Lugard on 6 August 
1914 took prompt action by issuing a proclamation, which ordered 
the enrolment, beginning from 7 August, of Special Constables in 
the colony and protectorate. In the Southern Provinces, the pro¬ 
clamation empowered the Inspector-General of Police, the 
Commissioners of Police and District Officers to determine in what 
manner and for how long Special Constables would be used to assist 
in *JIle preservation of peace, the protection of the inhabitants, and 
the security of property*. 4 * 

The response was not always voluntary nor encouraging. When 
no volunteers in Benin Province were forthcoming till October 1914, 
Assistant District Officer E. E. Potter tried other methods. He 
‘rounded up’ at Ifon ‘some ex-soldiers, ex-police, and gang-drivers 
from the Sabon-Gida area, and after explaining the idea to them 
obtained a promise of help if needed.* 49 In the Northern Provinces, 
there were in 1915 only thirty-nine Special Constables. 50 

When the British government on 12 August 1914 extended the 
war to Austria-Hungary, Lugard once more took other steps in 
Nigeria. On 13 August 1914 he ordered ‘the entire Police Force’ of 
the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, the larger of the two police forces 
of the newly amalgamated territories, to be ready to serve with 
imperial and local troops during the period of war. 51 The relatively 
few protectorate police in Northern Nigeria were later similarly 
involved. 

During the war, the members of both police forces zealously 
displayed their previous training in firearms. They were engaged in 
bloody encounters such as those experienced by the Yola and Muri 
detachments of the Northern Nigeria Police which patrolled the 
border with the Cameroons. 52 

However, the war-effort adversely affected police efficiency in 
other ways. It was a major factor in reducing the effective supervision 
given by the police officers in charge of the provincial commands. 
With few officers available, some police stations in the Northern 
Provinces had no inspection from 1914 to 1915. 53 

48. The Nigeria Gazette Extraordinary, vol. I, no. 50, 6 August 1914, p. 163. 

49. Calprof. 4/1, E. E. Porter to the Commissioner, Benin, 19 October 1914. 

50. Report on the Police Department, Northern Provinces, 1915, p. 1. 

51. The Nigeria Gazette Extraordinary, vol. 1, no. 61,14 August, 1914. 

52. Report on the Police Department, Northern Provinces, 1915, pp. 2-3. 

53. Ibid., pp 3-4.. 

J. M. Fremantle, Gazetteer of Muri province , n.d. pp. 69-71. 
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It is conceivable that the war-effort inspired the Crown to 
introduce on 26 July 1915 a new medal, the African Police Medal 
for Meritorious Service. Officially, it came out of a consideration of 
‘the meritorious services rendered by members of the Police Forces 
in our East and West African Colonies and Protectorates, other than 
those of European descent.’ In these territories, it was open only to 
African NCO’s and other ranks with a record of over fifteen years* 
service ‘marked by exceptional ability and merit’ in cases of 
'conspicuous zeal and gallantry’. 54 Lance-Corporal Mainassara 
Buzu of the Northern Nigeria Police, one of the earliest recipients of 
this award in Nigeria, was decorated ‘for distinguished conduct’ 
during an attack by Bassas on Koton Karifi in Niger Province on 8 
October 1914. 55 

As part of the war-effort, Lugard’s administration enacted in 
August 1917 the important Police Ordinance (Cap. 32), 56 which 
established the ‘Southern Police Force’ for the Colony and Southern 
Provinces and the ‘Northern Police Force’ for the Northern 
Provinces. Following the 1914 amalgamation, this was the first 
major enactment which sought to provide uniform regulations for 
the two police forces in the combined territories. Enacted under 
war-time emergency, it did not however make many drastic changes. 

Under it, each police force consisted of an Inspector-General, a 
Deputy Inspector-General, Commissioners, Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, Superintendents and other ranks. 57 It brought the Residents 
and other administrative officers in charge of the various provinces 
and districts into close contact with the police—a situation rendered 
unavoidable by their common endeavour to maintain law and 
order. 58 Its most novel feature lay in the abolition of pensions 
and their replacement by gratuities. 59 Indeed, the government did 
not re-introduce pensions until 1946. It also authorized the gover¬ 
nment to prolong, by one year at the most, the services of the 
police if their terms of engagement expired during a state of war, 
insurrection or other hostility. 60 This provision catered for the present 
and subsequent emergencies in Nigeria. 

54. The Nigeria Gazette, vol. 2, no. 65, December 1915, p. 638. 

55. The Nigeria Gazette, vol. 4, no. 19, 5 April 1917, p. 132. 

56. D. Kingdon, The laws of Nigeria 1923, Lagos, 1923, pp. 441-61. 

57. Ibid., clauses 3 and 5. 

58. Ibid., clauses 7 and 8. 

59. Ibid., clauses 14-17. * 

60. Ibid., clause 12(5). 
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POST-WAR PROBLBMS 1919-30 

At the end of World War I, the government seriously examined the 
many problems which affected the police in the Northern and 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria. It first tackled the problems relating 
to the welfare and training of the Police in Lagos most of whom 
paid for their lodging in private houses since they lacked accommoda¬ 
tion in barracks. 

Governor Hugh Clifford (1919-25) (Lugard’s successor) gave 
urgent attention to these problems. In doing so, Clifford had the 
able assistance of the two new Inspectors-General of the two police 
forces of the Southern and Northern Provinces—C. W. Duncan, 
who in 1919 succeeded Johnstone, and A. G. Uniacke 61 who in the 
same year replaced Johnson. 

In dealing with the problems of the police in the Southern 
Provinces including Lagos, Clifford endorsed Duncan’s plan which 
provided for the establishment at headquarters of a depot-company 
for training and instructing recruits as well as making better 
accommodation for the police in Lagos. The implementation of this 
plan—including the building of barracks—Clifford and Duncan 
spread over the period 1921-3. 62 By 1925 forty per cent of the rank 
and file of the malice in Lagos lived in barracks; the remaining sixty 
per cent received ‘a-k&lging allowance’. 63 

The plans made by Clifford and his successors for police training 
provided for the separate needs of the two groups of Provinces. 
Here also the 1914 amalgamation brought no immediate changes. 
The authorities undertook a programme for training policemen 
locally. The^Dep ot a t- L a go s served the needs of the policemen in 
that neighbourhood and was later used to give special instruction 
to the Native Administration (NA) Police from the Yoruba-speaking 
provinces nearer Lagos. From 1927 the government planned another 
police training centre for the rest of the Southern Provinces but 
there was no success until 1932 when the Police Reserve Training 
Depot at Enugu began functioning. 64 With its establishment, the 
government in July 1936 closed down the former Police Depot at 
Lagos and transferred its recruits to Enugu. 65 

61. The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List, 1928, p. 801. 

62. CANC., 29 December 1920, pp. 162-164. 

63. GALC., 6 February 1925, pp. 52 and 196. 

64* Annual Police report on the Southern Provinces, 1927, p. 10. 

ARNPF., 1932, p. 3. 

65. ARNPF., 1936, p. 15. 
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The plan drawn up by Uniacke and approved by Clifford resulted 
in the establishment of a separate ‘school of instruction’ at Kaduna 
for the police in the Northern Provinces. Uniacke saw clearly that 
the changed circumstances made such a training scheme urgent for 
the Northern Provinces. The development of trade and the expansion 
of cosmopolitan centres in the Northern Provinces were some of the 
major factors which influenced Uniacke’s decision. He therefore 
found it necessary to instruct policemen in the ‘proper duties of a 
Civil Force’ and no longer in those of ‘a more or less military nature’ 
as was done in the past. 66 

Under Uniacke’s guidance, the Kaduna Police School, begun in 
July 1922, was by 1926 regarded by the authorities as a permanent 
institution. 67 From 1929 this school extended its training facilities 
to the NCO’s and other ranks in the Dogarai forces of the Northern 
Provinces. 

Governor G. Thomson, Clifford’s successor, continued these 
arrangements for the training of the police in the Northern and 
Southern Provinces. He even tried to improve upon them by 
introducing a pilot-training scheme to obtain African Cadet 
Inspectors through accelerated promotion after the prescribed 
period of instruction lasting three years. This cadet scheme which 
was thrown open to the members of the public during the 1920’s at 
first won enthusiasm 68 but later disappointed the government as will 
be shown in chapter seven. 

The authorities also gave attention to providing new training 
facilities overseas for the British police officers who served in 
Nigeria. During the early 1920’s, the RIC training gave way to the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary course at its Newtownards depot in 
Northern Ireland. This change was a result of the Irish nationalist 
struggle after the Easter rising of 1916 and the subsequent settlement 
in 1922. At the Newtownards depot, some British officers of the 
Northern and Southern Police Forces in Nigeria joined others in 
receiving instruction either before or after taking up an appointment. 
In 1930 alone five such officers took the course at Newtownards.® 

Other expatriate police officers in Nigeria attended the advanced 


66. CANC., 29 December 1920, p. 160. 

67. CANC., 26 February 1923, p. 120. 

Annual police report on the Northern Provinces , 1927, p. 3. 

68. GALC., 18 February 1928, p. 69. 

69. ARNPF., 1930, p. 2. 
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courses of instruction for the senior Dominion and Colonial Police 
officers in the United Kingdom begun by the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police at New Scotland Yard in 1925. Five years 
later, five British senior police officers serving in Nigeria attended 
these courses. During the same period, two others attended at Peel 
House the advanced courses of lectures on criminal law, methods of 
identification, pathology, toxicology, prison administration, traffic 
problems and other subjects dealing with police duties. 70 

The training facilities provided for Nigerian policemen during 
the late 1920’s were considerably better than those available in the 
preceding decades. It is however understandable that while the 
pre-World War I administrators in Nigeria concentrated on the 
military and political aspects of their work their successors had 
better opportunities for consolidating the grounds gained through 
further reforms. The training facilities for the police which were 
provided during this period met the needs of the country till the late 
1930’s when further reforms were undertaken. 

In other directions, the police chiefs of the Northern and Southern 
Provinces undertook modest reforms during the late 1920’s. One of 
these affected the Kaduna Intelligence Bureau which seemed to 
have been an outgrowth of the criminal Investigation Branch begun 
by Mynn in 1903. During the late 1920’s the Bureau combined 
the duties of a Criminal Record Office with those of political inte¬ 
lligence. 71 The Bureau which stopped its political activities in 1933 
was merged by 1937 with the fingerprint Bureau of the Criminal 
Investigation Division, Lagos 72 

Because of its alarm over the increasing incidence of reckless 
driving, in August 1928 the government began the Motor Traffic 
Section of the Southern Police Force. This branch which comprised 
four European Superintendents and ten Nigerian Corporals 
attempted to control the dangerous driving of motor vehicles on the 
main roads and sought to enforce the regulations affecting licences, 
over-loading and other items. 73 Equipped with motor-cycles 
members of this branch covered three major zones in the Southern 
Provinces 74 

70. ibid. 

71. Annual Police report on the Northern Provinces, 1928, p. 9. 

72. ARNPF., 1933, p. 16. 

GALC., 22 March 1937, p. 18. 

.73. AGALC., 31 January 1929, p. 62. 

74. The 3 zones were: Lagos-Dugun in Abeokuta province; Ado-Ifon in Ondo 
province; Onitsha-Enugu-Port Harcourt in Onitsha and Owerri provinces. 
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There was however no comparable motor traffic arrangement for 
the Northern Provinces during the same period. Apparently, the 
government did not regard as urgent the provision of a similar 
scheme for the Northern Provinces where motor vehicles were then 
rare. 

The police motor traffic arrangements of the late 1920*s were 
temporarily discarded by the government in 1934 75 when Nigeria 
began to feel seriously the consequences of the World Depression. 
Such police motor traffic duties were however revived in 1937 when 
the economic situation in Nigeria began to improve. 

During the late 1920’s the Southern Police force assumed heavier 
extraneous duties which later became too cumbersome for the 
Nigeria Police Force. One of such duties involved the preventive 
service for which the Police and Customs Departments had been 
responsible at least from 1900. Under the new arrangements made 
in 1925, the Southern Police Force took over from the Customs 
Department the preventive work on the western frontier. The 
government made a similar arrangement about the eastern frontier 
in January 1928. 76 

The other extraneous police duty concerned the Fire Brigade 
which became an integral part of the Southern Police Force in 1928. 
Under Ordinance No. 25 of 1928 which amended the Police Ordi¬ 
nance (Cap. 32) of 1917, the Inspector-General became the ‘Chief 
Fire Commissioner’. This law made further provisions for the 
establishment of Police Fire Brigades in Lagos and other towns 
subject to the Governor’s approval. 77 

The amalgamation in 1912 of the Railway Departments of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria raised other problems for the 
police. Until 1919, the Southern Police Force continued to police 
the section of the Nigerian Railway in the Southern Provinces 
whereas the supernumerary police employed by the Northern Police 
Force provided a similar service for the section of the Railway in the 
Northern Provinces. As that arrangement was not quite satisfactory, 
the General Manager of the Railway in 1919 demanded the creation 
of a separate railway police force for exclusive railway duties under 


75. ARNPF., 1934, p. 12 

76. CALC., 1 February 1927, p. 75. 

CALC., 18 February 1928, p. 70. 
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the supervision of the Inspector-General of the Southern Police 
Force. 78 

The government took no such action before the visit to Nigeria 
between November 1923 and March 1924 of Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. D. Hammond who was sent by the Colonial Office to report on 
the Nigerian Railway. Hammond received similar proposals for the 
establishment of a separate railway police force but for reasons of 
efficiency and economy decided against such a development. 79 That 
position remained unchanged for the next quarter of a century. 

THE POLICE AMALGAMATION 1930 

By far the most significant change which affected the police came in 
1930 after serious consideration from 1926. The police amalgama¬ 
tion of 1930 followed logically from the political amalgamation of 
1914. This trend was noticeable from 1912 when the amalgamation 
of Cer^ral Departments had been frequently considered and imple¬ 
mented in urgent cases. Before 1930, the Railway, Colliery, Military, 
Audit, Treasury, Posts and Telegraphs, Judicial and Legal, Survey 
and Education Departments of both groups of provinces had been 
merged. The process continued through the police amalgamation of 
1930 to the merger of the Prisons Departments in 1938. 

In ascertaining the urgency of a police amalgamation between 
1926 and 1930, it is doubtful whether the government desired the 
police amalgamation in order to reduce expenses on a large scale. 
If this were a strong motive, it would have done so from 1912 to 
1914 but not as late as 1930. It does not also appear that the World 
Depression which had begun elsewhere in 1929 accentuated the need 
for economy in 1930 for the government in Nigeria reckoned in 
November 1928 that a police merger would save no more than 
£552, 80 a sum which did not amount to a substantial economy. 

A stronger reason for the 1930 amalgamation lay elsewhere. The 
government wanted a central controlling authority over matters of 
police routine and discipline. It was anxious to have a single police 
head to co-ordinate the control previously exercised by the 
Lieutenant-Governors and the other administrative staff over the 
police in the various provinces and districts. In particular, the 

78. F. D. Hammond, Report on the railway system of Nigeria, London, 1924, 
p. 156. 

79. Ibid. 

80. CSO. 26/2/1, F. Badddey to Amery, conf. 1 Nov. 1928. 
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Governor needed such a central authority at headquarters to advise 
him on all aspects of police work throughout the country. The 
proposed arrangement, he hoped, would have the further advantage 
of reducing the volume of correspondence over police matters. 81 

It may seem strange that these advantages were not realized by the 
government between 1914 and 1926 and that despite such advantages 
the implementation of the desired reform was delayed until 1930. 
The delay till 1919 may be accounted for by World War I which 
came soon after the political amalgamation of 1914. The government 
was however satisfied that under the Police Ordinance (Cap. 32) of 
1917 it had introduced a measure of uniformity in police admini¬ 
stration without any formal amalgamation. 

Between 1926 and 1928, the main obstacle to the proposed police 
amalgamation came from the Lieutenant-Governors who feared 
that a single police head would take from them and the various 
political officers in charge of the provinces and districts their 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order. They suspected 
that the new head of a combined police force would alter the existing 
arrangement whereby they had exercised considerable control over 
the police in the various provinces and districts. Since the Police 
Department was not as technical as the Public Works, Agrilcuture, 
Forestry and Roads and similar departments, the Lieutenant- 
Governors claimed equal knowledge and ability in police admini¬ 
stration with the Inspector-General. In their view, the police— 
including the Inspector-General and his lieutenants—were no more 
than the ‘eyes and ears of the Administration’. 82 

The Lieutenant-Governors hardly realized that their arguments 
had the effect of re-opening the old issue of dual control over the 
police, a problem which, it will be recalled, had marred the efficiency 
of the Northern Nigeria Constabulary before the 1907-8 re¬ 
organization. Their alarm over ‘a system of unified control of the 
Police exercised from a distance’, 83 was clearly excessive. By 1929 it 
was also unjustified. 

Duncan, who was tipped to be the Inspector-General of the 
amalgamated police forces, was already familiar with the local 


81. CSO. 26/2/1, Minutes by the Acting Secretary to the government, 4/12/26; 
Minutes by F. Baddeley, 27/3/27. 

82. CSO. 26/2/1, Minutes by GJFT (omlinson)., 20/11/26 and 1/12/26. 

83. CSO. 26/2/1, Memo, by J. M. Fremantle, 15/10/28. 
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practice after nearly ten years’ service in the country. In particular, 
he was aware of the need for maintaining close contacts between the 
police officers and the staff of the Political Department as required 
by Governor Clifford in his Memorandum of 1920. Clifford’s 
Memorandum read in part: 

The Resident of a Province is, within the limits of his Province, the 
Principal Executive Officer of Government and is personally and directly 
responsible to the Lieutenant-Governor under whom he is serving for the 
peace, tranquility and good order of his Province and for the efficient execu¬ 
tion of all public business which at any time is being carried on within it. 
A District Officer in charge of a Division occupies within his area a position 
as neatly analogous to that of the Resident in his Province as the relative 
dignity and importance of the two offices render possible. 84 

In a special reference to the Police, the same Memorandum advised: 

When visiting detachments of Police which are under the command of 
Administrative officers, Police Officers should issue all their instructions 
through the Administrative Officer in charge in order that he may know what 
is taking place within his command. Police Officers should not interfere with 
local matters of duty or routine except after consultation with the Admini¬ 
strative Officer. 83 

During the consideration of the proposed police amalgamation, 
Duncan claimed 86 that as Inspector-General of the Southern Police 
Force, Clifford’s Memorandum had guided his actions. He promised 
to continue the existing administrative practice in this respect even 
after the proposed police amalgamation. Duncan made it quite 
clear that he would make good his word soon after this amalgama¬ 
tion was accomplished. He did so in the published Standing Orders 
of 17 November 1932, which he himself had drawn up under 
Regulation 28 of the Police Regulations, 1930. 87 

A personal obstacle was only important in the timing of the police 
amalgamation which took place in 1930, and not much earlier, 
because of the retirement of A. G. Uniacke in July 1929 after about 
twenty-six years’ service in the Northern Provinces. In October 
1929, Duncan became Inspector-General of both police forces. 88 


84. The Nigeria Gazettte Extraordinary , vol. 13, no. 13, 2 March 1926. This 
Memorandum or Minute was dated 21 November 1920 but it was the 
revised edition that was published. By ‘Resident’, Clifford meant District 
and other officers. 

85. This part of Duncan’s quotation from Clifford’s Minute of 21 November 
1920 is not contained in the revised edition published in the Gazette Extra • 
ordinary of 2 March 1926. 

86. CSO. 26/2/1, Memo, by C. W. Duncan, 11/9/29. 
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With the formal amalgamation of these forces on 1 April 1930, the 
new force became known as the Nigerian Police Force (NPF). 

The NPF was fortunate in having Duncan as its first Inspector- 
General. Of all the former heads of Police in Nigeria, Duncan had 
the least connection with military service. After holding various 
police posts in British Guiana, Mauritius and Malta for over 
eighteen years, Duncan came to Nigeria in June 1919 as the 
Inspector-General of Police and Director of Prisons in the Southern 
Provinces. He, however, gave up the post of Director of Prisons, 
Southern Provinces, in November 1921. 89 As Inspector-General of 
the NPF from 1930 to 1936, he helped to consolidate the re-organi¬ 
zation begun in April 1930. 

The Police amalgamation of 1930 resulted in some bureaucratic 
changes without materially altering the existing powers, duties, 
discipline and privileges of the policemen. Not even the Police 
Ordinance (No. 2 of 1930) changed significantly the existing position 
except in organization. There were provisions in the authorized 
police establishment of 1930 for a single Inspector-General and a 
Deputy Inspector-General. Each of the Northern and Southern 
Provinces had an Assistant Inspector-General under whom were 
seventy-six Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners, and six 
Superintendents. The rest were NCO’s and other ranks. 90 Most of 
the officers were British. 

AFRICAN RESENTMENT 1900-30 

The police amalgamation of 1930 raised expectations of an improved 
status for the Africans in the NPF but these were not fulfilled. The 
fate of the African policemen in Nigeria had been a source of great 
concern in some sections of the Lagos press and among members of 
the Legislative Council even before 1930. In March 1919 an editorial 
of The Lagos Standard raised this issue when the Legislative Council 
had under its consideration the Estimates for 1919. The editorial 
comment on that occasion observed: 

They should even keep in mind that a Native has held the office and dis¬ 
charged with high distinction the duties of the Superintendent—and that for 
more than one generation. It is for them to see that the office is re-opened to 

89. The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List, 1930, p. 665. A. Macmillan, 
The red book of West Africa, Lond., 1920, p. 131. 

90. ARNPF., 1930, pp. 1-2. 
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the natives and, what is more, that the posts of commissioners are also open 
to the Natives... Mr. Pratt has led the way, let every police officer do his 
best to follow... 91 


The use of the expression ‘re-opened’ in this context significantly 
demonstrated public awareness of a deliberate government policy or 
practice of closing the doors of the higher ranks of the police force 
against Africans. It also indicated that the people in Lagos recalled 
an earlier ‘generation’ when such opportunities had been open to 
Africans of Pratt’s stature. The Lagos Standard however ignored 
the fact that Pratt also encountered the same problem of colour bar 
and racial discrimination during his forty-odd years’ public service. 

In order to understand the above trend in British policy and 
practice, a number of factors must be considered. One of these 
relates to the impact of the malaria-mosquito thesis of Doctors R. 
Ross and P. Manson 92 about the turn of the century and of the 
resultant improvements in health and sanitation upon administrative 
policy and practice in West Africa after 1900. By linking malaria 
with the mosquito, hopes were raised of better chances of European 
survival in West Africa, notorious in the past as ‘The Whiteman’s 
grave’. In time, these hopes were realized. As more and more 
Europeans escaped or overcame the attacks of malaria (by far the 
most serious menace to their health in the past) in West Africa the 
Colonial Office no longer considered it necessary or urgent to 
promote Africans to positions of responsibility throughout these 
territories. 

It can also be argued that during much of the nineteenth century, 
when British policy towards West Africa was vacillating, it was 
convenient for successive British governments to give qualified 
Africans responsible administrative posts. That position however 
changed from the last decade of the nineteenth century when 
British administrative control of West Africa was seriously under¬ 
taken, expanded and consolidated and friction with the subject 
peoples increased. Thereafter, responsible executive posts fell more 
and more, by accident or design, to trusted British personnel. 
Other relevant factors were the scandals which affected some high- 
ranking African civil servants in British West Africa and the 
patronage system of selecting senior officials for the West African 


91. The Lagos Standard, 19 March 1919. 
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public services adopted by Joseph Chamberlain and his successors 
in the Colonial Office. 93 

Taken together, these factors make more sense than other 
explanations based on the declared dissatisfaction of MacGregor, 
Denton and Johnstone with the content of RIC training and the 
conduct of African officers and NCO’s who had received that course. 
MacGregor, a medical doctor by training, was well aware of the 
significance of the malaria-mosquito thesis in the field of colonial 
administration between 1899 and 1904 when he served as the 
Governor of Lagos. His successors did not change that policy. 

In accounting for the fate of Pratt and other African policemen 
from 1899 it is pertinent to note also that the Colonial Office had 
looked into this more general question because of African complaints 
brought to its knowledge in 1909. C. Strachey, then the Principal 
Clerk in the Colonial Office, observed in December 1909: 


On the general question, it is necessary to recognise that the administration 
of the West African colonies is British, and that as long as this is the case no 
native African can expect [sic] to be appointed to any but subordinate posts. 94 


Administrative practice, if not policy, in later years confirmed this 
view. This in turn created more African protests. 

In February 1927, J. Akilade Caulcrick, the third elected member 
for Lagos in the Legislative Council, wondered why the post of 
Superintendent of Police had ‘been barred against African officials’. 93 
His first of two supplementary questions inquired: 


Whether African officers like the late Lieutenant Daniel, Messrs. A C. 
Willoughby, T. Raymond Davies, Adolphus Pratt, who for long and 
meritorious service received the King’s Police Medal, did not amply justify 
such appointments being held by Africans? 


In the second supplementary question Caulcrick wanted the govern 
ment to state: 


Whether officers such as Mr. Cobham of Calabar who was trained in 
England, and Mr. Ajayi who very capably superintended the Police Depart¬ 
ment [sic] on two occasions during the Wembley Exhibition, are not 
considered eligible as Superintendents of Police. 96 


93. R. Symonds, The British and their successors, London, (1966), pp. 124-123. 
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The reply given by Major C. T. Lawrence, the Acting Secretary, 
Southern Provinces, hardly satisfied Caulcrick. He explained: 

The grade of Superintendent is about to be abolished: this appointment has 
not hitherto been open to African officers on account of the nature of the 
duties Superintendents were required to perform... 97 

For nearly two decades after the 1930 amalgamation, there was no 
marked change in this respect. 

The discrimination against African police officers, particularly 
from the turn of the century, went on side by side with the steady 
consolidation of the British-inspired police forces in Nigeria. This 
development reached its highpoint with the police amalgamation 
of 1930. In the next chapter we shall discuss the relationship 
between the newly established NPF and the pre-colonial law 
enforcement agencies which had been struggling for survival and 
recognition during the early colonial period in Nigeria. 


97. Ibid. 



Chapter 3 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION POLICE 

ORIGINS 


THE PRE-COLONIAL BACKGROUND 

The preceding chapters have indicated that during the early colonial 
period in Nigeria, a few literate and ambitious Nigerians volunteered 
for service in the newly-established police forces including the NPF. 
But there were millions who were less daring and more suspicious 
of and hostile to the new order and its law enforcement agencies. 
The latter looked elsewhere to the age-old institutions in which they 
had greater confidence. Among these were the institutions connected 
with law enforcement in pre-colonial Nigeria. ^Justice obtained 
through those institutions appeared cheap, convincing and quickTj 

The members of the latter group were in a position to see that the 
vast size of the country, its difficult terrain and slow means of 
transportation and communications could not permanently preserve 
the pre-colonial machinery for law enforcement. By 1930, if not 
much earlier, it was becoming quite obvious that the British govern¬ 
ment was determined to use the new civil service, judiciary, military 
and police to consolidate its control over the people. As these 
institutions of the new regime gained ground, the pre-colonial 
institutions appeared more and more threatened. 

Those Nigerians nearer the towns and the other administrative 
centres felt the presence of the new police giant—the NPF, the new 
inter-village, inter-town and national police. Although the NPF 
personnel were not at first numerous, their very presence helped to 
arouse misgivings. Despite such anxieties, people gradually realized 
that as long as they were discreet, there need be no immediate and 
complete break with their pre-colonial institutions. In examining 
the pre-colonial law enforcement agencies which the government 
ultimately recognized and encouraged in the form of Native 
Administration Police, it is helpful to survey the other institutions 
and practices not specifically approved. 
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S everal communities in ore-colonial N igeria had rudimentary and 
i nformal arra ngements to jnaintain law and order. If as S. M. 
Ibeziako argues, Ihe maintenance of law and order is thejprimary 
duty’ of the police 1 , the n these communities had a visible and 
invisible apparatus that provided^iibh service. They also had 
imilar facilities for preventing, detecting and punishing crime—the 
primary police functions emphasized by British police forces from 
- the est ablishment in 1829 of the Metr o politan Police. 2 Jin general, 
the pre-colonial police of Nigeria performed such various tasks as 
delivering messages to and from the traditional rulers, guarding the 
persons of the rulers, acting as bailiffs and executioners, detecting 
and arresting criminals and assisting in other ways the elders of the 
towns and villages in maintaining law and order. IThe messengers of 
the village and town heads and elders included in their several duties 
those of summoning offenders before the traditional elite to defend 
themselves in charges brought against them. Vfhis close link between 
the duties of the messengers and the police function persisted until 
the 1940’s, when serious attempts were made to re-organize the 
Native Administration Police Forces at the disposal of the chiefs in 
Northern and Western Nigeria.^ 


V 


NATIVE RESTRAINTS 

^Traditionally, some Nigerian communities could dispense with the 
services of any formal police including messengers by policing 
themselves and by adopting certain ‘native restraints’ upon anti¬ 
social behaviour. \Among such restraints were the fear of retaliation 
by injured persons, the sanctions of gossip and public opinion, 
customary law and belief, and considerations of esteem and similar 
institutional, economic and moral pressures. On the positive side 
the society encouraged the development and expression of sympathy, 
sociability and a sense of justice as social ideals. 3 

Despite loopholes, the control exerted by a strict observance of 
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‘social norms’ is likely to be more effective in smaller face-to-face 
communities than in the more complex, impersonal conditions 
of big cities and industrial centres. Where the social unit was small, 
the good conduct or misbehaviour of the component families oi 
lineages could be easily detected and punished. In such areas, it was 
not necessary to have the large-scale or the formal police organiza¬ 
tions and similar law enforcement agencies which moderal 
communities often require, fin some pre-colonial Nigerian com¬ 
munities, informal police arrangements sufficed except in cases 
involving serious offences which required public attention 
|_In crime control, the practice in pre-colonial Nigeria often differed 
from that of such Western European countries as Britain. The 
British distinction between criminal and civil law was not typical 
of most pre-colonial Nigerian communities. In this case, A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown’s distinction between public and private offences 4 
was more applicable to most of these communities!) 

>*There were however variations in practice which were quite 
significant. Among the Akassa Ijos of the Degema division there 
was no clear distinction between civil and criminal matters ‘in the 
old days’. Till 1935 these Ijos regarded the British distinction 
between civil and criminal summonses as one between ‘small’ and 
‘big’ ones. 3 ‘ The Mbama Ibos in the Okigwi and Owerri divisions 
regarded miirder, theft and man-slaughter as ‘private matters’ for 
> arbitration by the families concerned. 6 ^ 

. Other Nigerian communities took public notice and action only 
where an offence infringed religion and so came within the category 
of ‘abominations’, the content of which varied from place to place. 
Among the Abboh, Uduma, Mpu and Okpanku Ibos in Agwu 
division abominations included some cases of murder, theft, 
adultery, the birth of twins and babies born deformed or with 
teeth. 7 

' -s'Where the offenders hesitated to commit suicide, punish or purify 
themselves in the manner prescribed by customary law, the public 


4. 

5. 

^ 6 . 

7. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 9, New York, 1949, pp. 202-3. 
A. F. F. P. Newns, Intelligence report on the Akassa Clan, Degema division, 
1935, p. 35. 

V. Fox-Strangways, Intelligence report on the Mbama Clan, Okigwi and 
Owerri divisions, 1933, p. 41. 

O. P. Gunning, Intelligence report on Abboh, Udumma, Mpu, Okpanku 
Groups, Awgwu division, 1934, pp. 14-16, 
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intervened to preserve, as they believed, the safety of the community. 
It was to correct breaches of customary law where the public interest 
was directly involved that a rudimentary ‘police’ structure developed 
in some of these communities. 

— ^_^Thus traditional religion played a cardinal role in the maintenance 
of law and order and the preservation of public safety. Since public 
\ opinion was not strong enough to deter wrongdoing by very powerful 
\ subjects it was occasionally necessary to appeal to a higher court of 
justice—the supernatural. An appeal to such a tribunal was con¬ 
sidered relatively cheap for a few priests and priestesses of the 
various cults and oracles were able to take care of the spiritual life 
of the communities. There was the other advantage in that control 
by belief assured, to them, the certainty of punishment even where 
human beings failed to detect wrong-doing. 

~—fa the communities which rated highly the law enforcement 
potential of religion, such practices as ancestor-worship, ju-ju, 
oracles and the use of the supernatural in other ways constituted 
some of the essential features of the pre-colonial police machinery. 
In such communities as the Gwari and Soli of Verre in Yola province, 
religion became ‘the engine of the law’.* 

The sanction of belief touches upon the role of Islam in the 
maintenance of law and order in the Muslim parts of Northern and 
Western Nigeria. In Islam there is no distinction between temporal 
and spiritual matters. Thus the religion provides for the maintenance 
of law and order among the community of the faithful. Though 
Allah is regarded as the supreme law-maker, Islamic law is enforced 
by such human agencies as judges, the members of the Mazalim 
(Wrongs) Court, the Shurta (Police) and others responsible for cases 
relating to weights, measures, commercial fraud and debts. 8 9 

The law enforcement apparatus in such Muslim areas of Nigeria, 
even in pre-colonial times, was more formal than in the non-Muslim 
parts. Such Muslim police institutions were in their formality also 
more easily identifiable by foreigners than the relatively informal and 
rudimentary arrangements in the non-Muslim sections of the country. 

In the non-Muslim areas the degree of informality was greater in 
offences which did not warrant public attention and action. In such 

8. C. K. Meek, Anthropological notes on the Gweri [sfc] and Soli groups of 
Verre, 1928, pp. 19-20. 

9. G. E. Von Gnmebaum, Medieval Islam, Chicago, 1956, pp. 165-6. 
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> matters, the kindred and family heads were the principal public 
officers. They were compelled to fill this role because the extended 
family or kindred suffered for the wrongs of the members who were 
under its protection. By disowning a troublesome member, the 
kindred left him unprotected and at the mercy of the persons or 
family he had wronged. 10 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR DEALING WITH PUBLIC OFFENCES 

The special arrangements made for dealing with the more seripus 
public offences in pre-colonial Nigeria may now be examined. This 
involves an appraisal of the police personnel employed, their 
qualifications, mode of operation, and other related police problems. 

/ On the whole, ^art-time workers performed the police duties 
which their respective communities desired for safety and well-bein^ 
The major exceptions included the Dogarai, other messengers of a 
similar status, diviners, and the priests and priestesses of several 
cults and oracles. 

Elsewhere, the members of many open and secret societies received 
fines and rewards as casual payments for their part-time services in 
law enforcement, but their principal emoluments were derived from 
such regular jobs as farming, trading, fishing, weaving, smithery 
and the like. It is therefore understandable that a modern police 
force which discouraged private payment during the period of 
service was not likely to appeal to the Nigerians who were accustomed 
to the pre-colonial police arrangements. 

It did help in certain respects if those required to serve as police¬ 
men also acquired special skills in the use of such weapons as guns, 
and the bow and arrow. They were thus able to deal with desperate 
offenders who were similarly armed. Among several Ibo, Ekiti, / 
Ishan and other communities, the members of the age-grades or \ 


10. G. B. G. Chapman, An intelligence report on the Amaseri village group, 
Afikpo division, 1933, p. 34. 

S. P. L. Beaumont, Intelligence report on the Amagunze village group, 
Enugu division, 1934, p. 12. 

W. R. T. Milne, An intelligence report on the Agbaja group in Onitsha division, 
1934, p. 17. 

File No. 30756. Intelligence report on the Osopong viUage area, Obubra 
% division, n.d., p. 28. 
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age-sets who performed police functions were also skilled warriors. 11 
Hunters in Yorubaland belonged to the category of police-cum- 
wartime scouts. 

While on official duties, the police in other areas carried or wore 
distinctive emblems of authority which might be masks, special 
sticks, daggers, calabashes loaded with special medicines, special 
costumes or a distintive hair-cut. 12 By masks and other sacred 
paraphernalia, the members of the Oro, Agemo, Egungun, Adamu- 
orisa and Gelede secret cults helped to enforce customary law in 
Yorubaland. 13 Among the Akpoto in the Idoma division of the 
Benue province the masked Areku , like the Ibo Mmo Society further 
south, caught any offenders against customary law and brought 


II. S. F. Nadcl, A black Byzantium, London, 1942, pp. 106-9. 

A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, Adamawa, past and present, London, 1958, p. 108. 
A. F. R. Stoddart, Intelligence report on the Aka Eze Clan, Afikpo division, 
Ogoja province, 1930, p. 23. 

R. N. O. Marshall, Intelligence report on the Nnam tribe, Obubra division, 
1932, pp. 26-7. 

R. A. Vosper, Intelligence report on the Iddo district, Ekiti division, Ondo 
province, 1963, p. 7. 

N. A. C. Weir, Intelligence report on Akure district, Ekiti division 1934, 
p. 19 

N. A. C. Weir, Intelligence report on the Ado district, Ekiti division, 1933, 

& 40. 

. M. L. Butcher, (a) An intelligence report on the Ewohimi clan of Ishan 

division, 1932, p. z6. 

(b) An intelligence report on the Uromi village group of 
the Ishan dvision, 1932, pp. 53-58. 

12. J. Barmby, Intelligence report on the villages of Nsukka Ibeagwa-Ani, and 
Eror, Nsukka division, 1935, p. 14. 

E. R. Chadwick, An intelligence report on the Olokoro clan in the Bende 
division, 1935, pp. 28, 56-7. 

A. F. R. Stoddart, Intelligence report on the Bette-Bendi clan, Obudu district, 
1932, pp. 27-8. 

B. W. Walter, Re-organisation report on the Ukelle tribe, Ogoja division, 
1932, pp. 34-8. 

R - N. O. Marshall, Intelligence report on the Nnam tribe, Obubra division, 
1932, pp. 26-7. 

J. Dixon, Intelligence report on the Uvuru, Nyibu, Ugbene and Abl group, 
Nsukka division, 1934, pp. 8-31. 

R. N. O. Marshal, Intelligence report on the Nnam tribe, Obubra division, 
1932, p. 17. 

P. A. Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, London, 1932, p. 300. 

R. Horton, The Kalahari Ekine Society: a borderland of religion and art’ 
in Africa, vol. 33, no. 2, April 1963, pp. 94-111. 

J. C. Porter, Intelligence report on the Okrika clan, Degema division, 1933, 

pp. 20-1. 

13. For the details of the other roles of such leading Yoruba cults as Ogboni, 
Oro, Sopono, Egungun and others see: 

J. O. Lucas, The religion of the Yorubas, Lagos, 1948, pp. 119-47. 

P. Morton-Williams, 'An outline of the cosmology and cult organization 
of the Oyo Yoruba', in Africa, vol. 34,1964, pp. 245-56. 
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them to justice. 14 Similarly, the Leopard ( Ekpe ) Society and Ghost 
(Efcpo or Egbo) Society among the Ibibio-Efik through masks and 
other means enforced customary law, recovered debts and generally 
protected life and property. 15 

Such paraphernalia had the advantage of emphasizing the official 
role of the law enforcement personnel as distinct from their private 
status as members of their respective communities. Among the 
communities which had serious inter-lineage feuds, these masks and 
other forms of disguise gave the executives the benefit of the anony¬ 
mity required in enforcing law and order even against the wishes 
of powerful subjects. These same symbols of the supra-lineage 
authority which could not be despised with impunity were the 
emblems not only of the elders but also of the ancestors of the entire 
community. By claiming to represent such a supernatural authority, 
these pre-colonial law enforcement symbols differed from the 
uniforms and other gear often associated with the modem police 
forces responsible only to earth-bound officials. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PRE-COLONIAL POLICE 

'Quite often in pre-colonial Nigeria, physical fitness and good 
character were important considerations for police service. It was 
not always necessary for the elders to recruit people formally as 
long as there were age-grades or age-sets available to perform police 
duties. Generally people who were not too old for arduous executive 
duties were preferred under the pre-colonial police arrangements. 

/ More important, the persons who traditionally performed police 
' | duties had the advantages of speaking the same language, of sharing 
the customs, and enjoying respect in their various communities. 

In such matters, there was a remarkable contrast between pre¬ 
colonial and colonial practice. When the British government 
established modem police forces in Nigeria, it employed policemen 
in areas where they were perfect strangers, a factor which often led 
the local people to distrust, dislike and oppose such foreign police. 

14. N. J. Brooke, Ethnographical notes on tribes in Idoma division Benue Pro¬ 
vince, 1922, pp. 43-4. 

D. Forde and G. I. Jones, The Ibo and Ibibio-speaking peoples of South- 
Eastern Nigeria, London, 1950, p. 37. 

15. D. Forde, Efik traders of Old Calabar, London, 1956, p. 16. The traditional 
Leopard (Ekpe) Society is not to be confused with the criminal gang — the 
Man-Leopard Society or Ekpe Ikpa Ukot —which developed during the 
1940’s. 
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In addition, under changed circumstances, illiterate but otherwise 
capable Nigerians could not be absorbed in large numbers in the 
modern police forces of colonial and early post-independence 
Nigeria. 

In pre-colonial times, women were not barred from performing 
police duties. Either as priestesses of cults or as members of female 
organizations they helped to keep law and order and enforce decent 
behaviour in their respective communities. Very often, such female 
organizations in the Ibibio-Efik and Ijo communities used public 
ridicule to punish or check incidents of theft or other forms of 
misdemeanour among members of their own sex. Occasionally, 
they also helped to maintain order in the market places in various 
parts of the country. 16 


TRADITIONAL DETECTIVES, THE ROLE OF ORACLES AND ORDEALS 


The custom 17 which required a murderer to flee his town or village 
after committing a serious offence made criminal investigation 
unnecessary in certain cases. Where such investigations took place, 
the small size of the towns, villages and hamlets made matters fairly 
easy. 

Here also it is possible to contrast the pre-colonial and colonial 
(techniques of criminal investigation. Where modern police detective 


4 ? 


16. File No. K. 3181, Anthropological notes on the Bachama and Mbula, n.d., 
pp. 29-36. 

File No. K. 3182, The Bata-speaking peoples of the Adamawa emirate, n.d, 
pp. 25-27. 

W. B. Baikie, Narrative of an exploring voyage up the Rivers Kwora and 
Binue, London, 1856, p. 103. 

W. R. T. Milne, Intelligence report on the Ogboli group, Nsukka division, 
1932, p. 23. The Irunato comprising 3 age-grades acted as the executives 
of the elders. 

P. A. Talbot, op.cit., pp. 302-5. 

E. H. F. Georges, An intelligence report on the Ubium [s/c] clan, Eket 
division, 1935, p. 7. 

H. H. Marshall, Intelligence report on Ika, Abak district, 1932, pp. 31-2. 

H. P. James, Intelligence report on the Uruan clan, Uyo district, 1932, p. 30. 
H. J. S. Clark, Intelligence report on the Ete clan, Nsukka division, 1932, 
p. 25. 

O. P. Gunning, Intelligence report on the Udunedem confederation ... 1934, 
pp. 28-9. 

17. Y. Kirkpatrick, Anthropological notes on the Kaje tribe, Jemaa division, 
■ Nassarawa province, n.d., p. 8. 

W. R. T. Milne, Intelligence report on the Ogboli group ... p. 29. 

’ V. H. Moult, Intelligence report on the Oguta native court area, Owerri 
province, 1934, pp. 27-8. 

Ibid. ...... 
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• work demands finger-print indexes, photographic sections, micro- ' 
scopes and other equipment in giant forensic science laboratories, 
traditional methods were simple and worked well against serious 
offenders in pre-colonial Nigeria, piviners wc r c i n t h o se^iays among 
the country^ top detectives.^Through sleight of hand and applied 
psychology, they used the hypnotic effect of their weird surround¬ 
ings to maximum advantage in question-and-answer dialogues 
with their consultants. They also relied on the allegedly magical 
powers of their ‘medicines’. Thus equipped, they claimed to, and 
probably in some cases did. ‘smell out’ or detect offenders when an 
appeal was made to them. Their services were particularly needed 
in such disputed cases as murder, theft, poisoning and witchcraft. 18 
By intelligently applying local information, probably obtained 
through secret agents, diviners could occasionally attribute serious 
offences to notorious people. 

- The Ibo dibia or medicine man or the Yoruba babalawo or Ifa 
priest and others of their kind in several parts of pre-colonial 
Nigeria served as the ‘experts’ whose evidence or finding was of 
great importance in the investigation or settlement of a serious 
offence. Some diviners probably indulged in verdicts similar to the 
vagaries often credited to the Delphic Oracle. OthersVcarefully 
safeguarded their reputation in their conviction that their former 
clients would consult more reliable diviners if they proved inefficient 
or were believed to have patently abused their sacred office. It would 
therefore have been in their interest to take infinite pains to arrive at 
a well-considered decision. 

Among the Ibibio-Efik, the Idiortg secret society of diviners 
enjoyed some privileges as the members of a fairly wide-spread 
Guild of Seers and Magicians. Their reputation was so high that 
their consultants and they themselves were unmolested while travel¬ 
ling through otherwise hostile territories. 19 

Besides the diviners, people relied very much on fetishes, oracles 
and juju in the investigation of serious offences. The Aro Long 
Juju ( Chuku Ibinokpabi), Igwe-ke-Ala at Umunoha and ^gbala 
(Agbara ) of Awka were three of the most important oracles located 

18. G. J. Mayne, Intelligence report on the Abam clan and the towns of Abiriba, 

Umulu, and Nkporo, Bende division, 1933, p. 35. 

Gunning, Intelligence report on the Udunedem confederation ... pp. 26-7. 

19. R. J. N. Curwen, Intelligence report on the Ealene and Itak clans of the 

lkot-Ekpene divison, 1931, p. 27. 
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in Iboland but were also used as investigation and arbitration centres 
in South-Eastern Nigeria. 20 

/Before its destruction by government troops during the punitive 
expedition oft 1901-2, the Aro Long Juju (also an oracle) was 
consulted by people in such cases as witchcraft, sorcery, murder and 
theft where local decisions were difficult or unsatisfactory. Belief in 
the Long Juju, which S. Ottenberg called 'a supernatural judicial 
body’, 21 was very high ! In time, the priests who served this oracle 
turned it into a gigantic fraud for the Long Juju eventually became 
a convenient method of obtaining slaves from the consultants, 
while their families believed they had been destroyed for offences 
attributed to them. It was to end such fraudulent practices as well 
as Aro obstruction to British control of the hinterland of South- 
Eastern Nigeria that British officials destroyed this oracle during 
the expedition of 1901-2 22 

The Isokos, west of the Niger, considered their Uzere (Eni) Juju 
effective in determining cases of witchcraft against the people who 
allegedly endangered the safety and fertility of their villages. The 
Uzere ordeal, in a pool with crocodiles, usually ended in death by 
drowning or other causes. But anyone who succeeded in swimming 
across from the middle of the pool, where the suspects were dropped, 
had his or her witchcraft allegedly ‘purged’. 23 

In some respects, the Uzere juju of the Isokos was similar to the 
cult of Dagire among the Bata-speaking people of the Adamawa 
emirate. A major difference lay in the fact that the cult of Dagire 
was also expected to check the incidence of constant feuds during the 
selection of a chief and to protect the royal kindred from such 
illness as that allegedly produced by witchcraft or sorcery. 24 

Jn Yorubaland, the Alawos (Ifa priests and soothsayers) headed 
by the chief Babalawo (father of secrets) were similarly consulted. 
They were considered particularly adept in settling offences against 
the gods. 25 

When confessions were not forthcoming, people resorted to such 


20. F. A. Goodlife, Intelligence report on the Otanzu clan, Okigwt division, 
1933, p. 33. See also, S. Ottenberg, ‘Ibo oracles and intergroup relations’ in 
, South- Western Journal of Anthropology, col. 14,1958, pp. 303-308. 

-21.’ S. Ottenberg, op.cit., p. 303. 

22; For details see my Ph.D. Thesis, pp. 116-23. 

23. F. M. Woodhouse, An assessment!Intelligence report on the Udu dan of the 
Sobo sub-tribe, 1930, p. 70. 

24. File N. K. 3182, opxJt., pp. 26-7. 

25. N. A. C. Weir, Intelligence report on the Ado district ... pp. 43-56. 
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ordeals as esere bean, sasswood, boiling oil and so on in cases 
involving accusations of witchcraft, theft, poisoning and murder. 
-Death almost invariably followed when such ordeals were applied 
whether or not the suspects were guilty. \But those who made the 
accusations believed, rightly or wrongly, that whoever was the 
victim of an ordeal had had a fair trial. ’ a '' 

- ^That such trials by ordeal did not provide fool-proof methods of 
detecting crime was obvious. Despite their imperfections, such 
methods of investigating serious offences met the needs of the time. 
A great deal, however, depended on whether or not they were 
judiciously applied. 

The Tiv people of Northern Nigeria cautiously carried out trials 
by ordeal. To avoid undue loss of lives during preliminary investi¬ 
gations of such cases as murder they substituted chickens for human 
beings in the sasswood ordeal. By a process of elimination, all Tiv 
villagers or townsmen took part in the preliminary investigations. 
When a case of murder was reported, the indier drum believed to be 
capable of summoning the spirits of the departed ancestors was 
sounded as the signal for the elders to meet and ‘set right’ a wrong. 
When the culprit was not forthcoming, and was unknown, 

all the heads of kindred groups would bring chickens to the head of the 
kindred group in which the murder was committed, and a process of elimi¬ 
nation would take place by administering sasswood to the chickens. The 
death of a chicken was the indication of the unit in which the murderer was 
to be found, and this process went on through the family group beads, to 
the household heads and to the individuals until the murderer was discovered, 
and he would then be put to the sasswood ordeal. 26 

At Ogumali in Idoma division, dogs were substituted for men so 
as not to deplete manpower through trial by sasswood ordeal. 
Where that method failed to yield quick satisfactory results in cases 
of witchcraft, theft or murder, everybody from each quarter in the 
village came up ‘by representation’. The guilty quarter was believed 
to be the one whose ‘representative’ died from trial by ordeal. The 
guilty man in that quarter would then be required to own up. If he 
failed to do this, everybody in his quarter, including the head chief 
who might be ‘represented’ by a son or other person, had to drink 
the sasswood potion in the presence of the council of elders. 27 

26. R. M. Downes The Tiv Tribe, Kaduna, 1933, pp. 74-5. 

27. N. J. Brooke, Ethnographical notes on tribes in Idoma division, Benue Pro¬ 
vince, 1922, pp. 63-4. 
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x^Such trials by ordeal involving the use of chickens and dogs in 
the investigation of serious offences under traditional usage helped 
to eliminate suspects during the search for evidence. QThis, afterall, 
is the principal objective of modem policemen who use a lie-detector 
or polygraph. 2 * 

The investigation procedure differed in other places. Here again 
old and new_police methods of detecting suspected culprits can be 
compared, inhere modem criminal investigation procedures rely 
very much on finger-prints, traditional investigators placed much 
emphasis on ‘footmarks’ at a time when most people went about 
unshod!^When an Arewa man in the Argungu division of Sokoto 
province committed a theft, highway robbery or adultery and was at 
large, one of his ‘footmarks* was covered with a calabash before 
people came to ‘give evidence as to whose foot it was’. 29 Among 
relatively few villagers detection by such means would not have been 
extremely difficult. The Uzairue people in the Afenmai division of X 
Benin province followed a similar procedure in their investigation of 
serious offences. In their case, the village council acted as ‘the only 
detective agency’ where an offender did not own up. 30 

However, not every investigation was successful. In Borau, for 
example, where a murderer was not found, the local rulers asked 
the people in whose district the offence was committed to pay 
‘collective damages’. 31 

Then, as now, it was not always easy to obtain a confession during 
such an investigation. On such occasions, refined cruelty and other 
methods known as the ‘third degree’ were adopted with the aim of 
obtaining a confession. 

— sJThe Nkim and Nkum people in Ogoja division occasionally tried 
such methods in investigating cases of theft. When such other 
methods as trial by ordeal failed, ‘the suspect was tied up in the 
market, water was thrown on the rope to make it contract, while 
pepper was rubbed into his eyes until he confessed, whereupon he 
was released and his relatives were required to pay compensation’. 32 



31. 

32. 


S. R. Gerber and O. Schroeder, Criminal Investigation and interrogation, 
Cincinnati, 1962, pp 312-3; 362-3. 

P. G. Harris, Anthropological notes on the Arewa peoples, n.d., p. 7. 

J. H. Blair, Intelligence report on the Uzairue clim, Kukuruku division, 
Benin province, 1935, p. 24. 

C. K. Meek, The northern tribes of Nigeria, vol. 1,1925, p. 263. 

A. T. E. Marsh, Intelligence report on the Nkim and Nkum clans, Ogoja 
division, 1936, p. 11. 
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The contrast between old and new methods in detecting crime is 
revealing:- Modem criminal investigators, especially in Europe and 
the United States of America, have adopted mechanical equipment 
for lie-detection as well as relying on brutality, but the somewhat 
crude devices used by the detectives in pre-colonial Nigeria achieved 
fairly satisfactory results. 

The Ibibio-Efik, for example, had their Mbiam oath, believed 
to have been powerful in destroying persons who had sworn falsely. 33 
Most people had a ‘lie-detector’ of one form or another traditionally. 

The results of such methods might be questioned by people 
unfamiliar with them but that of the ‘Borgu Oath’ ( Wuru ) in Northern 
Nigeria appeared to have left little room for doubt. According to 
an official report of 1906: 


The Borgu Oath consists of drinking a small quantity of water into which 
a small handful of earth from in front of the Chief of Bussa’s house has been 
mixed. No Borgu man will dare to lie after submitting to this test. Deaths 
have occurred to the knowledge of many from this ordeal, and in each case, 
the body has swollen to a huge size before the person actually expired... 
There is no question of poison being placed on the ground beforehand. 
In the last case, a few months ago, the Chief of Bussa, together with three or 
four others, drank from the same vessel which was then given to the witness 
under examination, who had denied all knowledge of certain facts. In less 
than a week, the man commenced [sic] swell; he sent urgent messages 
admitting that he had lied, and begging for something to negative the poison 
[sic], but was told that be was beyond human help and that nothing could 
lim. He died a couple of days later. 34 


SELF-HELP 

Apart from the instances when it demanded and received the official 
attention of the elders and their executives, the investigation of 
serious offences took the form of self-help. * The detection and 
punishment of serious offenders in some areas, even in days familiar 
to the present writer, were left to supernatural powers. Among 
Okrika Ijos, a person who had lost property by theft would and ilid 
‘invoke a juju’, in this case the dread Fenibeso or other shrine/'The 
person invoking the juju required it to haunt out and punish the 


33. Fordc and Jones, op.cil., p. 75. 

34. File No. 4557/1906, Customs of the Borgu tribe, Kontagora province, part iv, 
section xii. According to Salihu Aliyu of Ilorin, this oath known locally 
as Wuru was still in existence up to December 1966. See Nigeria Magazine, 
no. 91, Dec. 1966, p. 316. 
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thief after promising a reward, payable in kind, for this service. 
/Where only few people lived together, the news of such action' 
quickly spread and in most cases the stolen property was returned. 

The Tiv of Northern Nigeria had another form of investigation 
through self-help whereby a person who lost property asked round 
a village or town ‘softly-softly’ with a view to discovering the thief . 35 
Another method peculiar to the Tiv took the form of an autopsy. 
Members of the age-grade of the deceased took the first step. As .. •" 
Akiga, the Tiv, explained: 

In the days before the whiteman came, if a man died the members of his 
age-grade cut open his chest and examined his internal organs. If he had 
the serrated type of tsav, they said that he had brought about his own 
death ... But if when they opened him up they found only the rounded 
type of tsav, they said that he had been killed out of malice, and that they 
would not let the matter rest. So they went to the diviner, and, having learnt 
who it was that had killed their age-mate, they called together all the 
members of their grade and subjected the man named to the hoyo.* 6 

The knife used for this examination of the dead would then be 
struck into a tree by the wayside to inform passersby that the 
age-grade had taken proper action. 

MAINTAINING PUBLIC ORDER 

r "Villagers or townsmen were responsible for their own police matters 
in pre-colonial “Nigeria.' Occasionally, there was inter-village 
co-operation in the handling of serious offences which affected 
persons from two or more villages. The Ayamelum Ibos of the 
Onitsha and Nsukka divisions reported criminals to their ‘parent 
towns* before the messengers of the accused person’s village or town 
sat with the elders of the murdered man’s place to deal with such 
matters . 37 

35: P. Bohannan, Justice and Judgment among the Tiv, London, 1957, 
pp. 132-8. 

36. R. East, Akiga's story, London, 1939, p. 241. Tsav is an almost undefinable 
Tiv expression. It can mean one of many things. Tiv mysticism identifies 
Tsav with the possession of occult powers which could be used for good 
or evil. The 7>avin this case probably referred to an organ of the body. The 
hoyo or dankol followed a sickman’s request that his age-grade discover the 
cause of his illness (which may or may not result in death) by divination. 
Thereafter, the age-grade compelled the culprit to make amends at the pain 
of death. 

37. W. R. T. Milne, Intelligence report on the Ayamelum group, Onitsha and 
Nsukka divisions, 1932, p. 27. 
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- Despite such occasional co-operation, no regular inter-village 
police emerged outside the well-established kingdoms among the 
Yorubas and Edo-speaking peoples in the south and the Emirates 
of Northern Nigeria. [Here again the modem idea of having one 
police force for several villages and towns with different social 
backgrounds and notions of a serious offence was not only new bu| , 
also a probable source of estrangement between some villagers and 
the members of the modem police forces in their midst. 

The indigenous methods of maintaining law and order and pre¬ 
serving public safety differed from modem procedures in other 
ways. Unlike the modem police Riot Squads, the traditional 
peace-makers (mostly priests) did not employ violence and carried 
out their purpose—the ending of hostilities—without breaking 
limbs. By contrast, the modem police riot squads appeared harsh 
and bereft of the religious sanctions which had re-inforced the 
traditional apparatus for controlling public disturbances. 

Belief in such traditional sanctions enhanced the role of the 
priests of the vabo cult who used their sacred masks to stop any 
serious dispute among the Mumuye families and hamlets. 3 * The 
Kagoro to the south-east of Zaria province similarly restored law 
and order through the intervention of their priests who used their 
sacred symbols of war-horns and drums for this purpose . 39 The 
Gwari and Soli people among the Verre of Yola province made 
peace by drinking locally brewed ‘beer’ from the same calabash with 
their elders and sacred priests . 40 Okrika and other Ijos by a ritual 
ceremony known as Obokufi stopped warfare between related 
villages . 41 The senior age-group of the Edda clan in Afikpo division 
enforced arbitration in land disputes which were likely to cause a 
breach of the peace by giving the parties a sacred leaf . 42 Among the 
\ Owerri Ibos, inter-village fighting was stopped by their priests 
invoking a peace-pact with the emblems of sacred leaves . 43 

38. File No. K. 3183, Anthropological notes on the Mumuye tribe, n.d., p. 8. 
During the early colonial period, the former attendants and members of 
the Vabo cult were recognized as Dogari among the Mumuye group. 

39. M. G. Smith, ‘Kagoro political development,’ in Human Organization, 
vol. 19, no. 3, 1960, pp. 137-141. 

40. C. K. Meek, Anthropological notes on the Verre tribe, 1928, p. 20. 

41. Its literal meaning is ‘eating together' but this symbolized a peace-pact 

42. A. T. E. Marsh, Intelligence report on the Edda clan, Afikpo division, 1933, 
pp. 16-28. The leaf used here was the omu. 

43. C. K. Meek, Report on the social and political organization in the Owerri 
division, 1933, p. 39. For this purpose the Owerri lbos used Ogu gran 
leaves. 
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EARLY BRITISH ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE PRE-COLONIAL POLICE 

At this stage, it is possible to consider how much of these pre¬ 
colonial arrangements and conventions for maintaining law and 
order could appeal to the British government in the colonial era. 

_^=^-Would it recognize the police functions of secret societies, oracles, 
priests and priestesses of the various shrines, diviners and organizers 
of trials by ordeal as part of the law enforcement agencies under the 
new regime ? 

^ -^7 The reformist zeal shown by several British administrators in 
Nigeria together with similar trends among Christian missionaries, 
worked against the retention of these aspects of pre-colonial 
institutions which offended Western European conscience despite 
the danger of doing so without any reliable anthropological data. 

Much of the customary law known to the people and enforced by 
the executives of the elders gave way to British concepts of law and 
justice. ^While the British government declared its readiness 44 to 
respect ‘native law and custom’ it cut off many features of the latter 
which it considered ‘uncivilized’ and so undesirable, ^uch admini¬ 
strative practices led to important changes in the concept of law and 
the offences considered serious by Nigerian communities. The new 
government frowned upon such practices as human sacrifices for the 
honour of dead chiefs, infanticide in the case of twins? mutilation as^- 
punishment for theft and other offences, ordeals in accusations of 
witchcraft and so on much to the irritation of the supporters of the 
old orderAMoreover, under the new order homicide was considered 
such a serious offence that the old practice of allowing reparation in 
special cases was discontinued. That such reforms were incompre¬ 
hensible to the people of South-Eastern Nigeria in particular was 
only recognised by the government after the Women’s Riots of 
1929-30 45 

Following the excision of the features which were abhorrent to 
Western European conscience, the approved ‘native laws and 
customs’ to be enforced by the modern police forces lacked the 
pre-colonial religious sanctions and validity. Thus potent sources 
of friction were created between the modern police forces and those 


44. CO., 588/1 Supreme Court Proclamation, 1900. 

F. D. Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British tropical Africa, London, 1923, 

p. 206. 

45. W. E. Aston-Smith, Intelligence report on the Ibo clan, Aro district, 1936, 
para. 33. 
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who believed in the pre-colonial law enforcement agencies. 

- >For understandable reasons, the police functions of secret cults 
were not recognized under the new order. The difficulty of pinning 
responsibility on such secret organizations raised obvious problems 
in using them as lawful administrative instruments during the early 
colonial period in Nigeria. v Failure to do so then partly explains the 
constant friction between some of these cults and the new govern¬ 
ment. The friction itself further discouraged their use in the colonially 
approved sector of Nigerian society during the same period. 

One of the early examples of a serious confrontation between the 
law enforcement agencies of pre-colonial and colonial times arose 
from the rival interests of an Ibibio-Efik secret cult and British 
Consuls during the second half of the nineteenth century. Conse¬ 
quently, British Consuls between 1888 and 1890 proscribed the Ekpe 
society. 46 The society defied the ban for a long time afterwards. 

Another secret cult, the Ekumeku of the Asaba hinterland, 
incurred the displeasure of the Royal Niger Company officials and 
the officers of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria from the 1890’s 
till about 1910. For such defiance, the members of the Ekumeku 
Society paid the penalty of having their towns destroyed during the 
subsequent punitive expeditions. 47 

For a s imil ar opposition to British administrative control, the 
patrons of the Aro Long Juju (Chuku Ibinokpabi ) found their 
shrine destroyed in December 1901 48 but managed to go under¬ 
ground until the government suspected its revival in 1913. 49 Another 
Ibo oracle, Agbala, survived the government punitive expedition of 
1904 to operate sub rosa until its further detection in 1921 when 
the culprits were again punished. 30 

'' By competing with the law enforcement agencies of the approved 
sector of colonial society these secret cults and ordeal institutions 
became abhorrent to the new authorities. That was more so when 

46. FO. 84/2020, Annesley to FO., 26 Feb. 1890, enclosures and minutes. 

47. CO. 520/24, Egerton to CO., 7 May 1904, enclosures. 

CO. 520/24, Fosbery to CO., 9 February 1904. 

See my Ph.D. Thesis , pp. 307-8. 

48. CO. 520/10, Moor to CO., 24 Nov. 1901, enclosure. 

CO. 520/14, Moor to CO., 17 April 1902, enclosures. 

49. CSO. 1/20/55, Harcourt to Lugard, 6 Jan. 1913. Any Government action 
taken in 1913 is not recorded. 

50. S. Ottenberg, op.cit., p. 308. 

S. R. Smith, The Ibo people: a study of the religion and customs of a tribe 
in the southern provinces of Nigeria,' Ph.D. Thesis, Cambridge University, 
1929, pp. 143-5. 
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they drew to themselves the cases which were expected to go to the 
‘Native Courts’ organized by the government in various parts of the 
country. When peaceful overtures failed to discourage such pre- 
colonial practices, the government sent troops to destroy them. 

- Between 1904 and 1911, similar punitive expeditions destroyed other 
cults in South-Eastern Nigeria. Those believed destroyed by 
government troops during this period included the Ogoni secret 
societies of Barigogara, Ebeka, Agbarato and Gberete which were 
the ordeal centres for the Amarikpo cult, the Andoni cult of Iyiobulo 
near the Allabia creek, the Ibo Amadioha oracle at Ozuzu in Etche 
territory and the Obonorio cult in the Owerri and Okigwi districts. 31 

Through peaceful persuasion, the Eni (Crocodile) cult of the 
Uzere people in the Isoko part of the Mid-west was officially 
discontinued in December 1903. 32 That agreement was followed by 

Vj~ the passing of the ordeal, witchcraft and juju proclamation (No. 13 
of 1903) which prohibited trials by ordeal and forbade any accusa¬ 
tions of witchcraft and the use of charms or ju-ju. 33 

— 'rTJnlike the people of the south-east and south-west, the Yorubas 
of Western Nigeria had less cause to be apprehensive over the 
establishment and development of the British-inspired police forces 
in their part of the country. They had more Western-educated men 
and intelligent chiefs who saw early the virtue of discretion in their 
dealings with the new regime. The controllers of the secret cults and 
similar institutions in Yorubaland were equally circumspect. 

The major exception in Yorubaland arose from the activities of 
the Sopono (small-pox) cultists who defied the British-inspired 
vaccine-approach towards the control of that dreadful disease of 
which they were the worshippers and custodians. With government 
encouragement. Dr. Oguntola Sapara, the Yoruba medical officer 
who was keen on eradicating this disease among his people, infilt¬ 
rated the Sopono cult and obtained useful information which pro¬ 
vided the basis for its proscription in 1909 34 in Lagos and its 
surrounding districts. 

The largely Muslim peoples of Northern Nigeria had a slightly 


51. CO. 520/26, Egerton to Lyttelton, conf. 11 Oct. 1904, enclosures. Southern 

Nigeria Government Gazette (Supplementary), 11 Sept. 1912 (Annual .Repdft 
on the Eastern Province, 31 Dec. 1911). .toll .A 

52. CO. 520/24, Fosbery to CO., 15 Jan. 1904 and enclosure, i:i 'e.Tj%\A 

53. CO. 588/1. Proclamation date 1 April 1903. ... ‘j.-.O .02 

54. CSO. 1/20/55, Harcourt to Lugard, 28 January* 49I& enctofeureSahara to 

CO., 13 January 1913. .nojioH .A bnt, onumfiT .'A .T SI 
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different experience from that of their neighbours in the south. 
They had the advantage of Islam which frowned on such heathen 
practices as secret cults and ordeals. Moreover, their Emirs who 
controlled larger centralized administrations unlike the more 
democratically governed kingdoms of the Yoruba Obas had the 
power and authority to discourage the emergence and development 
of such institutions repugnant to Islam. 33 Besides, practice during 
the early colonial period convinced the Emirs that their bodyguards 
of Dogarai were approved NA policemen in the eyes of the new 
authorities. 

Though the Middle-Belt sector of Northern Nigeria was less 
exposed to Muslim influences and so more amenable to the growth 
and development of secret cults and similar institutions, there were 
no recorded examples of serious friction with the government in 
such matters before the 1929 Naaka ( Haakaa ) disturbances connected 
with accusations of witchcraft in parts of Tivland. 36 Until more 
direct administration was established in this area the people felt 
free to utilize their pre-colonial police and other institutions. 

Looking at Nigeria as a whole with hindsight and considering the 
large number of secret cults and associated institutions which 
dominated the field of law enforcement in pre-colonial times, it is 
remarkable that the British government during the early colonial 
period proscribed a short list of only those discovered to be involved 
in criminal activities. But till the 1930’s, the Nigerians in the non- 
Muslim parts of the country were not so sure that they would not 
speedily lose more of their pre-colonial institutions besides secret 
cults and ordeals. 

As secret cults and the like had no officially recognized place in 
the approved sector of colonial society in Nigeria, they could, 
whether or not legally banned, go underground 37 where they were in 
a position to serve the needs of devoted clients unobserved. As long 
as they were able to retain public confidence in some remote areas 
they were in a strong position to act as the invisible police in the 
non-approved sector where they could compete with the visible 
police during this period. 

55. For a fuller discussion of this and other aspects. See T. N. Tamuno and 

R. Horton, The changing position of secret societies and cults in modern 

Nigeria’ in African Notes , vol. 5, no. 2, Jan. 1969, pp. 36-56. 

56. Nigerian Citizen, 21 April 1965. 

Northern House of Assembly Debates, 26 Feb. 1965. columns 66-67. 

57. T. N. Tamuno and R. Horton, op.cit., pp. 36-62. 
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The above hypothesis which will be further discussed at a 
later stage in this study raises serious problems which cannot 
be immediately resolved. It is however clear that of the several 
pre-colonial institutions which exercised police functions, the 
messenger corps mainly had the demonstrable blessing of the 
British government in Nigeria. However, even there, the various 
chiefs or Native Authorities were held accountable for the good 
conduct of such messengers acting as Akodas or Dogarai. 

^During the early colonial period, the government qualified its 
recognition of the ‘local police’ in parts of Nigeria. From the 
1930’s it was unwilling to allow such police in places where they had 
not previously been recognized. 38 Despite the disclosure of the 
existence of pre-colonial law enforcement agencies, the detailed 
anthropological inquiries and reports which followed the Women’s 
Riots of 1929-30 in parts of South-Eastern Nigeria did not in this 
respect turn back the hands of the administrative clock. Apparently, 
the government was more anxious to save money by developing only 
the local police already recognized through earlier legislation in 
Western and Northern Nigeria. 

Compared with Lagos and Northern Nigeria, the former Pro¬ 
tectorate of Southern Nigeria was unique in that none of its police 
laws till 1913 specifically provided for the use of local chiefs as 
policemen, except from administrative practice as members of the 
various Native Courts. The Moorhouse warning of 10 March 1914 
confirmed this administrative practice. 

The police laws and re-organizations elsewhere were more 
specific. The Rural Police, V. R. Constables and Stipendiary Chiefs 
had appeared in the adjoining districts of Lagos from the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The Police Ordinance (No. 4 of 
1897) of Lagos went a step further in empowering the Governor ‘to 
invest any Bale, Stipendiary Chief or Headman of a village with the 
full powers of a Police Constable... ’ 39 . In Northern Nigeria, the 
police re-organization scheme of 1907-8 allowed a greater use of the 
Dogarai in the Muslim emirates. The more direct system of admini¬ 
stration in South-Eastern Nigeria discouraged similar developments 

58. S. Phillipson, Administrative and financial procedure under the new constitu- 

I tion: financial relations between the government of Nigeria and the Native 

Administrations , Lagos, 1947, pp. 102-3. 

LCD., 4 March 1948, p. 197. 

59. E. A. Speed, Ordinances and orders and rules . .., vol. 2, p. 791. Ordinance 
dated 27 October 1897. 
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there during the same period. 

The police powers given to the Native Authorities after the 1914 
amalgamation were therefore of greater relevance to Western and 
Northern Nigeria than to the south-eastern parts of Nigeria. As 
Native Authorities, the Chiefs had their police powers extended and 
consolidated under the laws of 1916 and 1924. The Native Authority 
Ordinance (No. 4 of 1916) conferred on the Native Authorities the 
responsibility for maintaining order in their respective areas. Under 
it, they were allowed to prevent crime and arrest offenders by 
employing ‘any person’ to assist them in carrying out their police 
duties. 60 Their police powers were increased under the Protectorate 
Laws (Enforcement) Ordinance (No. 15 of 1924). 61 Such legislation 
was meant for the guidance of the British-recognized though largely 
ill-trained and poorly disciplined local police. 

THE EGBA POLICE 1904-20 

Not every Native Authority immediately made full use of these 
powers. Some of the problems connected with the slow development 
of Native Administrative Police forces in Western Nigeria can be 
seen from the developments which affected the Egba and Egbado 
local police forces. Despite the unique position of Egbaland under 
the 1893 treaty which allowed it a large measure of autonomy in 
matters of local administration, the Egba authorities under their 
able rulers Gbadebo I (1898-1920) and Ademola II (1920-62) showed 
much willingness to co-operate with the British government in the 
development of their local police. 

Guided by the inspiration of Prince Ademola, then one of 
Gbadebo’s closest advisers, a modern local police force comprising 
about fifty men came into being in Abeokuta in 1904. Before 1910, 
its members who were illiterates and discharged soldiers were 
commanded by Egba police chiefs. 62 

60. D. Kingdon, Laws of Nigeria, 1923, vol. 1, Lagos, 1923, pp. 800-806. 
Ordinance dated 18 May 1916. 

61. N. J. Brooke, The laws of Nigeria, 1948, vol. 5, Lagos, 1948, p, 327. Ordi¬ 
nance dated 28 February 1924. 

62. For this section on the early police developments in Egbaland, I am indebted 
to J. A. Oloycde’s unpublished and undated manuscript entitled ‘History of 
Abeokuta provincial police force.’ Oloyede was the former ‘Chief Officer’, 
Abeokuta Provincial Local Government Police. This manuscript was made 
available to me by A. F. Oyedele, Sub-Inspector of Police, Local Govern¬ 
ment Police Branch of the Western Nigeria Home Office, Ibadan. I am 
also very grateful to Oyedele for his very useful information generally 
on Local. Government Police Forces in Western Nigeria. 
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Under changed circumstances, a British officer assumed 
command of the Egba Police Force from 1910. This important 
development in the structure of the Egba Police Force followed 
the extension of the Lagos Railway through Egba territory and the 
subsequent advent there of European merchants and non-Egbas 
whose presence raised the question of jurisdiction over them in 
criminal and other matters. Such problems had been partially 
resolved in 1904 when the Lagos government and the Egba 
Authorities concluded the Judicial Agreement which vested the 
British government in Lagos with power and authority to deal with 
certain categories of offences including murder and manslaughter. 63 

Of the first three British Officers who commanded the Egba 
Police Force only one fell below Gbadebo’s expectations. Under 
that officer’s command, Gbadebo expressed dissatisfaction with his 
misuse of Egba Police funds and his inability to improve the force’s 
discipline. 64 

The ability of the Egba Police Force to maintain law and order 
and preserve public safety under considerably changed circumstances 
was seriously tested during the Ijemo troubles from June to August 
1914 when several Egbas lost their lives in addition to many more 
being wounded. The Ijemo incident 65 showed that the Egba Police 
alone could not control the situation when serious troubles began 
over the mysterious death of the important Ijemo chief, Ponlade, 
on 1 July 1914. 

The Ijemo unrest and its police aspects assumed considerable 
importance because the disturbances in Egbaland continued up to 
4 August 1914 when World War I began. The government in Lagos 
immediately recalled an earlier agreement of 18 November 1909 
under which it was required to protect the Egba Authorities when¬ 
ever the latter were threatened with sedition. 66 

Acting on this agreement, Gbadebo asked the British government 
in Lagos for troops to restore order in Egbaland. The government 
responded, but through misunderstanding at a time of great tension 


& 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


For the details of this and other similar agreements in Yorubaland see my 
Ph.D. Thesis, pp. 162-7. 

Oloyede, ^ p.cit., pp. 2-4. The Egba government spent about £4,000 annually 
on its police. 

Details of this incident are contained in: A. K. Ajisafe, History of Abeokuta, 
Bungay, 1924, pp. 187-95. 

A. Folarin, The demise of the independence of Egbaland (The Ijemo trouble), 
part 1, Lagos [1916]; & part II, Lagos, [1919]. 

Ajisafe, op.cit ., pp. 229-30. 
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in Egbaland, the troops opened fire on the Ijemo chiefs and people, 
several of whom lost their lives besides having their property 
destroyed by the same soldiers.® 7 

Lugard justified the sending of government troops into Ijemo by 
claiming that his administration had responsibility for restoring and 
maintaining law and order in the protectorate of which Egbaland 
was a part. The outbreak of World War I and the existence of the 
adjoining German Cameroons, he said, further justified his action. 
Gbadebo, he explained, in writing had requested these troops as 
this same chief had done during the Itori and Kemta troubles in 
May 1901 and November 1903 respectively. Lugard asserted that 
the troops sent to Ijemo in 1914 had acted ‘in their own defence’.® 1 
The Ijemo, however, denied that they ever attacked or menaced 
the troops. 

The Ijemo incident had important political and police conse¬ 
quences for Egbaland. The 1893 treaty was abrogated in September 
1914 when the Egba Authorities agreed to place their territory 
‘unreservedly under the government of the Protectorate of Nigeria’.® 9 
After the same rising, the Egba Police Force assumed the new title 
of ‘Egba Native Administration Police’ and operated within the 
terms of the Native Authority Ordinance (No. 14 of 1916) and the 
Protectorate Laws (Enforcement) Ordinance (No. 15 of 1924). 

Between September 1914 and the coming into force of the above 
laws, the control of the Egba Native Administration Police passed 
from the native authorities to the British government in Lagos. 
Ademola however recovered this control after his accession in 
1920. 70 

Having come more effectively under British control after 
September 1914, the Egba Native Administration Police enforced 
the laws and regulations applicable to all parts of the country. Its 
members were also drawn into service with imperial troops during 
World War I. 71 


67. Folarin, op.cit., part I, pp. 41-46. 

68. Ibid., p. 39. 

For the references to the Itori and Kemta troubles, See Ajisafe, op.cit ., 
pp. 157, 166-7 and my Ph.D. Thesis, pp. 171-3. 

69. Ajisafe, op.cit., pp. 238-240. 

70. Oloyede, op.cit., pp. 4-5. 

71. Ibid. 
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THE EGBADO POLICE 1913-35 

The neighbouring Egbado people did not have any government- 
recognized police similar to the Egba Native Administration Police 
until the second decade of the present century. The Egbado began 
with their corps of Court Messengers (known locally as Agbewe). 
From 1913, with the recognition of the British political officer in 
charge of the Egbado district, they served the Olu of Ilaro. As well as 
running errands, the two original Agbewe arrested offenders and 
helped the Court Clerks in the collection of direct taxes introduced 
about 1920. Their numbers then had increased to about twenty-four. 72 

In 1923 the Agbewe acquired the new title of Olopa Ibile. Then- 
training and discipline continued to be unsatisfactory. Not only 
were the members of the new police force illiterate, their heads did 
not possess much higher educational qualifications. During the 
1920’s and 1930’s, the records of such semi-literate and poorly 
trained heads (Oga-Olopas) in charge of the Olopa Ibile were so bad 
that most of them were dismissed from office only after a short 
tenure. 73 The performance of the Olopa Ibile showed that its most 
serious defect lay in the absence of any systematic training before 
or after recruitment. 

In these circumstances, both the Egbado Police and the Egba 
Native Administration Police illustrated the more widespread 
problem of entrusting police functions to bodies without proper 
training and discipline. In this respect, the position in Northern 
Nigeria was equally unsatisfactory at least before the late 1920’s. 

THE UNREFORMED DOGARAI 1908-24 

The history of the Native Administration Police in Northern Nigeria 
can be conveniently divided into two sections—the Dogarai phase 
and the Yon Doha era. With the exception of Kano province, the 
Dogarai period ended about 1928 when the officials began to examine 
seriously the questions concerning the better organization, training 
and discipline of these police forces. Just as the Olopas gradually 
replaced the A/codas in Western Nigeria, so also did the Yan Doha 
come to displace the Dogarai with the same objectives of having 
better police forces to assist in the maintenance of law and order. 


72. Ibid ., pp. 12-14. 

73. Ibid. 
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the preservation of public safety and the prevention, detection and 
punishment of crime. 

An important stage in the development of the Dogarai was 
reached during the 1907-8 police re-organization in the former 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. The greater measure of control 
allowed the chiefs over their Dogarai forces after that re-organization 
was inspired partly by the principles of indirect administration. By 
such delegation, an official report of 1911 disclosed: 

the native administrations are enabled to maintain their authority, and the 
danger of damaging their prestige amongst the people by the employment 
of a police force dressed in an alien uniform, trained on lines which are 
strange to the native mind, and responsible to European Officers who do not 
form part of those administrations, is averted. 74 

The new system had the further merit of being ‘very economical’, 73 
for it cost about £20 a year ‘per unit’ to maintain the Dogarai as 
against £35 spent on each Constable in the British-controlled police 
force in the same protectorate. After the 1908 re-organization, the 
revenue for the maintenance of the Dogarai came from the Native 
Treasuries. 76 On the whole, the Dogarai forces did not constitute a 
serious financial problem for the chiefs. In June 1908, the Bida 
Dogarai derived their income from a tax collected in the Bida market. 
This payment was frequently given in kind. 77 The Dogarai of 
Sokoto Province in June 1920 received as salaries and emoluments 
a gown and turban a year and a sum of 2 s-5s per month. 78 

The Dogarai maintained a personal relationship with the chiefs 
who were responsible for controlling their activities. It was therefore 
not unusual to refer to the local police of Bomu province of 1912 
as the ‘Shehu’s Dogarai.’ In 1917, 79 the same was true of Sokoto 
province where such functionaries were known as the ‘Dogarai of 
the Sarkin Musulmin’ (the Commander of the Faithful). 80 

The closeness between the traditional elite and the Dogarai forces 
sometimes exposed the latter to charges of corruption and high- 

74. CRA, Northern Nigeria, No. 704, 1910-11, p. 725. 

75. CRA, Northern Nigeria, No. 674, 1909, p. 694. 

76. CRA, Northern Nigeria, No. 704, 1900-11, p. 725. 

77. Report, Niger Province, quarter ending June 1908, pp. 25-26. The market 
tax was payable in cowries, foodstuffs and bundles of fire-wood. 

78. Sokoto province, report for half-year ending June 1920, pp. 40-41. 

79. Annual report, Bomu province, 1912, p. 179. 

80. Report, Sokoto province, half-year aiding June 1917, para. 34(a) 
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handedness where the District Heads were interested parties. Such 
complaints occasionally reached the Residents and other political 
officers. The Dogarai of Bornu province (1914), Kontagora province 
(1920) Sokoto province (1919-21) and Kano province (1924) came in 
for particular criticism in these respects.* 1 
Above all, these instances of inefficiency, corruption and other 
mal-practices, emphasized the need for better re-organiation, training 
and discipline. The initiative in carrying out such reforms was taken 
by Kano province from July 1925. The Kano police reforms marked 
the beginning of the end of the Dogarai phase and the dawn of the 
Yan Doha in Northern Nigeria. 


81. Sokoto province, report for fifteen months ending 31 March 1921, pp. 45-46. 
Report, Bornu province, quarter ending Sept. 1914, p. 34. 

Report. Kontagora province, half-year ending June 1920, p. 14. 

Annual report, Kano province, 1924, p. 40. 
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NATIVE ADMINISTRATION POLICE 

REFORMS 1925-65 


POLICY OPTIONS 

The police reforms associated with the Yan Doka era in Northern 
Nigeria and the comparable Olopa stage in Western Nigeria during 
the colonial period are more meaningful when the policy options 
available to the government are first considered. During the 1920’s, 
the central government had at least two alternatives for dealing with 
the imperfections which it had noticed in the organization, training, 
control and discipline of the existing Native Administration Police 
forces in Western and Northern Nigeria. 

One was to take over all the Native Administration Police forces 
throughout the country and replace them with its own better trained 
and better equipped police. The second option lay in improving the 
organization, training, discipline and efficiency of the Native 
Administration Police forces which would however continue to be 
largely controlled by the various Native Authorities. 

The first option raised serious political and financial problems. 
While it could promote greater efficiency it threatened the position 
and authority of the chiefs who in pre-colonial times had exercised 
considerable control over the police functionaries in their respective 
territories. Moreover, having to police all the villages and hamlets 
of Nigeria with better trained and better equipped men would have 
cost the government a great deal when there was not even enough 
revenue to support large-scale development projects. 

Under the existing circumstances, the second alternative seemed 
better and wiser. It had the principal advantages of ensuring the 
continuity of the system of indirect ad minis tration and enabling the 
government to rely on the services of cheaper local police in the 
remote villages and hamlets. Moreover, such an arrangement made 
more sense to the British authorities who were familiar with their 
own history of separate County and Borough Police forces controlled 
only indirectly by the Home Office. 1 

1. Jeffries, C., op.cit., pp. 23 and 91. 
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LOCAL POLICE PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 

Having adopted the second policy alternative in Nigeria, the govern¬ 
ment vigorously pursued it in view of the several factors which 
called for the urgent reform of the existing Native Administration 
Police forces. In Northern Nigeria, reforms were particularly needed 
in such metropolitan centres as Kano, the important commercial 
township along the Nigerian Railway. 

With increased mobility as a result of further road and railway 
developments during the 1920’s and 1930’s several towns all over 
the country became the targets of people seeking new economic and 
social frontiers. Townships in Northern Nigeria received the new 
migrants, some of whom were not of the same ethnic stock as the 
indigenous people. When the government realized that these 
circumstances imposed severe hardships on the Dogarai forces in 
the townships, it was eager to encourage the Emirs to initiate police 
reforms in their respective areas of jurisdiction. 

The need for reform in parts of Northern Nigeria was confirmed 
by the patent abuses of the Dogarai system in Tivland. If Akiga, 
the Tiv, is to be believed, the ‘presents’ or bribes given to the chiefs 
had influenced the selection and appointment of the NA Police 
there. In consequence, these policemen in collaboration with the 
chiefs ‘ate up the land, while the people cried out in distress ... * a 
Such acts, Akiga alleged, went on without the knowledge of the 
British administrative officers in charge of the Tiv area. 

During the Naaka ( Haakaa ) disturbances associated with the 
allegations of witchcraft and ritual murders among the Tiv in 1929, 
the action of the NA Police, as described by Akiga, amounted to a 
reign of terror. The policemen and their agents called ‘ ugwana ’ were 
so cruel in handling suspects that some of those who were molested 
committed suicide to avoid further punishment. 2 3 

Concerning the relationship between the NA Police and the 
ugwana on one hand and their victims on the other in 1929 Akiga 
reported: 

These ugwana were employed by the policemen and messengers. When 
a policeman was sent out by the white man or a chief, be did not go by 
himself, unless it were some small matter. If it were anything of importance, 


2. R. East, Akiga's story , London, 1939, pp. 389-91. 

3. Ibid., pp. 275-8. 
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such as an arrest, or the collection of labour for some purpose, and he knew 
that he would have trouble with the people, as soon as he was out of sight 
of the white man or the chief, he found ten or twenty young men to go with 
him. These he called ‘my ugwand\ The type of men whom he chose to 
carry out his purpose were those whom he knew to be of a violent disposition 
and strong physique, ready to say anything, swear without compunction, 
and completely shameless. When they reached their destination he did not 
do much himself, but left it all to them. If someone were to be arrested 
it would be they who caught him and tied him up, and if he happened to be 
a man against whom they had some grudge they treated him very badly 
indeed. But when they had brought him back nearly to where the white man 
was, they left the policeman to bring him into his presence. Moreover, 
it was not only the man in question who was maltreated, but anyone else 
in the village who opened his mouth, or even looked at them too hard, 
was accounted to be seeking a quarrel with them and beaten to within an 
inch of his life. 4 

It is possible that Akiga exaggerated the brutality of the NA 
Police and their ugwana in Tivland in 1929. It is however hard to 
expect a much better performance from the Dogarai whose selection, 
training and discipline then were quite unsatisfactory. 

Faced with many inefficient and poorly-trained NA police else¬ 
where in Nigeria, some of the emirates began to realize the need for 
reforms. Kano led the way in carrying out much needed emirate 
police reforms. 

With the re-organization of the Dogarai, Kano in 1925 established 
a new local police force—the Yan Gadi which was the precursor of 
Yan Doha in the other emirates. Guarding Kano City and its 
Fagge suburb became the main duty of the Yan Gadi. 

At its inception, the Yan Gadi comprised 151 men. Of these 100 
were former Dogarai and 50 ex-soldiers. 5 The Yan Gadi eclipsed 
but did not destroy the old Dogarai in Kano. While the former 
remained the city force the latter served the districts. 6 

Though better organized than the Dogarai, the newly-established 
Yan Gadi did not provide any systematic training for its members. 
The arrangements for its improvement followed Inspector-General 
A. G. Uniacke’s visit to Kano in 1928. With the Emir’s approval, the 
Yan Gadi were better deployed under the scheme submitted by 
Uniacke in June 1928. But until 1929, no high-ranking member of 


4. Ibid., p.283. 

5. Annual report, Kano province, 1925, pp. 17-18. 

6. Ibid. 
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the Yan Gadi attended the special course of training at the Police 
Training School, Kaduna. 

The chiefs and the British authorities soon realized that better 
results could come only from the concerted efforts of the several 
emirates not from such piece-meal reforms as those attempted by 
Kano. Problems relating to the training, re-organization and dis¬ 
cipline of the various NA Police forces therefore received much 
attention during the meetings of the chiefs and Residents in the north 
during the period 1928-44. 

Most of their recommendations were carried out gradually. One 
of these involved the provision of training facilities for the NA 
Police at the Kaduna Police School. The Emirs also agreed to start 
provisional preliminary and refresher courses of training for the 
NA Police. They were willing to have government police officers 
seconded for the training and supervision of their Emirate (NA) 
Police and welcomed the proposal of encouraging members of their 
ruling families to provide the much-desired liaison between them¬ 
selves and the police forces. 

The re-organization of the NA Police forces sometimes resulted 
in the weeding out of the old and inefficient Dogarai, some of whom 
were retained by the Emirs for ceremonial and other purposes. 
During the conference of northern chiefs in 1944, the Emirs of 
Katsina and Zaria favoured the abolition of the Dogarai and their 
replacement by the Yan Doka. But the Sultan of Sokoto, the 
Shehu of Bornu and the Emir of Kano were for retaining them so as 
to have ‘a large force of letter-carriers’. The conference however 
compromised by agreeing that the Dogarai should be progressively 
reduced to the minimum required, in each place, for sending 
messages. 

Outside Kano emirate, improved NA Police emerged after 1928. 
In response to the government circular of October 1928 these 
re-organized NA Police forces became generally known as Yan 
Doka. But in some areas titles which had a special local appeal 
were retained. While Bornu province adopted the Zubat and 
Harisin titles, Kano province retained the Yan Gadi. The Zaria NA 
Police establishment during the 1930’s had not only the Yan Doka 
(City Police) but also the Dogarai (District Police), the Dogarai 
Tsaro (Night-watchmen) and the Yan Tauri (Special Constables). 

Like the Yan Gadi of Kano, the Harisin performed essentially 
guard duties in Yerwa. During the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, the 
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ex-soldiers formed the bulk of the Harisin. The Zubat in Bomu 
Emirate was the elite force which comprised the members of the 
leading families who were usually sent by the Shehu on special 
missions. In the same Emirate the Dogarai formed the lowest grade 
of the NA Police and performed the general duties required of them 
by the District Heads. As well as the Dogarai, the Dikwa NA Police 
in Bomu province had the corps of Askars which formed the flying 
squad and provided mounted patrols on the highways. 7 

From the 1930’s Zaria province had four grades of re-organized 
NA Police—the Yan Doka, Dogarai, Dogarai Tsaro and Yan Tauri. 
Till the 1940’s this province was alone in recording the employment 
of Special Constables of NA Police status. The members of the 
Yan Tauri were the Special Constables selected by their fellow 
citizens for their ‘stout hearts’ not necessarily for being ‘toughs*. 
Their services were particularly required as assistants to the Yan 
Doka during the night patrols in Zaria and Tudun Wada. Promotions 
to the ranks of the Yan Doka were made from suitable Dogarai 
but the less efficient and elderly Dogarai were demoted to the rank 
of Dogarai Tsaro and employed as night-watchmen over the NA 
buildings. 8 


TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR THE EMIRATE POLICE 


No systematic training programme for the selected NA policemen 
from the various emirates was undertaken until the first course 
began at Kaduna in February 1929. Except in musketry, the scope 
of the course was the same for the members of the protectorate 
police. The response from the Emirates was so great that two 
princes—Nagogo 9 the son of the Emir of Katsina and another son 
of the Emir of Zaria—attended the second course begun in August 
1929. The Inspector-General was satisfied with the progress of the 
NA policemen trained at Kaduna in 1929. 10 

For the benefit of the emirate police who could not attend the 
courses at Kaduna, the Inspector-General in December 1928 
prescribed a course of ‘simple preliminary training’ at the head- 


7. Bomu province, annual report, 1929, pp. 38-39; annual report, 1930, p. 56; 
Bornu province, annual report, 1932, pp. 37-38. 

Bomu province, annual report, 1935, p. 19. 

8. Zaria province, annual report, 1935, pp. 9-10; and memo, by the Resident, 
31/3/36. 

9. File K. 6852, vol. 1., p. 193. Nagogo later became the Emir of Katsina. 

10. Ibid., pp. 189-93. 
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quarters of the provincial NA Police detachments. 11 How zealously 
the preliminary course recommended by Inspector-General Uniacke 
was followed in the provinces is open to question. It is however 
known that some provinces tried to provide a measure of local 
training to supplement the specialized course at Kaduna. The few 
provinces which seemed most interested in such local training 
schemes included Niger (1930 and 1938), Benue (1934 and 1936) and 
Kano (1938). These and other provinces relied more on the services 
of the NPF officers seconded to help them as advisers and instructors 
of the NA Police at their various headquarters. 

To supplement the preliminary and refresher courses in police 
duties, some provinces showed interest in improving the standard of 
literacy among the members of their respective NA Police forces 
by arranging classes of instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
In particular, such courses interested the local police in Kano 
province (1932), Benue (1937 and 1941), Adamawa (1939), Bauchi 
(1936 and 1949) and Katsina (1945 and 1946). 

FIRE-ARMS AND THE NA POLICE 

Under the re-organized scheme, no NA policeman received training 
in fire-arms. The decisions reached on this issue between 1928 and 
1929 were not revoked thereafter. The Residents’ Conference of 
1928 at first considered the possibility of arming the re-organized 
NA Police with the Greener Police gun then used by the Prisons 
establishments in the North but later dropped the idea. 12 

The attitude of the Emirs to the question of arming their NA 
Police was not decisive. In 1929, the chiefs of Sokoto, Ilorin, and 
Kano demanded Greener guns for their local police. But two years 
later the Emir of Zaria opposed arming the Yan DokaP 

That the NA policemen after all were not allowed to carry and 
use fire-arms resulted from Lugard’s stand over this issue. At the 
end of the 1928 conference, British officials in Nigeria and the 
Colonial Office recalled Lugard’s views on this issue in the Political 


11. File K. 6852, vol. 1, Uniacke to the Secretary, Northern Provinces, 10 
December 1928. 

12. File K. 6852, vol. 1, Summary of the conference held on 7 September 1928; 
and Acting Secretary, Northern Provinces, to the Chief Secretary, Lagos, 
29 Jan. 1929. 

13. Ibid. 
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Memoranda of 1918 which warned against arming the NA Police. 14 
The government also feared that such fire-arms in the hands of the 
NA police under the control of the Emirs and District Heads would 
be used against British interests during periods of religious and 
political unrest. Consequently, the Colonial Office in July 1929 ruled 
against the arming of any NA Police force in the country. 15 There¬ 
after these police forces were allowed to carry and use only 
truncheons. 

EMIRATE PRINCES AS POLICE LIAISON OFFICERS 

As part of the process of re-organizing the NA Police, the members 
of the ruling families in the North became liaison officers between 
the provincial NA Police forces and their respective Native Authori¬ 
ties who were responsible for their control. This reform sought to 
enhance the prestige of these forces through such appointments. 

Though later approved by the Conferences of Residents and 
Chiefs, the liaison arrangement had developed from the discussions 
between Inspector-General Uniacke and the Emir of Kano in 1928. 
During his inspection tour of the recently re-organized Yan Gadi 
in Kano, Uniacke understood that its head had such a low social 
background that he could not maintain the close link with the Emir 
which the government considered vital in this aspect of indirect 
administration. Under the new arrangement, the desired link was 
provided not by the Sarkin Gadi (the head of the force) but by the 
Galadima who was the younger brother of the Emir. 16 

In the appointment of such liaison officers, the practice of Ilorin 
province in 1928 contrasted with that of the other provinces. The 
Resident of Ilorin Province was not convinced that the link through 
the princes would provide the desired stability and continuity in the 
emirates where the chiefs did not remain long in office. In his view, 
frequent changes of liaison officers following the change of rulers 
would impair the efficiency of the re-organised NA Police. Impressed 
by such arguments, the Secretary to the Northern Provinces allowed 
the Resident of Ilorin province to exercise his discretion in making 
persons who were not connected with the ruling families the liaison 


14. F. D. Lugard, Political Memoranda, 1918, para, 4, p. 250; para. 17, p. 304; 
para. 59, p. 325. 

15. File K. 6852, vol. 1, Passfield to the OAG., Nigeria 5 July 1929. 

16. Ibid., The Acting Resident, Kano, to the Secretary, Northern Provinces, 

18 Junel928; and 21 July 1928. 
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officers of the Ilorin NA Police. With his approval, Balogun 
Gambari, the influential member of the Emir’s Council but not 
descended from the ruling families, became the administrative head 
of the Ilorin NA Police in 1929. 17 

Elsewhere in the Northern Provinces only princes became NA 
Police administrative or liaison officers. This was particularly true of 
Sokoto province (1929-31), Gwandu emirate (1929-38), Kano 
province (1937-39) and Adamawa province (1945). Some of these 
princely liaison officers, as Nagogo of Katsina, attended the NA 
Police course at the Kaduna Police School before assuming their 
administrative duties in their respective provinces and emirates. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE FOR THE EMIRATE POLICE 

As the Yan Gadi, Yan Doha, Harisin and other re-organized NA 
Police forces gained prestige, the authorities were able to obtain the 
services of a few literate men for clerical and other police duties. 
Zaria province in 1932 proudly announced the employment of a 
mallam as its scribe for finger-print duties. 18 From 1935 to 1936 
Sokoto province had as Wakilin Doka (head) a former student of 
the Katsina Higher College. The authorities there hoped that his 
appointment would ‘help to dissipate the prejudice still felt by most 
men of goodly family against joining police forces’. 19 In 1939, the 
Bomu NA Police had a scribe with a Middle Four Certificate. 

Before the 1940’s, the existing conditions of NA Police service 
in Northern Nigeria were not good enough to attract more than 
a handful of literate men. The salary structure was relatively low, 
the chances of promotion were not very attractive, the periods of 
leave were not properly defined, the accommodation in barracks was 
inadequate and the terms of enlistment undefined. 20 

Generally, the salary structure in most of the provinces did not 
exceed that of Kano province. Till 1929, the Sarkin Gadi there 
received £60 a year, his assistants £36-£48, and the other ranks of the 
Yan Gadi, £24-£30. 21 It is however a truism that to get good service 

17. Ibid., H. B. H. Hodge to the Secretary, Northern Provinces, 1 December 
1928. 

18. Zaria province, annual report, 1932, p. 3. 

19. Sokoto province, annual report, 1935, p. 44. 

Sokoto province, annual report, 1936, pp. 46-47. 

20. File K. 6852, vol. 1, Miscellaneous reports from the provinces, 1929. 

21. Ibid. 
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it is necessary to offer good salaries and good terms. The position 
in this respect did not show much improvement during the 1940’s. 
The scales of salaries recommended by the conference of northern 
chiefs in 1944 allowed only £15 x £1—£24 a year for the Yan Doha 
of the second class. 22 

However, more remarkable improvements in the qualifications 
and training of NA policemen resulted from the recommendations 
of the chiefs’ conference of 1944. The minimum physical standards 
required of NA Police recruits compared favourably with those of 
the NPF. 23 As well as medical reports and testimonials, finger-print 
checks were required. NA policemen were debarred from trading 
or other private business during their period of service. They were 
however entitled to limited benefits from the NA Police Rewards 
and Games Funds. 

The NA policemen who were willing to improve their literacy in 
Hausa or other approved language were entitled to special induce¬ 
ment allowances. To combat illiteracy, the maximum limit in any 
force of NA policemen who were illiterate in Hausa or other appro¬ 
ved language was not to exceed ten per cent. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner 24 was however allowed to authorize exemptions in special 


cases. 

The NA Police Rules of 1944 which embodied the recommend¬ 
ations of the chiefs’ conference of the same year were amplified and 
consolidated by later legislation under the Native Authority Police 
Law (No. 4 of 1954) as amended up to 1961. 25 The Native Authority 
Police Law (No. 4 of 1954) made possible the establishment of 
Native Authority Police Force Committees subject to the approval 
of the Resident. 26 These committees, as will be shown later, 
resembled in status and functions the Joint Committees for the 


22. Those of the first class were allowed the same salary structure as the NPFs. 

23. These aspects will be discussed in Chapter 7. 

24. Since the late 1930's the former Lieutenant-Governors were called Chief 
Commissioners. 

25. Northern Nigeria Gazette, Supplement, vol. 3, no. 16, 1 July 1954. particu¬ 
larly pp. A. 32 ff. 

Annual volume of the laws of the Northern Region of Nigeria, 1955, Kaduna, 
1956, p. B 331. 

Annual volumes of the laws of the Northern Region of Nigeria, 1960, voL 3, 
Kaduna, 1961, pp. E 461 fT. 

Annual volumes of the laws of Northern Nigeria, 1961, vol. 2, Kaduna, 1962, 
pp. E 33, 95, 115. 

26. Annual volumes of the laws of the Northern Region of Nigeria, 1958, vol. 2, 
Kaduna, 1959, p. E 647. 
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Local Government Police Forces in Western Nigeria. 

The Native Authority Police Forces (Membership of Political 
Associations) Rules 1958 added a novel provision. Under the 1958 
Rules, the NA Police in the North could not become members of 
any political party or other association, club or society ‘having any 
political object, tendency or allegiance’. 27 

WAR-TIME AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS FOR THE EMIRATE POLICE 

On the whole, the NA Police benefitted from better training and 
more effective organization and discipline after the late 1920’s. The 
gain in efficiency was particularly important because of the more 
onerous duties which devolved upon the emirate police as a result 
of World War II when many of the ex-soldiers who had previously 
leavened the various provincial NA Police forces were recalled for 
active service. 

Despite their depleted ranks, the NA Police carried out their 
difficult tasks with courage and remarkable success. Their war-time 
duties included dangerous frontier patrols in such areas as Katsina 
and Sokoto provinces which lay exposed to attacks from the Vichy- 
controlled governments operating in French West Africa. The NA 
Police also tried to cope with such additional war-time duties as 
checking trade permits, motor traffic control and the distribution of 
‘allotment cards’ to the dependants of soldiers. 

The improvement in their efficiency, following the reforms, was 
also of great value during the post-war period. Their post-war 
responsibilities were no less serious nor were their contributions less 
remarkable. They, more than the NPF, shouldered the heavy 
responsibility for policing the vast and populous Northern Provinces. 
The magnitude of their responsibility can be assessed from the fact 
that in 1951, for example, the 5,015 members of the emirate police 
forces policed an area of 275,724 square miles and protected the lives 
and property of about 11 million people. For such duties they had 
the assistance of a relatively small number of NPF men. 

PROBLEMS OF THE AKODAS AND OLOPAS IN WESTERN NIGERIA 

The NPF received similar co-operation from the NA Police of 


27. Ibid., p. E 445. This was dated 10 July 1958, and came into operation on 
17 July 1958. 
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Western Nigeria. There, also, the need for reforms, aimed at making 
the NA Police more efficient, became urgent as a result of certain 
social and economic developments during the 1930’s. 

The police problems in Western Nigeria were aggravated by the 
Depression of the 1930’s and World War II. At a time of great social 
and economic distress and strain the crime-situation in Western 
Nigeria caused serious alarm. Such a situation emphasized the need 
for well-trained and efficient policemen. 

By far the most serious and widespread crime in Western Nigeria 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s which needed close public attention was 
burglary attributed by the authorities to the talaka (poor people), 
jaguda (pick-pockets) and onijibiti (swindlers). The Ijebu province 
suffered most from the raids of thieves and dealers in counterfeit 
coins. 28 The Okitipupa division of Ondo province became another 
convenient spot for thieves as the many waterways there made it 
relatively easy for the criminals to escape. The Ikoya market in 
Okitipupa proved a regular target for the operations of armed gangs 
of carefully disguised brigands. 29 

The twenty-eight untrained Olopas of Okitipupa division lacked 
the skill and other resources required to cope with the desperate 
criminals there. The additional forty Court Messengers of Akoda 
status in the same division were similarly handicapped. 30 

The position in other parts of Western Nigeria gave similar cause 
for distress. The menace of thieves remained so serious that a leader 
in the West African Pilot of 4 June 1949 regarded Ibadan as ‘the most 
unsafe town of the West to live in, with the phenomenal rise in the 
number and activities of “Jaguda”, night marauders, broad-day 
robbers and highway men*. Among the worst-hit areas in Ibadan 
township were Ogunpa, Amunigun and Lebanon street where most 
of the Syrian and Lebanese shops were located. Equally disturbed, 
the European, Indian, Lebanese, African and Syrian traders, whose 
business interests in Ibadan were seriously affected by the ravages of 
these gangsters, sent a petition in September 1948 to the British 


28. Ije. prof/A, File J. 567/2, The Acting Resident, Ijebu province, to the Secre¬ 
tary, Southern Provinces, 7 March 1935. 

29. Oki. div. 3/3, File OWC 4/1930, The District Officer, Okitipupa, to the 
Resident, Ondo province, 18 September 1930. 

30. Ibid. The Olopa expression here was so used in the provincial report but 
as will be shown later the members of this force in 1930 were not much 
different from the Akodas in training and discipline. 
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Resident at Ibadan and asked for redress through increased police 
protection. 31 

The seriousness of the menace from the activities of thieves 
and burglars in Ibadan during the late 1940’s was beyond doubt. 
But the editor of the West African Pilot misrepresented facts when 
in the leader of 4 June 1949 he attributed it to lack of co-operation 
between the NPF and the NA Police in Ibadan. Part of that editorial 
stated: 

And yet Ibadan community are supposed to be served by two Departments 
of the police, the local branch of the Nigerian Police Force and the Ibadan 
Native Administration Police. More distressing to the people is the game of 
‘passing the buck’ played by the two police institutions. The Asiatic and 
African businessmen in the urban area appeal for police protection. The 
Nigeria Police [sic] gives the excuse of limited numerical strength, inade¬ 
quate to go beyond a few favoured areas. The Ibadan N.A. Police justify 
their shocking indifference in some cases, with pleas that Syrians and certain 
other traders don’t pay taxes to the Native Administration Treasury and 
should, therefore, seek protection from the central Government’s police. 

Thieves in Ibadan had a free hand not necessarily because the 
NPF and NA Police there failed to co-operate. Rather, there were 
not enough trained and disciplined NA policemen in Ibadan to 
handle effectively the desperate and dangerous burglars who 
harrassed them at a time when, for reasons of economy, the NPF 
unit there was not adequately strengthened. From 1938 to 1947 
Ibadan town was so seriously under-policed that it did not have 
more than 160 NA policemen including the members of the Police 
Band, the detective branch and the station orderlies. The NA 
Police strength there was clearly inadequate to protect a heavily 
populated town which according to official estimates in the late 
I940’s had some 387,000 people as well as a floating population of 
about 60,000. 

The foregoing has shown not only the inadequacy of NA Police 
protection in parts of Western Nigeria but also the inability of the 
largely un-reformed police to cope with such offences as armed 
burglary. The response in Ogbomosho and other parts of Western 
Nigeria to such threats was to authorize the use of night-guards 
armed with ‘Dane’ or shot-guns. 

The risks involved in employing improperly controlled night- 
31. Petition dated 10 September 1943. 
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guards to protect life and property were illustrated in Ogbomosho in 
October 1940 when two night-guards shot and killed a suspected 
burglar. Before this incident the night-guards in Ogbomosho had 
been allowed by the Native Authority to shoot at suspected burglars 
only if they resisted arrest. 

During the subsequent trial of the Ogbomosho night-guards 
involved in the shooting incident, Justice O. G. Ames condemned 
the unlawful shooting which resulted in the death of the suspect. He 
however admitted that ‘where policemen were not available as 
required to protect the town, it was wise to employ hunters for 
lawful duties’. 32 Justice Ames’ opinion approved this survival of the 
pre-colonial practice of giving police powers to hunters. But as the 
Nigerian Daily Times pointed out in its editorial of 3 April 1941, the 
discharge of such lawful duties without responsible leadership 
exposed innocent civilians to grave risks. 

The Ogbomosho incident of 1940 did not lead to a speedy dis¬ 
continuation of the police services of night-guards. Till November 
1954, Ondo province—then comprising Akure, Owo, Akoko, Ekiti, 
Ondo, Oka, Idanre and Okitipupa—had night-guards. The NPF 
Deputy Superintendent at Akure believed that the night-guards had 
operated ‘well’ and ‘practically stopped crimes’ but they appeared 
to him to have usurped the functions which properly belonged to 
the regular police. He therefore recommended their replacement by 
policemen on night patrols. After a tour of inspection about two 
years later, the Superintendent-General of Local Government Police 
seriously condemned the employment of hunters as night-guards 
not only at Akure but elsewhere in Western Nigeria. 

No major reform in this respect came until the Maintenance of 
Order (Night Guards) Adoptive Bye-Laws Order 1959 passed under 
the Local Government Law (No. 12 of 1957). By this order, the 
Western Regional government allowed night-guards to execute only 
the more limited by-laws of the councils which employed them. 33 

The NA Police forces in Western Nigeria showed other defects 
which needed correction through better re-organization. The 
incidence of many one-man NA Police posts was particularly 

32. Nigerian Daily Times, 2 April 1941. 

33. Western Government Gazette Supplement, vol. 8, no. 7, 5 Feb. 1959, clauses 
3 and 4, p. B. 102. These bye-laws involved the abatement of noise, the 
suppression of any disturbance which might cause a breach of the peace and 
the enforcement of the order which required persons to carry lighted lamps 
in poorly lit areas. 
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unsatisfactory in view of its unsuitability for crime control at a time 
when the police protection against the menace of burglars was 
inadequate. 

The Abeokuta district alone had over 26 one-man NA Police 
postings in July 1948 which the NPF Assistant Superintendent there 
considered ‘very unsatisfactory’. Other towns and districts avoided 
such one-man police posts but had units which were far too small for 
the areas involved. The Estimates 34 for Oyo province during the 
period 1935-36 showed that Ife and Ilesha each had 5 NA Police as 
against 11 for Oyo. The improved position in July 1943 showed 
that the NA Police deployment in Oyo province allowed Ibadan 131, 
Ogbomosho 9, Oshogbo 6, Ede 6, Igboora 6, Iwo 6, Oyo 34, Ife 15 
and Ilesha 12. 

These and other figures did not give a true picture of the ‘police* 
strength in several towns, villages and hamlets in Western Nigeria 
before the reforms of the 1950’s. Some provincial returns dis¬ 
tinguished between the Olopas (Police) and the Akodas (Messengers); 
others did not. The low ‘NA Police’ returns given above, which 
included both the Olopa and the Akoda categories, indicated that 
some areas were considerably under-policed. 

This factor significantly affected the chances of survival of some 
aspects of the pre-colonial law enforcement machinery in the 
villages and hamlets which had few NPF and NA Police protection. 
Such a situation gave some secret cults the chance of exploiting 
local conditions to their advantage. 

Such exploitation by the secret cults and other interested pre- 
colonial institutions operating in the colonially non-approved sector 
occurred as long as the Native Authorities and the British admini¬ 
strators in the various provinces and districts were slow to undertake 
the reform of the NA Police forces seriously. Lack of foresight and 
local interests, as will be shown later, were partly responsible for 
such slow reforms. 

Some provinces were willing to undertake rapid reforms of their 
NA Police forces; others moved slowly. From 1936 to 1937, Oyo pro¬ 
vince amalgamated its formerly distinct Akoda and Olopa forces. 33 

34. Oyo prof. 3/708, File 1078/1, The District Officer, Ibadan, to the Resident, 
Oyo province, 14 May 1936 and the enclosed minute by J. I. Outram, 
21/2/36. 

35. Ije. prof. 4 File J. 567/1, Memo, by the District Officer, 20/12/23. 

Oyo prof. 3/708, File 1078/1, The Resident, Oyo province, to the District 
Officer, Ife-Desha, 18 May 1936. 
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In February 1936, Abeokuta and Ijebu provinces abolished the post 
of Akodas and authorized the Olopas to serve all court processes. 36 
Till May 1950, the Ekiti ‘N.A. Forces’ comprised Police, Court 
Messengers and Oba’s Messengers. 

The reforms which sought to make a clear distinction between 
the functions of Olopas and Akodas before the 1950’s were at times 
deliberately discouraged by the British administrators in parts of 
Western Nigeria. In December 1944, the British Resident in charge 
of Ondo province remarked ‘that it would be a mistake to establish 
forces of Court Messengers for the purpose of serving [court] 
process and that Olopas should continue to perform these duties 
until the time is ripe for them to be considered sufficiently trained to 
be limited to duties performed by the Nigeria Police’. 

Evidently, quite a considerable number of the persons described 
as ‘Police’ or Olopas before the 1950’s were better qualified to serve 
court processes than to protect life and property during the waves 
of serious crime in the 1930’s and 1940’s. After all, the amalgamation 
of Akodas and Olopas in a few provinces frequently meant the 
absorption of most of the existing members of the corps of 
messengers, without additional training, into the NA Police 
establishment proper. 

The British administrators in Western Nigeria who impeded any 
reforms designed to improve the re-organization of the Akodas and 
Olopas did not necessarily behave illegally. The Native Authority 
Ordinance 1943 (Cap. 140) empowered the Native Authorities to 
establish NA Police forces subject to the approval of the Govern¬ 
or 37 but there was nothing illegal in vesting the Olopas with Akoda 
functions and vice versa. However, far too many local preferences 
crept in through the exercise of the Governor’s power to delegate his 
authority 38 over the NA Police forces to the British officers in charge 
of the various provinces. 

Consequently, the absence of any clear-cut distinction between 
the roles of the Akodas and Olopas persisted after the 1940’s. As 
late as October 1954, the NPF Superintendent seconded to the Ondo 
NA Police force informed the Senior Resident: 


36. Oyoprof 3/708, File 1078/1, The District Officer, Ibadan, to the Resident, 
Oyo province, 14 May 1936, and enclosure. 

37. N. J. Brooke, The laws of Nigeria, 1948, Lagos, 1948 vol. 5, p. 513. 

38. Ibid., clauses 67(1) and 68 of Cap. 140. 
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It is not known whether Okitipupa have [sic] Police or Court Messengers at 
present. District Officer Okitipupa continued to refer to them as Court 
Messengers and no improvements have been made within the last nine years. 

The Okitipupa non-descript force survived in this condition until 
the general re-organization scheme undertaken by the Western 
regional government in 1955. 

The absence of a clear distinction between the Akodas and Olopas 
in Western Nigeria resembled that already noticed between the 
Dogarai and Yan Doha in Northern Nigeria before the 1930’s. 
But the role of each force from the 1930’s was better and more 
quickly defined in Northern Nigeria than in Western Nigeria. The 
leadership taken by the chiefs in proposing NA Police reforms during 
their meetings with the Residents was lacking in Western Nigeria. 
In the absence of such binding collective decisions as those made by 
the chiefs* conferences of Northern Nigeria, each province in 
Western Nigeria was left relatively free to make and carry out 
reforms affecting its own NA Police at its own rate. 

It cannot be argued that the Northern chiefs showed greater 
interest in NA Police reforms because their Dogarai were in a more 
disreputable position than the predominantly Akoda forces of 
Western Nigeria. Despite the remarkable differences in the general 
literacy position in Northern and Western Nigeria, the provincial 
police returns of both groups of Provinces did not reflect these. 
For example, the pre-dominance of former teachers in the NA 
Police force of Ado-Ekiti till 1946 was not a common feature of the 
other NA Police forces in Western Nigeria. 

In spite of its remarkable proportion of literate policemen, even 
the Ado-Ekiti NA Police force in 1946 showed the usual defects 
which were noticeable in the other NA Police forces of Western 
Nigeria. In particular, insufficient attention had been given to such 
long-standing problems as old age, inefficiency, lack of training and 
poor pay. Some policemen in provinces such as Oyo (1944-47) and 
Ijebu-Ode (1933-34) 39 were sixty years and above before they were 
compelled to retire ‘on account of age*. 

The salary structure of the NA Police of Western Nigeria, which 
had an important bearing on the type of policemen recruited and 
retained, was not much better than that of Northern Nigeria. In 


39. 7/e. pro/. 4, File J. 567/1, The District Officer to the Awufale , 27 November 
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1938, the salary-scales of the Ibadan NA Police allowed the Inspectors 
£90 a year, Sergeants-Major £72, Sergeants £48—60, Corporals 
£39—42, Lance-Corporals £36, first-class Constables £24 and recruits 
£ 12 . 

Low salaries apart, at the provincial level of the NA Police service 
in Western Nigeria there were few opportunities for highly res¬ 
ponsible posts. Such opportunities became more restricted the 
longer policemen aged 60 years and above were allowed to serve in 
higher capacities. Moreover, the prestige of the NA Police forces in 
Western Nigeria was too low to attract young policemen of talent, 
promise and ambition. 

MAVROGORDATO’S PROPOSALS: PROSPECTS AND OBSTACLES 

The Native Authorities of Western Nigeria made no serious effort 
to improve the prestige of their NA Police forces through a scheme 
similar to the police liaison provided by the princes of Northern 
Nigeria but they tried from the 1940’s to attain a comparable result 
through training programmes. Their efforts in this respect were 
particularly required from March 1939 when Colonel A. S. 
Mavrogordato, the head of the NPF, called for more vigorous action 
designed to improve the training, instruction and organization of 
the 3,15s 40 NA Police then operating throughout Nigeria. After his 
tour of inspection Mavrogordato reported: 

I have had an opportunity of inspecting a number of Native Administration 
Police Forces and have been impressed by the bearing and physical standard 
of the majority of the men. I am confident that with proper training, disci¬ 
pline and instruction they can become very valuable adjuncts to the Nigeria 
Police and can assist very materially, in the maintenance of public security. 

Mavrogordato emphasized maximum co-operation between the 
NPF officers and the NA Police forces not only for training but also 
for promoting mutual confidence between both sets of police 
organizations. He also stressed the importance of subordinating 
provincial requirements to the over-all need for policing Nigeria. 

However, provincial jealousies persisted and blocked several 

40. In 1939, 977 of these were located in Abeokuta, Benin, Cameroons (trust 
territory), Ijebu, Ondo and Oyo. The remaining 2,181 NA Police were 
posted in the Adamawa, Bauchi, Benue, Bomu, llorin, Kabba, Kano, 
Katsina, Niger, Plateau, Sokoto and Zaria provinces. 
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attempts at providing more central training facilities. The advent of 
World War II soon after Mavrogordato’s tour of inspection and 
report helped to delay large-scale reform programmes affecting the 
better training of NA Police in Western and Northern Nigeria. 

The inadequacy of piece-meal efforts became quite clear even 
before World War II came to an end. As a check against a serious 
post-war wave of crime feared by the officials, the Acting Secretary 
to the Western Provinces in September 1944 advised all the Residents 
in charge of the various provinces to undertake ‘without delay’ the 
training of the NA Police forces ‘to the highest possible degree of 
efficiency’. He asked the NPF officers seconded to the provincial 
NA Police forces to regard such training as one of their primary 
duties. 

The aim was clear but the means were quite inadequate during 
the 1940’s and early 1950’s. Such NA Police forces as those of 
Ijebu 41 had benefitted from the training provided by the CID at 
Lagos during the 1930’s but the training facilities available at the 
Police School, Enugu proved inadequate during the early 1940’s. 
Till 1943, places for the NA policemen from the Western Provinces 42 
at the Enugu Police School were so limited that only twenty-five of 
them at a time could be admitted. This restriction was not a result 
of the unsuitability of the selected NA Police sent to Enugu. Indeed, 
between 1943 and 1945 the NA Police from Oyo province were so 
good that they won eight ‘Best Sticks’ reserved for the distinguished 
trainees including those in the NPF. 

Convinced that the NA Police of the Western Provinces had the 
calibre for such training, the Acting Secretary revived in August 
1944 the government’s earlier proposal of December 1939 for the 
establishment of a common Training School for the NPF and NA 
Police to be located at Ibadan for the exclusive benefit of ‘the 
Yoruba provinces’. The government in December 1939 had estimated 
that such a project would cost £3,775 and expected the various 
Native Administrations to contribute in proportion to the number of 
trainees sent. 

The proposed joint training scheme offered two principal advan¬ 
tages. The government expected economy from reducing the 

41. IJe. prof. 4. File J. 567/2, the Acting Resident, Ijebu province, to the Secre¬ 
tary, Southern Provinces, 7 March 1935. 

42. In 1939, the government sub-divided the Southern Provinces into the 
Western and Eastern Provinces. From the 1950’s these were called Regions. 
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number of staff and overhead expenses. It also hoped that such a 
scheme would encourage more co-operation between the NPF and 
the NA Police forces. 

Various factors explain the delay in implementing the 1939 
scheme. 43 The Native Authorities disagreed on the quotas each 
province would be required to pay. Shifts in British administrative 
practice, if not policy, from 1947 cast doubts on its desirability. 

The 1939 proposal indirectly came under review in 1947 when 
S. Phillipson produced his report on the financial relations between 
the government and the Native Administrations arising from the 
implementation of Governor Richards’ 44 Constitution of 1947. 
Though Phillipson recognized the desire of most of the Native 
Administrations to retain their own police and prison establishments, 
he observed: 

In general, however, as the country advances and communities become more 
closely knit as a result of improved transport and other developments, the 
maintenance of duality in the policing of the country is bound to result in 
serious inconveniences.... The way should be open ... therefore, for Native 
Administrations, wishing to relieve themselves of these responsibilities in 
order to free their resources for other and more obviously local services, 
to request the Government to take them over. In this way in the course of a 
generation or two, it seems probable that a unified police force and prison 
system will evolve. 45 

The government’s vacillation increased when the professional 
views of the head of the NPF clashed with those of S. Phillipson, 
the Financial Secretary to the Government. In June 1950 the head 
of the NPF laid down difficult conditions for merging the NA 
Police forces with the NPF and emphasized: 

It must be quite clearly understood by Residents and the Native Admini¬ 
strations that I am not prepared to take into the Nigeria Police Force any 
member of the NA Police who does not comply with our physical and 
educational standards, and bear an exemplary character. Furthermore, 
every member of the NA. Police who complies with those standards, and 

43. Pending the implementation of the 1939 scheme local training courses were 
run wherever funds allowed. For example, between 1948 and 1949 Ondo 
province had at Akure its local ‘Refresher Training Course’. Other pro¬ 
vinces relied on the training provided by the NPF officers seconded to their 
NA Police. This was particularly true of the Ijebu Ode Otopa force (1938-39) 
and the Olopas in Ibadan (1943-44). 

44. Sir Arthur F. Richards later became Lord Milverton (1947). 

45. S. Phillipson, op.cit., p. 103. 
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who is taken over by the Nigeria Police Force, will have to go through the 
Police Training College Recruits’ Course. No member of the N.A. Police 
will be taken into the Nigeria Police Force higher than the lowest increment 
of a second class constable and then only men who have had fairly long and 
good service with the N.A. Police and subject to their passing out satis¬ 
factorily from the Police Training College. 

These comments of the head of the NPF in 1950 revealed his low 
estimate of the NA Police vis-A-vis the NPF. They also showed 
the need for more radical reforms if the efficiency-gap between 
the NPF and the local police forces were to be eliminated in the 
shortest possible time. 

At that time, the conditions imposed by the head of the NPF 
could only be met by, or were acceptable to, a few NA policemen in 
Western and Northern Nigeria. More crucial, the views of Phillipson 
and the head of the NPF left vague the goal of NA Police in Nigeria. 
They hardly clarified the attitude of the government to the need for 
a common training school at Ibadan for the NPF and NA Police of 
Western Nigeria. 

That position remained vague even in 1951 when the government 
provided limited financial assistance to the NA Police. In Octobr 
1951 the government expressed its willingness to make available to 
each Region a grant equal to fifty per cent of its expenditure on the 
NA Police other than the expenses on buildings. With the approval 
of the Colonial Office such grants became effective from 1 April 
1952. 46 

The conditions laid down for such grants emphasized ‘efficiency’ 
and so indirectly encouraged the improvement of the NA Police 
through training. There was also a clear stipulation that such grants 
should not be used to establish NA Police forces where they had not 
previously existed. 

It may seem puzzling that the government did not allow a grant 
covering one hundred per cent of the cost of the existing NA Police 
forces so as to provide more financial attraction for their speedy 
improvement. In limiting the grant to half the NA Police vote 
(excluding buildings and other charges) the government was guided 
by the views of S. Phillipson and J. R. Hicks, the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sioners, who in their report 6n the basis of revenue allocation under 
the Macpherson Constitution of 1951 considered injudicious the 

46. Nigeria Gazette Extraordinary , voL 38, no. 65, 7 Dec. 1951, pp. 1140*1141. 
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increased control which would inevitably flow from a hundred per 
cent grant. The fifty per cent allowed, they hoped, would not only 
raise the standards of the existing NA Police services but also ensure 
wider co-operation between them and the NPF. 47 

The question of a common police training school was not settled 
until the Western regional government reopened it in 1955, and 
with the co-operation of the Federal government proceeded to put it 
into effect. Following this renewed interest, the Refresher Course 
School for the NPF and the Local Government Police Forces 4 * in 
Western Nigeria started in 1959. The first batch of Local Govern¬ 
ment Police began the three-month course in November 1962. 
Except for musketry, the Local Government Police trainees received 
the same course of instruction as their counterparts in the NPF. 

PROVINClALIZATION OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT POLICE 

Besides training, some British administrators in Western Nigeria 
sought to improve efficiency by amalgamating the small separate 
NA police detachments into a provincial command with greater 
dignity and improved economy. Once more, local interests sometimes 
worked against such schemes. Occasionally, some high-ranking 
British administrators thought differently. Until August 1947, the 
Acting Resident of Ondo province saw no real advantage in police 
‘provincialization’. With the consent of the two NPF officers 
seconded to that province, the Acting Resident advised that in place 
of provincialization each Native Administration be allowed to 
‘carry on as before and show its competence to manage its local 
police’. Hence, no uniform pattern in police provincialization 
emerged before the 1950’s. 

Anxious to obtain a uniform standard of NA Police service 
throughout Western Nigeria, the regional government in February 
1955 revived the provincialization proposal. By amalgamating the 
small NA Police forces in any province into a single force, it sought 
not only to remove the varying standards of training, ranks and pay 
but also to reduce the operational costs of maintaining the smaller 
NA Police forces. Moreover, it hoped that provincialization would 

# 

47. Phillipson, S., and Hicks, J. R., Report of the Commission on Revenue Allo¬ 
cation, Lagos 1951, p. 119. 

48. This became their official title after the re-organization undertaken between 
1955 and 1957. 
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make for ‘more competitive service, more enthusiasm, and keenness* 
as well as ‘raise police standards’. 

Under the new provincialization scheme, the government provided 
for the establishment of provincial forces and made elaborate 
arrangements for their control. Each provincial force had a ‘Chief 
Officer’ who was responsible for its ‘efficient administration’ and 
‘operational control’. The Chief Officer was in turn responsible to 
the Provincial Joint Committee and the Superintendent-General at 
the regional headquarters. 

The main function of the provincial Joint Committee was the 
financial administration of its police force. Its members were chosen 
by the Local Government Councils in the province. Each Committee 
was expected to contribute fifty per cent of the salaries of the 
provincial police force while the remainder came from the regional 
government. 49 These contributions excluded such ‘other charges’ as 
equipment and building, the greater portion of which was borne by 
the Joint Committees rather than the regional government. 

The regional head of the provincial police forces had the grandiose 
title of ‘Superintendent-General’ but his position should not be 
confused with that of the Inspector-General of the NPF, a definitely 
higher and more responsible post. The Superintendent-General’s 
main task was to co-ordinate the provincial police forces. His 
salary and those of his staff were provided by the regional 
government. 

The re-organized NA Police forces in Northern Nigeria had no 
comparable post of Superintendent-General. Instead, the super¬ 
vision exercised by the Superintendent-General in Western Nigeria 
was provided by the Assistant Commissioner of Police at the regional 
headquarters, Kaduna. Thereby, the Native Administrations in 
Northern Nigeria saved the heavy expenditures which would have 
been incurred had they followed the example of the less extensive 
and less populous Western Nigeria. 

Under the Local Government Police law enacted in September 
1955, the provincialization scheme came into force in Western 
Nigeria. The same law empowered the regional Governor and 
Council to control the activities of the Superintendent-General. At 

49. Under the new Federal Constitution of 1954, the federal and regional 
governments were concurrently responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. The Regions thereby assumed responsibility for the 50 per cent grant 
which the central government previously provided to assist the NA Police. 
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such times, the Governor and Council could by order provide that 
the NPF Commissioner in the Region assume the command and 
control of the Local Government Police Forces in the Region. 30 

The Local Government Police Force Rules 1957, passed under 
the Local Government Police Law 1955, provided the basis for these 
Local Government Police Forces during this period. These 
provisions did not establish a single regional Local Government 
Police Force. Rather, from 1955, the regional government 
introduced a measure of uniformity in police administration through 
the powers of the Chief Officers, the Joint Committees and the 
Superintendent-General. 

Under the Local Government Police Force Rules enforced from 
8 June 1957 the local police were required ‘to assist in the prevention 
and detection of crime, the apprehension of offenders, the preserva¬ 
tion of law and order, the protection of life and property and the 
enforcement of law’. 31 They were authorized to prosecute cases in 
the Customary Courts. The Customary Court law (1957) and the 
Rules passed under it in 1958 allowed ‘bailiffs and messengers* to 
execute court processes. 32 

After June 1957, the minimum qualifications for recruits in the 
Local Government Police Forces resembled those of the NPF and 
the NA Police in Northern Nigeria as re-organized during the 
1950’s. The regulations concerning discipline were also generally 
similar. 

Like the NPF, the Local Government Police were debarred from 
membership in ‘any trade union*. The Local Government Police 
Force Rules of 1957 also forbade membership in any ‘secret cult’, 
and prohibited them from taking ‘any active part in politics other 
than recording votes at any election in the manner provided by 
law’. 33 But it did not follow that theory permeated practice. The con¬ 
sequent public dissatisfaction which arose from signs of patent or 
discreet collusion between the politicians and the police will be 
examined in later chapters. 

50. Local Government Manual, Ibadan, 1955. The Local Government Police 
Law 1955 CIausc 19(1) 

51. The Local Government Police Force Rules, 1957 for Local Government Police 
Forces, Ibadan, 1957, p. 1. 

52. Customary Courts Manual (incorporating Customary Courts Law, 1957 and 
Customary Courts Rules, 1958, and Extracts from Laws enforceable by 
Customary Courts). Ibadan, n.d., pp. 28-29. 

53. The Local Government Police Force Rules, 1957, p. 7. 
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NA POLICE AND MEDALS 

Meanwhile, the same Police Rules of 1957 provided for ‘rewards 
and commendations* from the Police Rewards and Games Funds to 
deserving members of the Local Government Police Forces without 
going far enough to allow medals of distinction similar to those of 
the NPF. In this respect, neither Western Nigeria nor Northern 
Nigeria departed significantly from the decisions made in April 
1946 by the British West African Governors during their conference 
in Lagos. 

These Governors had at first considered the possibility of extending 
to the members of the local police forces such medals as the King’s 
Police Medal, and the Colonial Police Fire Brigades Long Service 
Medal for gallantry or meritorious service. But in their desire not 
to ‘cheapen the ordinary Police medals* the Governors unanimously 
agreed ‘that the standard of N. A. Police in West Africa had not yet 
reached a point at which the award of medals would be justified’. 
That decision, however, seemed harsh for gallantry, say, in saving 
people from drowning, fire or other cause is not less meritorious 
when performed by a member of a local police force. 

It is possible that such disparity of treatment in the award of 
medals seriously affected the morale of some local policemen in 
discharging their duties. 54 The disparity was however significant. It 
emphasized the existing notions of superior and inferior police 
forces in the country. Despite the improvement in organization, 
efficiency and training as a result of several reforms, the authorities— 
British and Nigerian—considered the local police forces less pres¬ 
tigious than the NPF. That attitude survived during the immediate 
post-independence period. 

THE POLICE SYMBIOSIS 

In concluding this chapter, there is need to stress that the 
re-organization encouraged by the government from the late 1920’s 
and the increasing degree of co-operation between the various police 
forces throughout Nigeria were of incalculable value and great 
significance. Above all, they emphasized the symbiotic existence 

54. During private inquiries in Ibadan in 1964, I was informed by an officer 
of the Local Government Police Force there that such discrimination in the 
award of medals affected the morale of members of the Local Government 
Police Forces in Western Nigeria. 
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between the NPF and the NA Police forces—a relationship which 
neither side then attempted to jeopardize. But in this relationship of 
give-and-take, the NPF appeared the senior partner by giving out 
more in training and supervision than it received. It helped the NA 
Police forces through the critical period of the 1930’s and 1940’s to 
attain relative maturity as modern forces by the 1950’s. But its ability 
to help the local police forces in Nigeria depended very much on its 
own triumph over its initial problems after the amalgamation of 
April 1930. 



Chapter 5 


THE NPF: ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

1930-65 


THE PREMIER POLICE INSTITUTION AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 

So far in this study, considerable attention has been given to the 
emergence, development and role in Nigeria of the modern police 
forces established under British auspices during the early colonial 
period. The preceding chapter has shown that the newly-emergent 
NPF played an important part not only in helping to put the 
reformed Native Administration Police Forces on a sounder and 
more efficient footing but also in co-operating with them to police 
the country. 

There is no doubt that in prestige and functions the NPF after 
1930 remained the premier police institution of the country. On it, 
more than the various Native Administration Police Forces, lay the 
primary duties of a modern police organization. While the important 
role which the NPF played in Nigeria’s general development is 
being stressed, it is equally desirable to give adequate attention to the 
various administrative reforms which enabled it to carry out its 
heavy responsibilities during the critical period, 1930-65. 

These years were critical in several ways. They witnessed 
important social, economic and political developments which had a 
profound effect on Nigerian history. During this period, the NPF, 
assisted by the local police in Northern and Western Nigeria, played 
an important part in maintaining first the Pax Britannica and later 
the Pax Nigeriana, a necessary condition for carrying out the 
country’s major social, economic and political developments. To 
discharge that important responsibility adequately, the NPF 
modified its organization whenever changing circumstances compel¬ 
led further development and reform. 

CHANGE OF TITLES 

Some of the routine adjustments it made resulted from developments 
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outside its immediate control. The structural adjustments which 
followed certain changes in titles come under this category. In 1937 
and 1951 the titles of senior NPF officers were changed. The first 
was general and the other local. 

In 1937, the NPF followed other Colonial Police Forces in adopting 
a uniform title for the head of a police force in a British dependency. 
Thereafter, the Inspector-General became known as the Commis¬ 
sioner whose lieutenants assumed the titles of Deputy Commissoiner 
and Assistant Commissioners. Former Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners became Superintendents and Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents. 1 

Following the implementation of the Macpherson Constitution 
in 1951, the title of the head of the NPF was again altered from 
Commissioner to Inspector-General. Correspondingly, the regional 
heads of the NPF became Commissioners instead of Assistant 
Commissioners. 2 

Between 1951 and 1960 Nigeria was alone, among colonial 
dependencies, in adopting the title of Inspector-General for the 
head of its police force. The Inspector-General’s main tasks in 
Nigeria were to supervise and control the work of the Commissioners 
in charge of the regional commands. During the same period, 
Britain retained the title of Inspector-General for the head of the 
Colonial Police Service unified in 1936. 3 

Other changes in the ranks of the NPF occurred in 1963. But 
these arose principally from the demands made by members of the 
House of Representatives during the late 1950’s for an appreciable 
reduction in the ranks of the NPF. Some of these demands were met 
in 1963 when the NPF authorities abolished the posts of Senior 
(formerly Chief) Inspector, Staff Sergeant and Lance-Corporal. 
The title of Chief Superintendent, in the same year, replaced that of 
Senior Superintendent. 4 

Whether or not these changes made for the greater efficiency of 
the NPF is open to question. But they clarified the chain of command 
in such a highly organized institution. This was more so in the 
higher cadres of the NPF. 

1. GALC., 22 March 1937, p. 19. 

ARNPF., 1937, pp. 1-2. 

2. The Nigeria Gazette, vol. 28, no 67,13 Dec. 1951, pp. 1157-8. 

3. Jeffries, op.cit ., p. 46. 

4. ARNPF., 1963, p. 16. 
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THE NPF LEADERSHIP 

The NPF had able heads who directed its affairs during these 
crucial decades of its history. In the choice of NPF heads after 
World War II, there was a demonstrable departure from persons 
with largely military experience to those whose police experience was 
preponderant. Where in the records of the latter, any evidence of 
military service can be traced it was largely a result of the two world 
wars which compelled such national service rather than from pro¬ 
fessional choice. Unlike most of their predecessors before 1930 
their familiarity with civil police work before commanding a police 
force in Nigeria was remarkable. Whether the selection by the 
Colonial Office after 1930 of men with such experience for police 
service in Nigeria was accidental or by design cannot be easily 
determined. 

Between 1930 and 1965 only two former heads of the NPF 
continued to use their military titles—Major A. Saunders (1936-37) 
and Colonel A. S. Mavrogordato (1939-42). The others—C. W. 
Duncan (1930-36), W. C. C. King (1942-46), T. V. W. Finlay 
(1946-49), I. H. E. Stourton (1950-51), R. J. P. McLaughlan 
(1951-56), K. Bovell (1956-62), J. E. Hodge (1962-64) and L. O. Edet 
(1964-66)—were officers with a predominant police experience. 

In general, they showed remarkable ability but a few of them later 
won special distinctions. Stourton, for example, after a short spell 
as head of the NPF later became the Inspector-General of Colonial 
Police Forces and in this capacity visited Nigeria between January 
and February 1960. As Knight Bachelor, Bovell in 1961 became 
the first and only Police Knight in Nigerian history. 

As the above list also demonstrates, the heads of the NPF during 
this period were mainly British. Louis Orok Edet, the first Nigerian 
head of the NPF, began to assume such responsibility only in April 
1964—well over three decades after the establishment of this parti¬ 
cular force and more than a century after the creation of the first 
British-inspired police force in Nigeria. 

In such responsible hands lay the direction of the NPF’s work 
during this period. Subsequent chapters will ascertain the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the lower ranks of the NPF and of the people 
among whom they worked. 
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MAJOR TRENDS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

It is sufficient here to indicate that the major administrative reforms 
which affected the NPF during the period 1930-65 took two forms. 
The NPF sought to give up some odd-jobs which it had previously 
undertaken for the government. Correspondingly, it improved its 
organization for assuming the generally accepted major police 
functions 5 of preventing and detecting crime and maintaining public 
order. 

In doing various odd-jobs for the government and the public, the 
NPF had to ensure that its attention was not unduly diverted from 
the primary police duties. Where, however, its odd jobs clashed 
unnecessarily with the major police functions, it asked for reforms 
which would enable it to drop the former. 

THE POLICE ESTABLISHMENT AS A CARETAKER DEPARTMENT 

That the NPF and its predecessors played the role of a caretaker 
branch of the administration was understandable. During the early 
colonial period, the government required the police to perform 
certain administrative duties for which it lacked other skilled 
personnel. The government found the police establishment parti¬ 
cularly convenient as its duties were sufficiently elastic and 
all-embracing. In the wide field of protecting human life and 
property, the police officer or constable usually finds himself in the 
position of a jack-of-all-trades. The experience of Nigerian policemen 
in this respect resembled the role of their counterparts in such 
territories as Kenya. 6 

From the 1930’s the NPF gradually resented being asked to do 
odd jobs but such assignments had in fact preceded its establishment. 
For instance, the Inspector-General of the Southern Police Force 
complained in December 1925 about the quarantine duties which 
members of his force had been asked to discharge in such plague- 
ridden areas as the Lagos waterfront and Ijebu-Ode. He pointed 
out that after sparing his men for such quarantine duties the police 
had no reserves for beat duties in the various towns of Southern 
Nigeria. 7 However, the infrequent occurrence of plagues in Nigeria 


5. Jeffries, op.cit., p. 180. 

6. Foran, op.cit., pp. 30-32. 

7. CSO. 26, File 17870/1, The Inspector-General to the Secretary, 4 December 
1925. 
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saved the NPF from being asked to perform similar quarantine duties 
too often. Nevertheless, the officers and other ranks of the NPF at 
Lokoja, Kano, Zaria and Yola were called upon in 1930 to destroy 
locusts. Because of their part in the anti-locust campaign they were 
away from their police stations for a fortnight* 

Thereafter, the attention of the NPF was distracted by similar 
odd jobs. In 1963, the Mounted Section of the NPF helped the 
Veterinary Department of the Northern Region in ‘rounding up 
cattle for annual rinderpest innoculations because farmers are always 
reluctant and never co-operative in availing their cattle of this 
necessary health facility as it tends to decrease milk production in 
cattle’. 9 But the regular duty of the Mounted Police in Northern 
Nigeria was crowd control. 

Among one of the leading critics of the caretaker role entrusted 
to the NPF was Major A. Saunders who in 1936 complained of his 
ex officio duties as the Central Registrar of Licences, Sheriff, Principal 
Immigration Officer and Inspector of Weights and Measures. He 
affirmed that such ‘extraneous police duties’ consumed his time and 
admitted his lack of training in most of them. 10 Saunders wanted 
the NPF to be exempted from immigration duties all over the 
country and proposed that the Lagos Town Council be entrusted 
with the administration of the fire-fighting services at such stations 
as Tinubu Square, Lagos and Ebute Metta. 11 But no immediate 
action was taken by the government along the lines recommended 
by him. 

He however succeeded in the reform of the arrangements for police 
specie-escort duties provided by the police for individuals and firms. 
In carrying out the provisions of sections 28 and 29 of the Police 
Ordinance (1930) the NPF was compelled to reduce its strength by 
providing constables from its establishment to private persons 
willing to pay for this service. That arrangement, however, displeased 
Saunders who wanted it discontinued in 1936. 12 The desired reform 
was implemented under the Police (Amendment) Ordinance (1937). 
The new arrangement allowed the NPF to recruit and employ 
supernumerary constables for specie-escort duties. In practice, the 

8. ARNPF., 1930, p. 12. 

9. ARNPF., 1963, p. 42* 

10. CSO. 26., File 31861/1, Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 22 October 1936, 
enclosure. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 
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NPF employed retired police constables. 13 

In the execution of specie-escort duties, the improved position 
which the NPF attained after 1937 was seriously threatened by the 
United Africa Company (UAC) in January 1949. Had the wishes 
of the Head Office (Lagos) representative of the UAC in Nigeria 
been met, several firms in a similar category would have again had 
cause to saddle the NPF with specie-escort work. The UAC main¬ 
tained that its new status as one of the licensed buying agents of the 
Commodity Marketing Boards which were established in Nigeria 
between 1947 and 1949 entitled it to demand and receive special 
police protection. The huge sums 14 spent by it and other firms in 
their dealings with the Marketing Boards, the UAC argued, deserved 
special police attention. By serving the Marketing Boards, the UAC 
claimed to be a licensed buying agent of the government which should 
therefore gratuitously protect that particular aspect of its operations 
at a time of increased banditry and robbery in several parts of the 
country. 

In rejecting the UAC’s arguments, the NPF observed that the 
firms were the buying agents of the Marketing Boards and not of the 
government except in the case of birds-eye chillies. It feared that the 
provision of specie-escorts for such buying agents would inevitably 
extend to the protection of their produce stores and goods in transit. 
Far from being further encumbered, the NPF required the firms to 
protect themselves through insurance schemes from the liberal 
buying allowances granted them by the various Commodity Market¬ 
ing Boards. 

The situation of specie-escort duties remained basically unchanged 
after 1949. The NPF, however, provided supernumerary constables 
to the firms and other persons willing to pay for their services. 
Employed by the NPF on behalf of other government departments 
and the various firms under the Police Ordinance, these supernume¬ 
rary constables were subject to police discipline and wore police 
uniforms. 13 Following the amendment of the Police Ordinance in 
1965, supernumerary constables were allowed to perform guard 
duties not only for private persons, firms and other government 

13. Ibid. Report by the Attorney-General, 14 July 1937. 

14. Up to 1949, the Cocoa and Groundnuts Marketing Boards alone spent at 
least a total of £13 million a year. 

15. ARNPF., 1956-7, p. 13. 

ARNPF^ 1957, p. 21. 
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departments but also for the NPF so as to release members of the 
latter for their more important public duties. 16 

From the 1940’s, most of the other changes desired by Saunders 
and others advocated by his successors received favourable attention 
from the government. In 1946 the government agreed to transfer to 
the Customs and Excise Department the former NPF responsibility 
for the preventive services in the Eastern and Western Provinces. 17 
The transfer followed the government’s awareness that such a 
responsibility ‘more properly’ belonged to the Customs and Excise 
Department. 1 * 

During the same period, the NPF gave up the responsibility for 
passport control which it had acquired from the Nigerian Secretariat 
in June 1933. 19 As these duties became more and more burdensome 
for the NPF, the Federal Ministry of Internal Affairs and that of 
Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations took over in 1960 the 
responsibility for immigration and passport control. Nevertheless, 
the NPF seconded some of its police officers and other ranks to the 
two ministries temporarily until the Civil Service had competent 
men to replace them. 30 

Elsewhere, the NPF ceased to control weights and measures, a 
duty which the police forces of the Northern and Southern Provinces 
had performed prior to the 1930 amalgamation. But as the burden 
increased the NPF proved incapable of shouldering it. The position 
in Western Nigeria during the 1940’s and early 1950’s was so 
unsatisfactory that for continuous periods—as long as five years 
(1946-50)—the police were unable to carry out such duties in the 
various provinces and districts. When the position deteriorated in 
February 1951, the senior Co-operative Inspector at Ilesha com¬ 
plained to the NPF Assistant Superintendent there about the 
continued absence of police inspection of weights and measures at 
such Co-operative Society centres as Ife, Ilesha and Ogbomosho. To 
meet these charges the NPF pleaded that it not only lacked transport 
to carry the prescribed sizes of weights but also could not spare 
the men for such duties. 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


ARNPF., 1965, pp. 8 and 37. 

Under the 1965 arrangement, the NPF employed a total of 139 super¬ 
numerary constables for its own use and 262 more to meet the needs of the 
firms and other government departments throughout the country. 

ARNPF., 1946, p. 6. 

GALC., 18 March 1946, p. 86. 

ARNPF., 1934, p. 13. 

ARNPF., 1960, p. 42. 
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A few years later, the government began to relieve the NPF of 
some of these duties. Between 1955 and 1956, the Lagos Town 
Council took over from the NPF the responsibility for weights and 
measures in its area of jurisdiction. 21 In 1958, the federal government 
announced its decision to transfer the NPF’s remaining respon¬ 
sibility for weights and measures to its Ministry of Commerce, a 
decision implemented soon afterwards. 22 

During the 1950’s the NPF also gave up its former duties in motor 
licensing and the Central Motor Registry. At the end of 1953, the 
NPF ceased to perform such duties. 23 

It took the NPF a much longer period to surrender its Sheriff's 
duties including those of providing court bailiffs and the supervision 
of the executions carried out by the public hangmen. Between 1964 
and 1965 the Registrars of the High Courts of the federation took 
over from the Inspector-General such Sheriff’s duties. The only 
exception till the end of 1965 was Northern Nigeria where the 
Inspector-General continued to act as Sheriff. 24 

If there was any aspect of NPF work for which the force proved 
most ill-equipped it was the fire-service. For such services there was 
the Police Fire Brigade whose activities were mainly confined to 
Lagos. Elsewhere in Nigeria only makeshift arrangements were 
made by the NPF, the local police forces and the Native Authorities 
for fire-fighting. The inadequacy of these arrangements was revealed 
by the serious fires which destroyed valuable property and 
endangered lives in various parts of the country. 

Under such circumstances, the NPF was unable to save the market 
stalls in Onitsha, half of which were gutted by fire in 1937. 25 B. O. E. 
Amobi, the member representing the interests of the Niger African 
traders in the Legislative Council, exposed the lack of ‘fire defence’ 
at Onitsha. But the Chief Secretary explained that the government 
could not undertake any heavy expenditure for providing the 
necessary fire apparatus. Instead, the government expected the 
Native Authorities to supply, where necessary, hydrants and hoses. 26 

21: ARNPF., 1955-56, p. 25. 

22. ARNPF., 1958, p. 43. 

ARNPF., 1960, p. 42. 

23. NPF reports, 1951-52 and 1952-53, p. 22. 

24. ARNPF., 1939, p. 5. 

ARNPF., 1964, p. 32. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 41. 

25. LCD., 29 Nov. 1937, p. 52. 

26. Ibid. 
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In May 1951 when fire again caused ‘very serious loss of life’ in 
the El-Dunia Cinema at Kano, the government appreciated the need 
for re-appraising the position of the fire services. On that occasion, 
the NPF only saved the situation by assisting the Kano Township 
Fire Brigade to control the crowd and by helping people who 
needed medical care. 27 

Thereafter, the government promptly appointed a commission to 
inquire into the circumstances of the Kano fire. Puisne Judge P. C. 
Hubbard, the Sole Commissioner, discovered that the NPF detach¬ 
ment in Kano had not taken the necessary precautions against fire 
there. The NPF Senior Superintendent at Kano admitted to him 
‘that he had not of recent years known rules 26 and 27 to be complied 
with, and that he would not have had sufficient men to comply with 
these rules in respect of both Kano cinemas’. These rules required 
the police to enter and inspect premises and fire appliances before 
cinema performances and imposed upon the authorities the duty 
of placing police ‘officers’ on these premises during filmshows ‘to 
maintain order and to prevent danger of fire’. Having ascertained 
that these rules had ‘for some years been a dead letter’, 2 * Hubbard 
recommended that only ‘technically qualified government officers’ 
should enforce the fire safety requirements. 29 

At the time of the El-Dunia fire, the NPF had organized Fire 
Brigades only at Lagos and Port Harcourt. These detachments then 
had a total strength of one ‘Assistant Chief Officer’ and 133 firemen 
of other ranks. 30 

A few years after the El-Dunia incident, the federal government 
appointed A. V. Thomas, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fire 
Services in the United Kingdom, to report on the existing fire 
services in Nigeria and the needs of the principal towns and rural 
areas. In his 1955 report, Thomas noted that except at Lagos, 
Port Harcourt and Kano, there were no ‘proper fire service organi¬ 
zations’ in Nigeria. Fire services, he observed, had been undertaken 
by the NPF, the local police forces and local inhabitants, with such 
‘elementary equipment’ as a small quantity of fire extinguishers, fire 

27. NPF reports, 1951-3, p. 9. 

28. Report of the Commissioner appointed by His Excellency the Governor to 
enquire into the circumstances in which afire caused loss of life at, and dest¬ 
royed, the El-Dunia cinema, Kano, on the 13 th day of May, 1951, Lagos, 
1951, p. 3. 

29. Ibid., p. 10. 

30. NPF reports, 1951-3, p. 9. 
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buckets, matchets, beaters, palm leaves, sand or earth. In his view, 
the NPF and the local police forces ‘have no training, qualifications, 
or special aptitude for Fire Brigade work and they are already fully 
occupied with the multifarious duties associated with the Police’. 
The Inspector-General and other senior officers of the NPF informed 
Thomas, he said, that the force did not wish to undertake ‘further 
commitments in regard to fire services’. Thomas therefore recom¬ 
mended a fire service which should be run on a federal or regional 
basis. 31 

By the time Thomas’ report was published, further constitutional 
changes in Nigeria had altered the position in the responsibility for 
the fire services. These changes resulted in the transfer of such 
responsibility, with the exception of the fire services at Lagos and 
others worked by the NPF and the Department of Civil Aviation, 
to the regional governments. 32 After a delay of a few years the 
responsibility for the NPF Fire Brigade in Lagos and Port Harcourt 
went in May 1961 to the Federal Ministry of Internal Affairs, 33 a 
change legally effected in 1963. 34 

The NPF was further relieved when some of the Public Corpora¬ 
tions established by the federal government during the 1950’s began 
to assume the financial responsibility for policing their property. 
This was particularly true of the Railway Corporation and the Ports 
Authority both of which needed police protection on their respective 
premises. The Nigerian Railway Corporation Ordinance (Cap. 139) 
empowered this corporation to establish and maintain a police force 
for protecting its property. 33 In practice, however, the Railway 
Police in 1958, as in 1957, paid the federal government the cost of the 
personnel supplied by the NPF for ‘Railway duties’. 36 Similarly, in 
1958, the Nigerian Ports Authority re-imbursed the federal govern¬ 
ment for the NPF personnel supplied to it to act as ‘Ports Authority 
Police’. 37 

This latter force should not be confused with the former Water 
Police section of the NPF which was renamed the Marine Police in 

31. Report on the existing fire services in Nigeria and the needs and requirements 
of the principal towns and rural areas , 1955, pp. 6-8. 

32. Ibid., Foreword. 

33. ARNPF., 1961, p. 54. 

34. ARNPF., 1963, p. 16. This was done by the Fire Services Act, 1963. 

35. Kingdon, Laws of the Federation of Nigeria , 1958, vol. 5, p. 2704. 

36. ARNPF., 1958, p. 37. 

37. Ibid., p. 38. 
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1958. 38 The Marine Police patrolled rivers, harbours and creeks. 39 
But the Ports Authority Police protected the corporation’s property 
at such key centres as Lagos, Apapa and Port Harcourt. 

The process of giving up odd jobs was so advanced by 1965 that 
the NPF had a more convenient short list of ‘Other Police Duties’. 
In 1965 that list contained only the three items of the registration of 
aliens, the licensing of firearms and the rather limited Sheriff’s 
duties in Northern Nigeria. 40 

THE NEW NPF BRANCHES, DETACHMENTS AND SQUADS 

As already indicated, the NPF was not satisfied with giving up 
burdensome odd jobs. But before undertaking greater respon¬ 
sibilities elsewhere the NPF made sure that its organization was 
capable of discharging them efficiently. This was particularly true 
of such departmental reforms as those which affected the NPF’s 
clerical service. 

In the early days of the NPF, the clerks in this department were 
not regarded as an integral part of the police establishment. The 
first major reform in this connection came in September 1945 when 
the Clerical Branch of the NPF began. 41 The clerks in the Police 
Department on 1 September 1945 had the option of becoming 
members of the NPF in ranks ranging from Lance-Corporal to Chief 
Inspector, the proper rank depending on the salaries received then. 
The only difference then between policemen in the Clerical Branch 
and those on beat and other duties was that the former were not 
provided with free quarters. Only 16 out of the 79 clerks declined 
to join the Clerical Branch of the NPF following the reform of 
September 1945 42 Four years later, the Clerical Branch was merged 
with the NPF. On 1 April 1949 the Clerical Branch, which on that 
date consisted of 56 Inspectors, 64 NCO’s and 27 Constables, 
became part of the NPF establishment at Force Headquarters, 
Lagos. Thereafter, these men received training in general police 
duties. 43 

38. Ibid., p. 37. 

39. Ibid. 

ARNPF., 1960, p. 35. 

40. ARNPF., 1965, p. 2. 

41. ARNPF., 1945, p. 5. 

42. Ibid. 

43. ARNPF.,1949-50, p. 12. 
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The changes made in the Clerical Branch between 1945 and 1949 
were of great importance in the history of the NPF. They removed 
the needless separation which previously had endangered the 
preservation of police secrets by the clerks who were then mere civil 
servants. Such a reform was consistent with NPF practice elsewhere. 
About the same time, the NPF provided trained policemen for its 
Signals Branch rather than continue channelling its confidential 
material through the staff of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
as it had done previously. 44 

Moreover, by the reforms of 1945-49, the NPF accidentally 
obtained the services of the future Inspector-General Louis O. Edet 
who was a former clerk in the Police Department from March 
1931. With the creation of the Clerical Branch, Edet opted for police 
duties in 1945 with the rank of Sub-Inspector, becoming an Assistant 
Superintendent four years later. 43 

The process of setting its own house in order also took the form 
of establishing more and more NPF squads, branches and detach¬ 
ments. In the process, the NPF expanded its establishment and 
encouraged greater specialization in the various aspects of police 
work. 

The NPF met the challenge from the improved transportation and 
communications in the country by developing more mobile units. 
In particular, the developments in the NPF’s Motor Traffic Unit 
which were checked by the Depression and World War II, regained 
strength when better times and peaceful conditions prevailed. 
Consequently, the NPF abolished, between 1948 and 1949, the former 
police traffic control posts and replaced them with Mobile Traffic 
Units. 46 Between 1951 and 1953 Mobile Traffic Units or Squads 
were operating not only in Lagos but throughout the Northern, 
Western and Eastern Regions 47 

A year later, the NPF appointed a Vehicle Testing Officer 
(subsequently called Vehicle Inspection Officer) whose task was to 
determine the road-worthiness of vehicles. In December 1950 the 
Central Force Transport Unit came into existence but from 1957 


44. NPM., vol. 7, no 3, Dec. 1957, pp. 27-29. 

45. NPM., vol. 10, no. 6, Dec. 1963, p. 26. 

46. CRA., Nigeria, 1948 pp. 83-84. 

CRA., Nigeria, 1949, p. 74. 

47. CRA., Nigeria, 1950, p. 70. 

NPF reports, 1951-3, p. 9. 
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each Region was allowed to provide for its own transport needs. 48 

The NPF showed similar interest in improving its ‘Force Com¬ 
munications’. In October 1947 it established its ‘Control Room’ in 
order ‘to deal more speedily and effectively with reported cases’. 
This room received emergency telephone calls from the public in 
cases of crime or requests for police assistance. Between 1948 and 
1949 the Control Room had radio telephonic communication with 
mobile police units equipped with wireless apparatus. 49 

Signals formed another branch of ‘Force Communications’. The 
NPF in 1950 obtained its Force High Frequency Wireless System 
which later consisted of static stations and mobile sets. 50 Between 
1954 and 1961 the NPF had acquired not only more mobile and 
static Very High Frequency stations but also several PYE Walkie- 
Talkie sets and radio teleprinters which linked all its major police 
networks at the provincial and regional levels. 31 

With the help of the Mobile Units, the NPF was in a better and 
stronger position to control crowds and riots. Moreover, the 
innovations in ‘Force Communications’ made the NPF generally 
alert and equipped to deal with major emergencies. 

The considerable attention which the NPF gave to the need for 
improving its apparatus for crowd and riot control was partly a 
response to Nigeria’s needs. It also marked the implementation of 
the major decisions made during the 1951 conference of heads of 
Colonial Police Forces held at the Police College, Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore. The NPF was not represented at that Conference but 
had the means of knowing its decisions through the existing official 
channels. 

The 1951 Colonial Police Conference emphasized ‘that colonial 
police forces should be organized as civilian [sic] forces existing for 
service to the community on the general lines obtaining in the United 


48. ARNPF., 1950-1, p. 10. 

ARNPF., 1957, p. 22. 

49. CRA., Nigeria, 1948, pp. 83-84. 

CRA., Nigeria, 1949, p. 74. Also see ARNPF., 1949-50, p. 30. In March 
1950, the Wireless Control Room changed its public telephone call-number 
from 666 to 999. 

50. CRA., Nigeria, 1953, p. 92. 

51. ARNPF., 1954-5, pp. 18-20 
ARNPF., 1959, p. 38. 

ARNPF., 1960, p. 39. 

ARNPF., 1961, p. 50. 
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Kingdom*. 52 But it made an important exception by recognizing the 
fact— 


that in many territories, owing to the absence of military forces, the large 
areas to be controlled, the nature of the population, or to some combination 
of these factors, it was necessary for some or all of the police to be employed 
in a semi-military manner, so as to be able to deal with disturbances, 
whether in urban or rural areas, without the immediate support of military 
forces. 53 

Nigeria’s practice before independence was in keeping with the 
qualifications contained in the above conference’s resolution on the 
role of armed police in the colonies. Evidently, the United Kingdom 
model of unarmed police remained a mere ideal for Nigeria which 
adapted its NPF to an environment where riots and similar dis¬ 
turbances were noticeable features in the last three decades before 
Britain relinquished control over it. 

That aspect of the structure of the NPF as it developed during 
the colonial period was not significantly altered between 1960 and 
1965. Indeed, the NPF’s machinery for crowd and riot control was 
improved and expanded during the early post-independence period. 

To deal effectively with such emergencies as riots and disturbances 
the NPF established several Mobile Squadrons during the early 
1960’s. The first Mobile Squadron begun in 1962 was meant ‘to 
combat rioters and to ensure more peace and freedom throughout 
the Federation’. 54 This section of the NPF had specialised training 
in riot drill, the assault course up to the ‘advanced Army Standard’, 
judo and boxing. 55 During the period 1963-65 more Mobile 
Squadrons were formed to cover not only Lagos but also each of the 
four former Regions of the Nigerian federation. 56 

These Mobile Squadrons played an increasingly useful part in the 
prompt measures taken by the NPF to handle serious emergencies. 
In 1964 alone, the Mobile Squadrons took care of such emergencies 
in two of Nigeria’s trouble spots—Gboko in the Tiv area of Northern 
Nigeria and Okrika in the Niger Delta section of Eastern Nigeria. 57 

52. Jeffries, opxlt ., pp, 217-9. 

53. Ibid. 

54. HRD., 11 December 1962, column 2945. 

55. NPM., vol. 10, no. 5, June 1963, p. 11. 

56. ARNPF., 1963, p. 16. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 8. 

57. NPM., voL 12, no. 1, June 1964. 
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In expanding the police machinery for crowd control and border 
patrol work, further progress was made during the early 1960’s. 
The formation of the Mounted Police branch of the NPF proposed 
by A. Saunders in July 1937 58 materialized in July 1961 when the 
first troop of such police began in Kaduna and later spread to Mubi 
for border patrol in Sardauna Province. More squadrons of Mounted 
Police were later established at Maiduguri and Lagos. The squadron 
based in Maiduguri performed border patrols, in Bomu 59 . The Lagos 
branch of the Mounted Police carried out patrol and ceremonial 
duties. 60 

Unlike the previous organizational reforms already discussed in 
this chapter, the initiative for the recruitment of policewomen 
came from sources outside the NPF. During the 1940’s, Nigerian 
female leaders showed much interest in such a police reform. A 
delegation of the political and social section of the Women’s Party 61 
advocated the recruitment of female constables during their interview 
with the Chief Secretary in November 1944. They proposed that 
women aged 40-50 years be employed as police constables ‘because 
they would be better able than men to prevent prostitution and to 
deal with female criminals’. They pursued the same demand during 
another interview with Police Commissioner King in December 1944. 

In his memorandum to the Chief Secretary on 1 December 1944 
Police Commissioner King explained his objections to the proposal 
made by the Women’s Party delegation. He rejected the suggestion 
that policewomen aged 40-50 years would be able to perform the 
tasks recommended by the Women’s Party delegates. King considered 
it very risky to entrust policewomen with the task of dealing with 
the ‘boma boy’ phenomenon—gangsterism—in Lagos. Nor was he 
convinced that policewomen would be able to cope with the 
‘screaming and swearing prostitutes, drunken merchant seamen of 
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59. 
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A. Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 7 July 1937. 

NPM., June-August 1969, pp. 10-11. . . . . . 

During the 1880’s and 1890’s the Roval Niger Company had a Mounted 
section of its Constabulary known as ‘Carroll’s Horses*. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 34. ... 

Its President, Mrs. O. Abayomi, was absent during the interview with the 
head of the NPF in December 1944. The other leaders of the party and 
members of the delegation were: Mrs. T. Dedeke and Mrs. A. Manuwa 
(Hon. Secretaries), Mrs. Ekemode (Treasurer), Mrs. A. Coker, Mrs. B. 
Oyediran, Mrs. L. Timson and Mrs. E. Kuti-Okoya. 
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all nationalities, pimps... touts and the rest of the unsavoury 
fraternity’. The Commissioner affirmed: 

I find it quite impossible to visualise women police in action in Lagos. They 
may patrol along the Marina or round the Race Course, where prostitutes 
wait for their victims, but I cannot see that they will do any better than the 
Police do at present. The only other places are low-class bars or so-called 
‘hotels’ and the ‘red light’ areas where, as soon as there is trouble or inter¬ 
ference with 'clients’, a free fight ensues and the scene is then certainly no 
place for any woman. 

Commissioner King advanced other reasons for opposing the 
employment of female constables in Nigeria. He was not sure that 
female NPF constables would be acceptable to the people of Northern 
Nigeria ‘because of the status of women there’. That such objections 
were not peculiar to the people there, King cited the opinions of 
such British Police officers as the Chief Constable of Salford to the 
effect that policewomen in the Borough and County Police Forces of 
the United Kingdom then were not generally accepted by the public. 

In backing these objections with a legal argument. Commissioner 
King asserted that as prostitution per se was not a crime within the 
meaning of Nigeria’s penal code it could not be prevented except by 
taking action against brothels, soliciting and the like. Instead of 
legal sanctions, King firmly believed that parents, teachers, ministers 
of religion and sound public education would provide better means 
of dealing with this major social problem. 

During his meeting with the members of the Women’s Party on 
29 December 1944, Commissioner King made known his opposition 
to their demand. They in turn assured the Commissioner that ‘they 
would raise the question again in a few years’ time’. But they did 
not make good that promise. 

During the early 1950’s when the matter was again publicly 
discussed, the leading advocates of the recruitment of policewomen 
were no longer the members of the Women’s Party of Nigeria. 
About the same time, the authorities in Nigeria became aware of the 
serious international interest shown in the same question. Between 
January and February 1953 the government and the NPF authorities 
had before them a questionnaire from the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations on the measures used to suppress the 
traffic in women and girls. The long list of questions asked by the 
Economic and Social Council included those affecting such public 
measures as the employment of policewomen in the attempt to 
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prevent prostitution and assist its victims. 62 

In the preliminary answers to the above questionnaire the NPF 
admitted that Nigeria had no licensed or recognised brothels. But 
it was obvious to it that Nigeria lacked the type of policewomen 
desired by the UN Economic and Social Council. 

Before the government formulated and made public a clear 
policy, Nnamdi Azikiwe, who in March 1951 was the second 
elected member for Lagos in the Legislative Council, urged the NPF 
to employ policewomen to deal with ‘the growing number of female 
offenders’ 63 Since the government took no immediate action in 
1951, the matter was re-opened in Parliament about two years later. 

A. O. Ogedengbe, the member for Owo in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in March 1953 moved the motion which again called 
upon the NPF to recruit policewomen. His motion had strong 
support from A. Enahoro (Ishan division) and M. Ahmadu, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto. 64 

In welcoming Ogedengbe’s motion, Chief Secretary A. E. T. 
Benson set no time limit for implementing his proposal. He however 
took that opportunity to explain: 

We have already started considering it. We have formed no fixed, final, 
determined views at the moment, but it does seem to the Inspector-General 
... that women could be employed in several departments of the Police on 
several particular kinds of job with very great advantage. For example, 
women should be most useful in helping to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
For example also... when it comes to the moral behaviour of the people- 
soliciting, prostitution and that sort of thing—women will be of the greatest 
help to us. There will naturally be some jobs for which women would not be 
fit. We would not send out a squad of six or seven women to deal with six or 
seven hearty hooligans. That would be unfair to them. 63 

About a year later, the federal government announced its decision 
to begin the ‘Women’s Police Branch’ of the NPF which would be 
employed on ‘investigation duties with the Railway Police and at 
Headquarters in matters concerning offences involving females and 
children’. 66 

62. The UN Economic and Social Council had taken this action in its efforts 
to secure the implementation of the International Convention for the sup¬ 
pression of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others, adopted on 2 December 1949. 

63. LCD., 7 March 1951, p. 253. 

64. HRD., 24 March 1953, pp. 731-732. 

65. Ibid. 

66. HRD., 13 March 1954, p. 246. 
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Their duties subsequently increased. The first batch of police¬ 
women gave much attention to the establishment of Juvenile 
Welfare Centres ‘where youngsters in trouble are dealt with, in 
what is hoped is a more understanding atmosphere than the ordi¬ 
nary Police stations’. 67 Others undertook motor traffic duties, 
checked street hawkers (mainly girls), performed police station duties, 
worked in the crime branches of the NPF and helped to control 
crowds on public occasions. 68 As motor vehicle drivers and telephone 
operators they were able to release the men when needed for 
emergency duties. 69 But as they received no training in firearms and 
riot drill, policewomen never participated in riot-control duties. 70 

The bulk of the policewomen came from Eastern and Western 
Nigeria and the federal territory of Lagos. Of the 170 policewomen 
throughout the federation in December 1962, Northern Nigeria 
contributed 1 Sub-Inspector and 2 Constables 71 Representative 
S. D. Lar (Lowland East) in March 1962 could not understand ‘why 
in spite of the size of the Northern Region only two Policewomen are 
there’. 72 

Three principal factors explain why Northern Nigeria was 
generally reluctant to use federal government policewomen. Their 
reluctance justified the fears expressed by Commissioner King in 
1944 when the Women’s Party delegates first urged the employment 
of female constables. The employment of many policewomen during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s would have threatened the institution of 
purdah and the veil of secrecy which it imposed upon the women of 
‘the faith’. In this respect, the few NA policewomen recruited after 
1954 in Sokoto, Katsina and Kano were the only compromise which 
the Native Authorities in Northern Nigeria were then prepared to 
make. 

There were the other questions of control and education. It was 
much easier for the northern Native Authorities to control their 
relatively few NA policewomen than their counterparts in the NPF 
should more of the latter be employed. Moreover, had the minimum 
educational qualifications for recruits been strictly enforced, 
northern women then could not have competed on equal terms with 

67. R. E. Ezekiel-Hart, Keepers of the Peace, Lagos, 1962, p. 26. 

68. ARNPF., 1960, p. 36. 

69. NPM., vol. 6, no. 7, Sept. 1956, p. 43. 

70. Ezekiel-Hart, op.cit., p. 26. 

71. ARNPF., 1962, p. 34. 

72. HRD., 29 March 1962, column 476. 
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those from the south. Allowing more southern police women to 
serve in Northern Nigeria at that time would have evoked serious 
political and religious resentment. 

Even in the south the first set of policewomen had their own 
problems. The NPF’s policemen at first resented, as Ezekiel-Hart, the 
Police Public Relations Officer, explained in 1962, ‘the intrusion of 
women constables into what had been purely a male establishment, 
but now men and women work happily side by side’. 73 Sub-Inspector 
T. Umoffia, a policewoman, in December 1961 attacked what she 
called ‘the maliciously pious and unfounded fear that the Nigeria 
Police ... provides a home of vice for women and that those who 
join it as Women Police are low breeds and half-spoilt women who 
go there to be totally spoilt’. There was force in Umoffia’s obser¬ 
vation that ‘A bad woman remains such even if she were not a 
Policewoman’. 74 

Despite the view attacked by Umoffia, the responsible manner in 
which the early set of policewomen and their successors conducted 
themselves and discharged their duties soon impressed the public and 
dispelled any suspicions Nigerians had previously entertained. They 
were a smart disciplined set. 


POLICE R] 


IVES AND SPECIAL CONSTABULARIES 


The admission of women into the NPF considerably expanded the 
force without substantially solving the perennially pressing problem 
of adequate reserves. None of the expedients tried since 1928 had 
provided any worthwhile solution. The Provincial Quota system 73 
begun in 1928 in the Southern Provinces was abandoned during the 
1930’s because of its failure to provide the desired quality and 
quantity of reserves. 

With the failure of the Provincial Quota system, the NPF tackled 
the problem of police reserves indirectly through the employment of 
Special Constables. The Police Ordinance of 1942 provided for the 
appointment of Special Constables who would be recruited on a 
provincial basis to enable the NPF to have ‘a semi-trained reserve’ 
for use when needed 76 But for undisclosed reasons by March 


73. Ezekiel-Hart, op.clt., p. 26. 

74. NPM., vol 9, no. 3, December 1961, p. 17. 

75. The provincial contributions or quotas were: Oyo/Ondo 10, Abeokuta 14, 
Warn 19, Onitsha/Ogoja 19, Owerri 19 and Calabar 19. Total, 100. 

76. LCD., 7 Sept. 1942, pp.^44-45. 
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1944 the government had disbanded all the Special Constables 
recruited during World War II. 77 

The government made no more serious attempts to revive the 
Special Constabularies of part-time policemen until the early 1950’s 
when they became a regular adjunct to the NPF and the local police 
forces. Their services were particularly needed at a time when the 
series of federal and regional elections, public gatherings, trade 
disputes, riots and other disturbances made the task of maintaining 
law and order quite difficult. To increase the strength of the NPF 
unduly would have added considerably to the cost of the force. 
Though given token emoluments for some out-of-pocket expenses, 
the Special Constables proved cheap and useful. 78 Mainly because of 
their largely gratuitous service the Special Constables had the label 
of ‘ Afamaco ’ in some areas. 79 

Members of Parliament appreciated the value of such part-time 
policemen but they were anxious about their qualifications and 
honesty. They wanted people with ‘visible means of living’, ‘men 
of substance’ and non-party men to secure such appointments. 
They proposed that they be given as much training as the regular 
police before being entrusted with their important duties. 80 

The Special Constables Ordinance (No. 23 of 1959) left much 
discretion to the government and the NPF in the appointment, 
suspension and termination of the part-time police. On the whole, 
phsycial fitness, age, character, oral and written examinations during 
interviews guided their selection and appointment. Local instruction 
in police duties on a weekly or monthly basis was given them after 
their appointment. 81 

The valuable services rendered by the Special Constables received 
adequate recognition. In February 1958 Prime Minister Tafawa 
Balewa informed Parliament that the Special Constables performed 
‘very very good work’. 82 

The Queen recognized the ‘long and meritorious services’ which 
the Special Constabularies and forces of a similar stature rendered 

77. GALC., 13 March 1944, p. 36. 

78. NPM., vol. 9, no. 6, Sept. 1960, p. 10. 

HRD., 17 Aug. 1959, p. 347. 

79. HRD., 25 Feb. 1958, p. 215. 

Afamaco — people without pay. 

80. HRD., 17 Aug. 1959, pp. 347-354. 

81. The Federation of Nigeria Gazette Supplement, vol. 46, no 64, 15 Oct. 1959, 
pp. A. 134 ff. 

82. HRD., 25 Feb. 1958, column 420. 
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in British dependencies by creating on 1 April 1957 ‘The Colonial 
Special Constabulary Medal’. 83 Even before the creation of that 
Medal, Queen Elizabeth II during her visit to Nigeria in January 
and February 1956 had appreciated the role of the Special Con¬ 
stables by awarding the Commandant of the Lagos Special 
Constabulary, the MVO in recognition of his services in this 
organization and as the Police Press Liaison Officer on that occasion. 
The award marked an indirect tribute to the work done by the 
Lagos Special Constables and the Southern Cameroons Special 
Constables sent to Lagos who combined to carry out several police 
duties during the same visit. 84 At the Queen’s Birthday Honours of 
1960, the Commandant and Deputy Commandant of the Lagos 
Special Constabulary each received the Colonial Police Medal for 
Meritorious Service. 85 

Since the 1950’s the services of the Special Constables concentrated 
on crowd-control duties. In view of their limited training, they were 
not allowed to perform detective work in criminal cases. 86 For a 
similar reason their valuable services were rendered with or without 
truncheons, but not with firearms. 

REFORMS IN THE WAKE OF CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

The other category of administrative adjustments made by the NPF 
came as a result of the series of constitutional changes after 1947. 
Directly or indirectly these constitutional developments affected the 
organization, deployment and role of the NPF. 

The NPF detachments throughout the country were re-organized 
following the implementation in 1947 of the Richard’s Constitution 
—the first major constitutional advance in Nigeria since World 
War II. The large measure of administrative decentralization allowed 
under that constitution was extended to the NPF. Between 1947 
and 1950, the NPF detachments were re-distributed throughout the 
country including the Southern Cameroons administered by Britain 
since 1922 as a mandated territory of the League of Nations and 
after 1945 as a trust territory of the United Nations. 87 

83. Federation of Nigeria Gazette, vol. 46, no. 14,26 Feb. 1959, p. 248. 

84. ARNPF., 1955-6, p. 23. The recipient of the award was R.C. Irving. 

85. ARNPF., 1960, p. 37. The recipients were E. C. Ealey and A. H. Rose. 

86. NPM., vol. 6, no. 4, Dec. 1955, pp. 16-17. 

87. Under the 1947 Constitution, the Southern Cameroons formed part of 
Eastern Provinces. 

Annual report, Nigeria, 1946, p. 70. 
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The process of decentralized control of the NPF continued under 
the Macpherson Constitution enforced in 1951. For administrative 
convenience, the NPF was re-organized under regional commands 
which were ultimately responsible to the Inspector-General at Force 
Headquarters. 88 

Following the adoption in 1954 of the Lyttelton Constitution, 89 
the NPF became a ‘Federal Force’. It once more re-adjusted its 
organization to meet the police requirements of the new political 
divisions 90 and constitutional responsibilities of the federation. 

The formal federalism begun under the 1954 Constitution had an 
important bearing on the responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order. The federal and regional governments became jointly 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order and the preserva¬ 
tion of public safety in their respective areas of jurisdiction. 

Significant changes affecting the NPF resulted from the political 
developments under the Independence Constitution (1960) and the 
Republican Constitution (1963). Nigeria’s attainment of indepen¬ 
dence in Octobej 1960 soon resulted in certain political changes 
which touched upon the status of the Southern Cameroons. When 
the people of the Southern Cameroons decided in their plebiscite to 
have a separate government from Nigeria’s, the Inspector-General 
from October 1961 ceased to control the former NPF detachment 
in the trust territory. 91 

On the constitutional plane, no further significant changes took 
place until 1 October 1963 when Nigeria became a Federal Republic. 
Under the 1963 Republican Constitution, Nigeria comprised the 
federal territory of Lagos and four Regions—the North, East, West 
and the Mid-West. 92 On the police level, this meant the provision in 
the newly-created Mid-West of a regional command of the NPF 
under a Commissioner. 

Under the 1963 Constitution, the shift of allegiance from the 
British Crown to the Nigerian President resulted in some technical 

88. CRA. Nigeria, 1952. pp. 142-43. 

89. Named after Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in 1954 he became Lord Chandos. 

90. Under the Lyttelton Constitution, as amended up to 1957, the Southern 
Cameroons acquired a ‘quasi-regional status’; Lagos became the federal 
territory. There were then three Regions—the East, West and North. 

Annual report, Nigeria, 1955, p. 3. 

ARNPF., 1957, p. 10. 

91. ARNPF., 1961, pp. 11 and 19. 

92. The Mid-West was carved out of the Western Region in 1963. 
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changes in the NPF. From 1 October 1963, all the officers and other 
ranks of the NPF took the oath of loyalty to the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria. The old NPF crest with the symbol of the British 
Crown gave way to another with the Federal Coat of Arms. Badges 
of rank, buttons, belt buckles and other paraphernalia of the 
NPF were similarly re-designed to reflect the new republican status 
of the country. 93 

The important constitutional changes made in Nigeria during the 
period 1947-65 influenced not only the re-organization and deploy¬ 
ment of the NPF but also its control. The latter indirectly touched 
upon the fate of the local police forces. Together, these four issues 
received considerable public attention, particularly those related to 
the structure and role of the modern police forces in the country. 
Such public concern extended to the question of how far the police 
forces could be further developed during the transitional period from 
colonialism to post-independence. 

93. ARNPF., 1963, p. 16. 



Chapter 6 


THE CONTROL OF THE NPF AND LOCAL 

POLICE SINCE 1930 

ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 

The question of who should control the NPF and the local police 
forces of the country before and after Nigeria’s independence was 
more easily raised than settled. As the country moved rapidly 
towards independence, the significant constitutional advances of the 
1950’s emphasized the need for Nigerian control of the gazetted 
ranks of the NPF. Moreover, as the constitutional arrangements 
after 1954 allowed concurrent responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order, some regional governments showed more and more 
interest in having the control of the NPF regionalized. 

The problem of control had another equally important aspect 
which was closely connected with the protection of fundamental 
human rights. In particular, the ethnic minorities who looked forth 
to the protection of a federally-controlled NPF feared victimization 
were regionally-controlled police forces to emerge. In this context, 
the NPF as a federal institution became a major symbol of hope and 
provided a principal bond of national unity. 

The public soon extended the question of federal control of the 
NPF to the role of the local police forces of Northern and Western 
Nigeria. The controversial conduct of the local police during the 
politically charged atmosphere of federal and regional elections 
increased the public demands for a re-examination of their control. 
But the prospects of amalgamating them with the federally-controlled 
NPF did not seem very bright during this period. 

However, during the last three decades before independence, the 
question of Nigerian control over the NPF seemed more urgent. 
That in turn involved such major issues as accelerated training 
and promotion in the NPF. 

NIGERIA NIZATION 

Public interest in the Nigerianization of the officer-ranks of the 
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police forces in the Southern Provinces had preceded the establish¬ 
ment of the NPF. With its establishment such demands gathered 
momentum from the 1930’s. The rigorous procedure 1 adopted by 
NPF officials during the 1930’s for promoting NCO’s or constables 
to the rank of an ‘African Officer’ (Sub-Inspector) partly explains 
their slow climb to this rank, not to mention the difficulty of their 
making further progress. Consequently, only a few African police¬ 
men qualified to be Sub-Inspectors. 

Neither the Cadet Sub-Inspector scheme nor direct promotions 
significantly helped African policemen to progress in the 1930’s. 
Take, for example, their position as revealed by the NPF figures for 
December 1934: 2 

European African Rank and 
Officers Officers File 

Headquarters . 3 — — 

Colony . 13 20 711 

Southern Provinces . 34 19 1,926 

Northern Provinces . 25 — 1,089 

75 39 3,726 

The use of the term ‘officers’ for African policemen in the second 
column of the above table blurred the picture. With a few exceptions 
the Africans listed under that column did not belong to the real 
officer rank—i.e., Assistant Superintendent and above. 

The picture becomes clearer when the figures for 1931 are exa¬ 
mined. The authorized European staff on 1 April 1931 consisted of 
1 Inspector-General, 1 Deputy Inspector-General, 2 Assistant 
Inspectors-General, 2 Senior Commissioners, 76 Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners and 6 Superintendents: a total of 80. 
During the same period, ‘African Officers’ comprised 5 Chief 
Inspectors, 14 Inspectors—all in the Southern Provinces; 1 Assistant 
Superintendent, 3 Chief Inspectors and 17 Inspectors in the colony. 
There was no African ‘officer’ in the Northern Provinces. 3 The total 
African quota of ‘officers* in 1931 was therefore 40. 

All the so-called African officers were below the rank of Superin¬ 
tendent—the lowest rank of the European members of the NPF in 

1. LCD., 29 November 1937, p. 153. 

2. ARNPF., 1934, pp. 1-2. 

3. ARNPF ; 1931, pp. 1-2. 
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1931. The only African Assistant Superintendent, Timothy Idowu 
Kester, who was promoted to this rank on 3 October 1915 4 was 
invalided in July 1937 without any further promotion. 5 It cannot 
be said that Kester had been a poor police officer. He was the 
recipient of several decorations including the African Police Medal, 
the Silver Jubilee Medal (1935) and the Colonial Police Long Service 
Medal 6 (created by Royal Warrant on 23 March 1924). J. A. 
Egbuna, the African Inspector, who also deserved a higher rank than 
this, died without further promotion in August 1937. Egbuna, who 
till his death, was a member of the NPF, possessed the King’s Police 
Medal for Gallantry, the African Police Medal and the Colonial 
Police Long Service Medal. He had also been commended or 
‘rewarded’ on eleven occasions for ‘exceptional work’. 7 8 

There was the other case of Chief Inspector Joshua Ajayi who 
joined the Southern Police Force in January 1917 and rose to the 
rank of Chief Inspector in April 1926. The Blue Book for 1937 later 
classified him as Inspector (Grade Two). Ajayi retired from the 
NPF in 1939 without going beyond the inspectorate. His various 
distinctions included the DCM, the Colonial Police Long Service 
Medal, the African Police Medal for Meritorious Service, the 
King’s Silver Jubilee Medal and the OBE (1938).® 

There is no doubt that medals and other decorations came thick 
and fast to several African policemen of non-gazetted rank and the 
few of gazetted rank when they failed to get into the upper strata of 
the NPF. The sop to Cerberus worked. These men, one and all, 
remained loyal to the NPF until their death or retirement. If the 
medals and decorations with which they were covered could be 
narrowly interpreted as status symbols, then such progress left much 
to be desired. 

The experience of the African policemen till the 1930’s therefore 
encouraged political demands in the 1940’s and 1950’s for the 
accelerated promotion of non-European members of the NPF to 

4. Annual police report. Southern Provinces, 1915, p. 1. 

5. ARNPF., 1937, p. 5. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. NPM., vol. 9, no. 2, Sept. 1959, p. 25. 

NPM., vol. 9, no. 7, Dec. 1960, p. 29. 

Nigeria Blue Books, 1926 and 1937. 

Ajayi died at Oshogbo on 27 October 1960, and was accorded military 
honours. High-ranking NPF officers, including Deputy Inspector-General 
(later Inspector-General) J. E. Hodge, attended Ajayi’s funeral. 
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gazetted ranks after a preliminary period of training. Without such 
political pressure, African policemen before the 1940’s and 1950’s 
had only a slim chance of rising to the commissioned ranks in the 
NPF. 

Their plight, with one exception, became more acute after 1936 
when the NPF began recruiting European ‘Cadets’ whose lowest 
rank was that of Assistant Superintendent. In 1937 alone there were 
three such cadets. During the same year, the highest rank of an 
African (after the retirement of Kester) was that of Inspector (grade 
one) held by H. T. Eyo. 9 Henshaw Thomas Eyo who had entered 
the Southern Nigeria Police Force in April 1904 as a ‘Native 
Assistant Inspector’ retired from the NPF in September 1938, his 
highest rank after thirty-four years of distinguished service being that 
of Assistant Superintendent, 10 given him on the eve of his retirement. 

Obviously, the pace of Nigerianization of the gazetted ranks of 
the NPF during the 1930’s and early 1940’s was disappointing. The 
public expected much improvement from May 1948 when the 
authorities appointed a Commission of Inquiry to recommend steps 
to be taken ‘for the execution of the declared policy of the 
government of Nigeria to appoint Nigerians to posts in the Govern¬ 
ment Senior Service as fast as suitable candidates with the necessary 
qualifications came forward, with special reference to scholarship 
and training’. 11 This Commission headed by H. M. Foot (later Lord 
Caradon), then the Chief Secretary to the Government of Nigeria, 
included in its recommendations the training of Nigerians with a 
view to ‘accelerated promotion’. 12 

The expected accelerated promotion of Nigerians after 1948 did 
not move fast enough to please the watchful Members of the House 
of Representatives. In their criticisms of government policy in this 
respect during the 1950’s some of them looked backwards. One of 
them— J. A. Wachuku (Owerri)—complained in March 1952: 

... there is no European who has taken up appointment in this country in 
the Police Force as Sub-Inspector, Inspector or even as a Chief Inspector of 
Police, be he a recruit in England at [sic] the eve of his coming to Nigeria. 

9. Nigeria Blue Book , 1937, p. L. 35. 

The three expatriate cadets were D. S. Fountain, E. J. O. Jacobs and 
N. K. Miller. 

10. Nigeria Eastern Mail, 11 June 1938. 

11. CRA., Nigeria, 1948, pp. 127-8. 

12. Ibid., p. 128. 
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They—Europeans—are appointed from the outset as Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents of Police; but Nigerians have myriads of ranks to pass through 
before they get to the r ank of Assistant Superintendent of Police. 13 

To make it easier for Nigerians to get accelerated promotion in the 
NPF, Wachuku urged the elimination of ‘unnecessary ladder work’ 
in the force. He was strongly supported by K. O. Mbadiwe (Owerri) 
who demanded that Nigerian policemen be allowed to assume 
responsible posts quickly in their youth and not on the eve of their 
retirement. 14 

Dissatisfied with the fate of the Nigerian members of the NPF, 
the Nigerian parliamentarians began to probe the qualifications of 
the expatriate officers in the force. In response to such queries, the 
government explained in August 1955 that their educational standard 
was equivalent to matriculation. Service for at least two years in a 
branch of Her Majesty’s Armed Forces, ‘good physique and address’, 
passing the Colonial Office Selection Board’s interview, a six-month 
training course at the Metropolitan Police College, Hendon, or at 
any other suitable police institution in the United Kingdom and 
satisfactory performance in a written test were the other major 
requirements. The Colonial Office Selection Board, however, could 
waive the qualifications for education, prior military service and 
training at a police institution if the candidate had had previous 
experience in either the Colonial Police Service or in a police force 
in the United Kingdom. 15 

The Colonial Office Selection Board was satisfied that the 
officers whom it had recruited into the NPF passed the severe tests 
indicated by the government. They were so successful that up to 
August 1955 there was only one Nigerian (A. S. A. E. Agbabiaka) 
on the super-scale (Senior Superintendent and above) salary as 
against thirty-five expatriate members of the NPF within the same 
salary-bracket. 16 

Examined in this context, the police aspects of the work of the 
House Committee on Nigerianization appointed in August 1955 
became meaningful. The task of this committee which comprised 
T. T. Solaru, L. S. Fonka, L. J. Dosumu, Maitama Sule and J. A. 
Wachuku was to recommend specific proposals for speeding up the 

13. iWtZ)., 27 March 1952, p. 648. 

14. HRD., 3 April 1952, p. 889. 

15. HRD., 20 August 1955, p. 146. 

16. Ibid., p.166. 
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Nigerianization programme begun since 1948. 17 In its interim report 
of June 1958 the committee disclosed one of the cardinal principles 
which guided its recommendations: 

Self-government would be an empty phrase unless the government of Nigeria 
is entirely or almost entirely run by the people of Nigeria. To have the public 
service staffed by expatriates at the highest levels where policy formulation 
and execution take place would be derogatory and injurious to the dignity 
of the people of an independent Nigeria. Therefore independence and 
Nigerianization are very closely related and Nigerianization should not lag 
behind independence. 18 

The committee, however, agreed that the pace of Nigerianization 
would be slower in some departments than in others. 

The committee’s recommendations for the NPF and other depart¬ 
ments were also guided by the fear of an exodus of a considerable 
number of expatriate officers who could decide to receive the 
lump-sum compensation offered them and retire prematurely for 
political and other reasons on Nigeria’s attainment of independence. 
The committee therefore proposed that Nigerian officers be 
appointed to ‘supernumerary super-scale posts’ which would 
provide them with the opportunity of testing their suitability for 
the higher levels of the police service whenever vacancies occurred. 19 
Between 29 October 1958 and 20 May 1959, a hundred expatriate 
NPF officers gave notice of electing to receive their lump-sum 
compensation and leave Nigeria before the retiring age. During the 
same period only twelve expatriate NPF officers chose to stay until 
the retiring age. 20 

In commenting on the committee’s findings and recommendations, 
the Inspector-General explained that the officers needed for the 
technical branches would be employed on contract and not on a 
permanent basis. He admitted that a few available supernumerary 
posts had been filled but declined for professional reasons to create 
more posts of this kind for the exclusive benefit of Nigerians. The 
continuation of such a policy, he thought, was not only impracticable 
but also against the best interest of both the country and the NPF. 21 

17. SP. No. 4 c/1956, p. 1. 

This Committee was appointed by the House of Representatives. 

18. SP.. No 7 o/1958, p. 15 

19. SP. No. 6 of 1959, p. 19 

20. Ibid., pp. 90-97. 

21. SP. No. 2 o/1960, p. 23. 
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M. O. Ani, the Acting Nigerianization Officer, saw two other 
major obstacles against any rapid Nigerianization of the super-scale 
grades of the NPF. There was the federal government’s undertaking 
to the expatriate officers who wished to stay in the service that 
their chances of promotion would not be impaired. Besides, there 
was the need to exercise caution in such a unique and sensitive 
department as the NPF so that mistakes at the higher levels could be 
avoided. 22 As the Police Department unlike others encouraged much 
in-breeding for its own professional reasons, it was risky to bring in 
outsiders without the necessary qualifications to man the key posts 
merely for the sake of rapid Nigerianization. 

Ani, however, recommended that no contract officers in the NPF 
be given posts in the super-scale range except as Force Signals Officer 
and Force Quartermaster. 23 From August 1957 the government 
made sure that the number of contract officers in the NPF was 
reduced whenever it was possible to do so without adversely 
affecting the efficiency of the force. 24 

In August 1960 K. Ezera (Bende East) was anxious to have any 
Nigerian, whether or not with police experience, appointed to head 
the NPF on the grounds that only ‘administrative’ ability was 
required for such a post. 25 The government, however, rejected any 
proposals for hastily appointing a Nigerian Inspector-General of the 
NPF. 

By 1960 the NPF had clearly passed the stage when the choice 
of its head could be handled with less care. The need for an efficient 
and well-disciplined police force in the early days of a newly inde¬ 
pendent state cannot be over-emphasized. It was therefore 
considered a serious risk to entrust the headship of a police institu¬ 
tion where the highest professional standards were required before 
and after independence to a theoretically-competent non- 
professional. Unwilling to take such a risk, the federal government 
adopted a cautious policy until April 1964 — more than three years 
after independence — when a Nigerian became Inspector-General 
of the NPF. 

22. Ibid. 

23. lbid.,p.2A. 

24. HRD., 28 April 1960, columns 1971-72. 

HRD., 8 August 1963, column 2799. 

HRD., 11 August 1960, column 1965. 

25. HRD., 16 August 1960, column 2420. 
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Aspects of the career of L. O. Edet, 26 the new Inspector-General 
have already been indicated in this work. It is sufficient here to add 
that he was an officer of proven ability before rising to the top of the 
police service. He distinguished himself during the activities of the 
Special NPF unit which investigated the activities of the Man- 
Leopard Society (Ekpe Ikpa Ukot) during the late 1940’s. From 
December 1960 he also demonstrated his competence as the leader 
of the first NPF contigent which helped the then troubled Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa). 

FEDERAL AND REGIONAL CONCEPTS OF CONTROL 

By 1964 the Nigerianization of the officer-ranks of the NPF had gone 
a long way, but the question of control, as already indicated, had 
other aspects such as a decision on control of the NPF. 

This question agitated several Nigerian Members of Parliament 
and other sections of the public, particularly after the adoption 
of the Lyttelton Constitution in October 1954. Quite often, the 
Members of Parliament who discussed this issue of control tended 
to confuse it with the ethnic composition of the NPF detachments 
in the various Regions. That was part of the significance of the 
proposals made by S. Akinola (Ilesha) during the debates of the 
House of Representatives in March 1955 when he advocated the 
predominance of ‘Westerners’ in the Western Region and similar 
predominance of ‘Northerners’ and ‘Easterners’ in the other regional 
detachments of the NPF. 27 If this were all that S. Akinola and the 
other politicians had desired to achieve in their demands for the 
‘regionalization’ of the NPF, its accomplishment would have been 
easy. In that case, it would have been necessary and easy to work 
out a more rational deployment of the NPF establishment along 
linguistic and ethnic lines. 


26. NPM., vol. 10, no. 1, July 1962, p. 23. 

Mr. Louis Orok Edet was bom on 29 August at Duke Town, Calabar. 
He joined the NPF as a clerk in March 1931 but was transferred to general 
duties with the rank of Sub-Inspector in August 1945. He attended several 
officers’ courses in the United Kingdom. When he retired on 1 September 
1966 for reasons of ‘ill health’, he had served the NPF for over 35 years 
(including a little over 2 years as Inspector-General). On the occasion of his 
retirement, Mr. F. Franssea, President of Interpol, paid him a glowing 
tribute for his services to Nigeria and Interpol. This tribute was published 
in NPM. t vol. 14, no. 2, Oct. - Dec. 1966, p. 20. His many decorations 
included that of Officer of the Federal Republic (1964). 

27. HRD., 19 March 1955, pp. 570-1. 
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The concept of ‘regionalization* only became a serious problem 
when another issue obliquely introduced by Akinola during the same 
debate was considered. Akinola wanted the power of controlling the 
police in any Region to be vested in ‘the Regional Authority’ as 
opposed to the ‘remote’ control exercised by the ‘big man in Lagos’. 28 
The ‘big man’ was no less than the Inspector-General who was then 
ultimately responsible to the federal government. Control therefore 
was the crux of the matter. The ensuing controversy became 
involved because of its political overtones. The offending aspect 
was not so much professional as political control for fulfilling the 
regional government’s obligation to maintain law and order within 
the area of its jurisdiction. 

The soundness of Akinola’s first issue was beyond doubt. Other 
Members of Parliament during the early 1950’s were no less aware 
of its importance and the need for a speedy solution. E. A. Babalola 
(Ekiti), A. Enahoro (Ishan) and T. N. P. Birabi (Rivers) had informed 
the House of Representatives in 1952 that the inability of policemen 
to speak the language of the people had caused considerable diffi¬ 
culties in their respective constituencies. 29 

The federal government soon appreciated the need for reform. 
The attitude of the government to this question was clarified in 
March 1957 when the Chief Secretary informed Parliament: 

... it is desirable that the Nigeria Police Force in any part of the country 
should be reasonably representative, as to tribal origin, of the people who 
live in that area. To that end transfers of Police are made from time to time 
as opportunity offers, but there is no intention of posting all constables of 
Ibo origin to the Eastern Region or all of Yoruba origin to the Western. 30 

That policy was substantially endorsed by the Nigerian delegates 
to the Resumed Nigeria Constitutional Conference in London 
in September and October 1958. 31 Its implementation thereafter 
had so progressed that in August 1960 the regional distribution of the 
NPF, according to place of origin, allowed the North 84.9 per cent, 
East 93.6 per cent, West 83.6 per cent, and Southern Cameroons 91.6 
per cent. 32 

28. Ibid., p. 571. 

29. HRD., 27 March 1952, p. 649. 

HRD., 3 April 1952, pp. 886-88. 

30. HRD., 5 March 1957, column 82. 

31. Federation of Nigeria, Report by the Resumed Nigeria Constitutional Confe¬ 
rence, 1958, Lagos, 1958, p. 8. 

32. HRD., 11 August 1960, column 163. 
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The second and by far the more significant aspect of regionali¬ 
zation—that of control—was more difficult to resolve because it was 
politically-charged. One of the principal recommendations of the 
Conference on the Nigerian Constitution held in London in July and 
August 1953 had already touched upon the desired relationship 
between the police and political parties. One of its resolutions was 
‘that arrangements should be made to avoid the danger of the police 
coming under the control of a political party’ 33 . But this was easier 
said than done. 

Developments in the Western Region during the 1950’s aroused 
the fears of people who saw in some government actions a close 
link between politics and the police, contrary to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the 1953 Constitutional Conference. In June 1955 when the 
Western House of Assembly debated the draft Local Government 
Police law, the members representing Asaba, Warn and Benin 
(in the territory later known as the Mid-West) feared that the 
Local Government Police would become ‘a secret Police Force in the 
Western Region’. Afraid of political intrusion from the control 
of such police forces by the Joint Committees, they wanted the 
Inspector-General to assume through the Commissioner of Police in 
the Western Region ‘some sort of supervision*. In that case, the 
NPF’s Superintendents and not the Joint Committees would have 
had more control over the affairs of the Local Government Police. 34 

The Western regional government understandably found it 
difficult to accept such proposals. A. Enahoro, the Minister for 
Home Affairs, made the stand of his government quite clear: 

We have no intention of subordinating our Local Government Police Force 
[sic] to the Federal Police... We think it is adequate that the Superinten¬ 
dent-General is subject to the control of the Governor, and it will be too 
much to make the Superintendent-General subject not only to the Gover¬ 
nor but also the Federal Police. 35 

The views of the legislators from the Mid-West sector of the 
Western Region in 1955 showed their concern over the role of the 
local police who became mixed up with the clash of interests between 

33. Cmd. 8934: Report by the Conference on the Nigerian Constitution, 1953, 
London, p. 8. 

34* Western House of Assembly Debates, 14 June 1955, columns 97-98. Their 
spokesman was F. Oputa-Otutu. 

35. Ibid., column 101. 
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the ethnic minority and majority groups. Such issues became more 
complicated by the rival interests of the members of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) and their Otu Edo 
supporters on one hand and those of the Action Group (AG) and its 
Reformed Ogboni Fraternity (ROF) allies on the other. These two 
political party alliances exploited the long-standing dispute between 
the lyase, one of the leading Benin chiefs, and the Oba of Benin. 

In these political party tussles, members of the local police in 
Benin were alleged to have teamed up with the AG and the ROF 
against the Oba of Benin, the NCNC and the Otu Edo. The NPF 
Superintendent seconded to the Benin NA Police however found no 
substance in the allegations of collusion between the local police and 
the ROF-AG alliance in Benin politics. 36 

The political rivalries in Benin in which the ROF secret organi¬ 
zation was actively involved tended to discredit, at least to the 
public, the impartiality of the local police despite the clearance 
given them by the NPF’s Superintendent there. It can however be 
said in their defence that before 1957, membership in secret societies, 
political parties and related organizations by local policemen was not 
proscribed in the Western Region. 

From the viewpoint of the Willink Commission, the political 
conflict in Benin involving the role of the local police and party 
thugs, and similar developments in other parts of Nigeria were 
very crucial to the question of control of the police. Basically, 
the members of this commission saw the NPF and the judiciary as 
‘the only protection’ against ‘party thugs’ for whose suppression 
the police constituted ‘the first line of defence’. They considered 
regional responsibility for the police quite detrimental to an adequate 
defence of the public interest against strong-arm politics. 37 

In some respects, the Willink Commission’s recommendations 
on the control of the police agreed with those of the Conference 
on the Nigerian Constitution in 1957. The 1957 conference had 
decided that political parties should exercise no influence upon 


36. Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the fears of minorities 
and the means of allaying them, London, July 1958, pp. 9-10, 32. 

The other members of the Commission were G. Hadow, P. Mason and 
J. B. Shearer. 

The Oba of Benin later changed sides and supported the AG. Whether 
or not his subsequent support of the AG was voluntary is not dear. 

37. Ibid., p. 90. 
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the use and operational control of the police forces in Nigeria. 38 
Even though the 1957 conference kept open the possibility of the 
establishment of regional police forces, the Willink Commission 
decided against such a development. 

The Willink Commission emphasized that a federal police force 
would be in a better position than a regional police force to allay 
the fears of the ethnic minorities. But it advised that the regional 
governments be given adequate say in the use and operational 
control of the NPF to enable them to discharge their part of the 
concurrent responsibility for maintaining law and order. It also 
recommended the establishment of a Police Service Commission 
to decide questions affecting the appointment, promotion and 
discipline of the gazetted ranks of the NPF. 39 

Moreover, the Willink Commission considered it desirable for 
the local police forces to be gradually absorbed into the NPF, 
but before this was accomplished, it urged the NPF’s officers 
seconded to these forces to continue their training, supervision 
and discipline. It hoped thereby that Nigeria would have uniform 
standards of training and discipline for all its police forces. 40 

The report of the Willink Commission was published before the 
conference on the Nigerian Constitution met in London in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1958. Nigerian delegates to that conference 
therefore had much time to marshal their arguments for and against 
federally-controlled NPF and the amalgamation of the local police 
with the NPF. 

The Northern Elements Progressive Union (NEPU) which 
represented the opinions of ethnic minority groups in Northern 
Nigeria opposed any regionalization of the police and informed 
the leaders of Nigeria’s major political parties represented at the 
London Conference and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
accordingly. 41 Most of the major political parties clarified their 
views before the London Conference began. Of these, the AG 
views were most clearly stated. 

The attitude of the AG was explained by Chief Obafemi Awolowo 
during his Ibadan press conference on 15 September 1958. Awolowo 
adduced four principal reasons to support his plea for regionalizing 

38. Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

39. Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Daily Times, 23 September 19S8. 
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the police. As the Premier of the Western Region, he considered it 
wrong in principle and humiliating in practice for a regional 
government vested with power and authority to maintain law and 
order to be without the means of discharging its responsibility. 
As a professional lawyer, he found no constitutional precedent in the 
federal constitutions of the British Commonwealth, except the 
Federation of Malaya, to justify the ‘centralization of police’ 
proposed for Nigeria. Awolowo, the politician, considered it 
insulting for British officials to think that only Nigerian federal 
ministers, not Nigerian regional ministers, could be trusted to use the 
police forces in the country responsibly. Awolowo, the patriot, 
wanted the police services of the country regionalized so as to avert 
‘the possibility of a totalitarian regime emerging in Nigeria’. 42 

The NCNC stood for ‘a unified Federally-controlled Police 
Force’ 43 whereas the NPC at first wanted a regionalized NPF 44 
Despite these initial viewpoints, partisanship later gave way and the 
various delegations agreed upon the principle of federal control 
of the NPF subject to regional safeguards. 

The 1958 Constitutional Conference confirmed the practice 
whereby the bulk of the NPF was kept in the Regions, each under 
the control of the Commissioner who recruited the members of the 
regional command ‘as far as practicable from within the region’ 
and supervised their operation under the general direction of the 
Inspector-General. The conference also agreed that ‘as far as 
possible’ the factor of language be considered in posting constables. 45 

The same conference recommended that a Police Council be set up 
to administer the NPF. The Prime Minister or the federal minister 
responsible for law and order, the Premier of each Region or its 
minister for law and order and the chairman of the Police Service 
Commission were to be its members. The Inspector-General and 
the regional Commissioners were allowed to attend its sessions 
but had no votes. 

The sphere of authority of the Police Council could not extend to 
the staff matters reserved for the Police Service Commission. 
Otherwise, it had wide powers in the administration of the NPF. 
The regional representation on the Police Council made it possible 

42. Daily Times, 16 September 1958. 

43. Eastern Outlook, 9 October 1958. 

44. The minorities report, 1958, p. 4. 

45. Report by the Resumed Nigeria Constitutional Conference 1958, p. 8. 
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for the Regions to have a strong say in such matters subject to the 
supremacy of the federal viewpoint whenever there was a conflict. 
The main object of this arrangement was to emphasize the federal 
status of the NPF. 46 

Under the same arrangement, the Inspector-General had the 
responsibility for the ‘operational use and tactical disposition’ of the 
NPF subject to the wishes of the federal government. The Commis¬ 
sioner in a Region was in charge of the ‘day-to-day disposition and 
operation’ and ‘tactical dispositions’ of the NPF detachments there. 
In doing so, the Commissioner was obliged to meet the regional 
government’s wishes in discharging its responsibility for maintaining 
law and order, again subject to the final authority of the federal 
government. 47 

The recommendations of the Willink Commission and those of the 
1958 Constitutional Conference agreed on the status and functions 
of the Police Service Commission. The responsibility for the 
appointment, promotion and discipline of the gazetted ranks of the 
NPF was vested in the Police Service Commission, established in 
1958. The federal government had authority to appoint its chairman 
and ‘such number of other members as may be prescribed by 
regulations’. Members of Parliament and regional legislators were 
barred from participation in the work of the Police Service 
Commission. 4 ® 

In the appointment and dismissal of the Inspector-General, 
the 1958 conference recommended that the views of the federal 
government be fully consulted by the Police Service Commission. 
A similar consultation of the views of the regional government 
was made obligatory in matters connected with the appointment and 
dismissal of the regional Commissioners of Police. The Inspector- 
General however had a relatively free hand in the appointment, 
promotion and discipline of the non-gazetted ranks of the NPF 
throughout the federation. 

The 1958 conference tried to resolve the controversy over the 
control of the NPF but left the fate of the local police vague. The 
wording of the conference on the latter was cautious: 


46. Ibid., p. 9. 

47. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

48. Annual volume of the Laws of the Federation of Nigeria, 1958, Lagos, pp. B. 
167-168. 
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The Conference noted the recommendation of the Minorities Commission 
that it should be an object of policy to absorb local forces gradually into 
the Nigeria Police [sic]. It was agreed that this was a long term problem. 
Nigeria as a whole was underpoliced and the Conference hoped that the 
Police Council would take the view that any increases in the police esta¬ 
blishment should come from the expansion of the Nigeria Police. 49 

Such phrases as ‘noted’, ‘gradually, and ‘a long term problem’ 
did not shed much light on whether or not the conference had 
seriously committed itself to the principle of amalgamating the 
NPF and the local police forces. This clever verbiage proved a 
convenient compromise between the views of the advocates and 
opponents of immediate amalgamation of the NPF and the local 
police forces. 

The local press which praised the 1958 conference’s recommen¬ 
dations for federal control of the NPF ignored the imperfection of its 
arrangements for amalgamating the NPF and the local police forces. 
The jubilation 50 of the Daily Times and Eastern Outlook over the 
rejection of the principle of regionalized police forces was such that 
they hardly considered the loop-holes in the recommendations made 
for the NPF in 1958. 

Only West Africa expressed pessimism on the grounds that 
whereas ‘wise Premiers and efficient Commissioners’ would satis¬ 
factorily implement the police recommendations of the 1958 confe¬ 
rence, ‘bad Premiers and stupid Commissioners’ would ruin the 
delicate arrangements. 51 Developments during the early 1960’s, as 
will be shown later, amply justified that viewpoint. 

The major police recommendations of the 1958 Constitutional 
Conference were incorporated in the 1960 Constitution which 
provided for the federal control of the NPF and defined the status 
and functions of the Nigeria Police Council and the Police Service 
Commission. 52 But there was no provision in the 1960 Constitution 
for amalgamating the local police forces with the NPF. Under the 
1963 Constitution, the powers and functions of the Nigeria Police 
Council and the Police Service Commission were left intact. Sim¬ 
ilarly retained were the principles and practice of federal control 

49. The 1958 Conference Report, p. II. 

50. Daily Times, 4 October 1958. 

Eastern Outlook, 9 October 1958. 

51. West Africa, 11 October 1958. 

52. West Africa, 1960, No. 1652: 

The Nigeria ( Constitution ) Order in Council, 1960, England, 1960, pp. 53-56. 
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and regionalized administration of the NPF. 53 

Subsequent chapters will show how far these constitutional 
arrangements which affected the NPF worked successfully. It is 
convenient here to distinguish between constitutional arrangements 
and their operation by men of good sense. Without the services of 
high-minded and capable executives, constitution-making no matter 
how grand on paper amounts to an ignoble farce. 

PROSPECTS OF A WIDER POLICE AMALGAMATION 1960-65 

Even though the 1960 and 1963 Constitutions were silent on the 
control of the local police forces of the Western and Northern 
Regions, the public showed much interest in this delicate question 
during the early post-independence period. They were particularly 
concerned over it because of serious political agitation in Nigeria. 

Whereas some Nigerians believed that the NPF under federal 
control could be trusted to resist any overtures from the politicians 
they were not so sure that the local police forces based in the Regions 
would succeed. Consequently the pleas, revived after independence, 
for amalgamating the local police forces with the NPF were largely 
coloured by political fears. In its efforts to secure such an amalga¬ 
mation under the proposed Republican Constitution, the Daily Times 
in an editorial of August 1963 observed that the ‘impression has 
unfortunately been created that these forces of peace could conven¬ 
iently be used for the victimization of political opponents’. 54 The 
proposed amalgamation, the same editorial observed, would give 
‘the majority of our citizens’ the same confidence in the local police 
forces as they had in the NPF. 55 Moreover, such an amalgamation 
was demanded because the local police forces then received less 
training in their duties than the members of the NPF. 56 

The degree to which local policemen had become the useful tools 
of party machines in Northern and Western Nigeria was not always 
easy to establish beyond reasonable doubts. But the existence of 
public doubts in this respect did not appear to have disturbed the 
politicians who controlled the regional governments in charge of the 
areas where such local police forces existed. The other charge of 

53. The Constitution of the Federal Republic of Nigeria , Lagos, 1963, pp. 49-52. 

54. Daily Times, 27 August 1963. 

55. Ibid. 

56. Sunday Times, 1 September 1963. 
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inadequate training brought against the members of the local police 
forces appeared more convincing. Despite the NA Police reforms 
already discussed, a large number of serving local policemen did not 
have the benefit of undergoing the rigorous training available at the 
NPF’s Colleges and Refresher Course Schools. 

The Western and Northern regional governments did not explain 
why up to 1965 they had been unwilling to amalgamate their 
respective police forces with the NPF. It is however possible 
despite the serious allegations made by their critics to understand 
their positions on this crucial question. The two regional govern¬ 
ments needed them to maintain law and order. But the absence of 
such police forces in the Eastern Region and the willingness of the 
Mid-West to disband such forces between 1964 and 1965 justified 
the view that they were not absolutely necessary to discharge the 
constitutional responsibility of maintaining law and order which 
applied to all the governments of the federation. 

However, those who demanded the immediate amalgamation 
of the local police forces and the NPF did not sufficiently understand 
that despite their obvious financial burdens, the former constituted 
a source of prestige to the committees which employed and managed 
them. In this respect, the absence of comparable local police forces 
in the Eastern Region increased their prestige-value in the Western 
and Northern Regions. As will be shown later, the status of the 
local police in the Mid-West between 1963 and 1965 was not quite 
comparable. 

The personal and psychological angles to the question of 
amalgamating the local police forces with the NPF were no less 
important. Among its opponents were the old, inefficient and 
untrained local policemen who feared being declared unfit and 
redundant should such a merger take place. Moreover, there were 
the local policemen with families and private interests who preferred 
stability to mobility. From their point of view, such stability was 
much more assured in the local police forces than in the NPF where 
frequent transfers and emergency duties over long distances were 
common. 

If these factors help to clarify the stand of the regional govern¬ 
ments, the management committees, and some local policemen 
over the proposed amalgamation, the attitude of the federal govern¬ 
ment over the same issue needs explanation. After all, more 
Nigerians looked to the federal government for police protection 
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than those who relied upon the local police forces for a similar 
purpose. 

Since there was no legal obligation under the 1960 and 1963 
Constitutions to merge these police forces as desired by sections 
of the Nigerian public, it was difficult for the federal government 
to impose such a radical reform on the regional governments against 
their will. When between 1964 and 1965 the Mid-West decided to 
disband the small corps of local policemen which it had inherited 
from the Western Region after its separation in 1963 it did so 
voluntarily, as will be explained later. 

In local police and other NA reforms the federal government 
tended to emphasize the three C’s of consent, capacity and cash. 
The government was willing to bide its time while the regional 
governments opposed any wider police amalgamation and so long 
as the local police forces performed their duties to the satisfaction 
of their immediate employers who were willing to contribute more 
than half the cost of the local police votes. 

Moreover, the federal government could justifiably hesitate to 
undertake any wider police amalgamation in view of the increased 
cost which such a reform would entail. Even without shouldering 
the additional cost of providing money for more personnel and 
equipment in the event of absorbing the local policemen, the federal 
government had to maintain the already costly NPF establishment. 
For example, in December 1965, the 55 million-odd Nigerians spent 
£7,683,260 on the NPF alone. 37 

A wider amalgamation would have imposed on the federal 
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Other charges 


Special expenditure 
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3,615,513 

901,763 

4,201,475 

957,490 

5,245,198 

1,670,931 

178,485 

326,296 

429,754 

4,695,761 

5,485,261 

7,346,603 


57. ARNPF., 1965, pp. 15 and 19. 
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government additional expenditures under the police item. In 
particular, it would have assumed the fifty per cent grant of actual 
expenditure on the personal emoluments of the local police and 
twenty-five per cent of such other charges as uniforms, allowances, 
building and lighting undertaken by the regional governments since 
April 1952. The size of such additional expenditure can be appre¬ 
ciated when the strength of the local police forces is considered. For 
instance, on 1 August 1962, the eight Local Government Police 
Forces of Western Nigeria numbered 2,374 out of an establishment 
of 2,459. 58 Between 1962 and 1963, Northern Nigeria had sixty-one 
NA Police Forces with a total actual strength of 6,169 out of the 
6,453 allowed for the period. 59 But the financial picture so obtained 
did not give a complete cue to the size of the financial burden of 
these local police forces. The federal government would have again 
taken over from the committees which employed and managed local 
police forces the responsibility for the remaining fifty per cent of the 
expenditure on emoluments and seventy-five per cent of the other 
charges. 

The federal government also had to consider other aspects of the 
financial implications of merging the local police force with the 
NPF. There was no doubt that it would have saved some money in 
declaring some of the local policemen as inefficient, yet it would 
have been morally bound to allow those considered redundant 
pensions or gratuities. 

From the viewpoint of their critics, some of the local policemen 
left much to be desired in the performance of their duties, but the 
federal government needed theii services at a time when the NPF 
realized that officially 60 Nigeria was under-policed. Following the 
survey of the NPF establishments in the federation between August 
1958 and September 1959 the seriousness of this factor came to light. 
Based on the NPF establishment, between 1959 and 1960, of 12,268 
men (excluding the junior accounting officers, bailiffs and hangmen) 
the NPF ratio to an estimated population then of a little over thirty- 
five million was 1:2,876, but the ratio desired after the 1958-59 survey 
was 1:1,786. To attain the latter ratio, the NPF was required to 

58. See Appendix F. 

59. See Appendix E. 

60. Here again it is possible to distinguish between the visible police (the NPF 
and the local police forces) and the invisible police role of secret cults, 
fetishes and the like even in colonial and post-independence Nigeria. 
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increase its establishment by 7,485. 61 

Yet, in 1962 when the third phase of the expansion programme 
had been completed, the NPF had only 14,694 men (excluding the 
bailiffs, hangmen and the members of the Accounts and Internal 
Audit Sections). Moreover, 62 far from being improved as the above 
survey recommended, the NPF: population ratio received a further 
set-back when it became evident that the earlier population figures 
(about thirty-five million in all) were incorrect. Though very 
controversial, the 1963 Census figures showed that Nigeria had a 
population of over 55 million. In that context, no matter how 
untrained and ill-equipped, the local policemen could not be easily 
and hastily dispensed with. Till 1965 there would have been an 
embarrassingly serious internal security gap in the country during 
the interval of training selected local policemen for absorption into 
the NPF. 63 

The statements and actions of federal government officials in 
connection with this issue indicated that their approach was both 
cautious and pragmatic. For example, in August 1963 when Repre¬ 
sentative M. Garba, Turakin Paiko (Minna South) asked the federal 
Prime Minister ‘whether he has any proposals to take [sic] over the 
local Government Police Force [sic] in the Regions with a view to 
integrating them with the Nigeria Police Force in the interest of 
efficiency’, he received the brief reply of ‘No Sir’. 64 When J. S. 
Tarka, the leader of the United Middle Belt Congress and the 
spokesman of the ethnic minorities in the Benue-Plateau part of the 
Northern Region, made the permanent integration of all local 
police forces with the NPF an election issue in 1964 63 the federal 
government paid very little notice. 

In the 1964 federal election as during the 1962 Action Group 
crisis in the Western Region, the federal government’s caution and 
pragmatism in the matter of further police amalgamation became 
quite pronounced. Its practice, if not policy, during such emergencies 
and federal elections was to authorize only a temporary integration 

61. ARNPF., 1959, p. 2. 

The desirable police distribution, according to calculations in England 
about 19S1 was 1:500 in rural areas and 1:300 in urban areas. See NPM., 
vol. 4, no. 5, March 1952, p. 30. 

62. ARNPF., 1962, pp. 18-19. 

63. Once more, this conclusion is based on the police: population ratio deter¬ 
mined by the size of the recognized police. 

64. HRD., 8 August 1963, column 2802. 

65. Middle Belt Herald, 5 November 1964. 
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of the local police forces with the NPF. Events during the 1964 
federal election showed that in parts of Western Nigeria the agree¬ 
ment reached during the summit conference of the leaders of the 
NCNC, AG, NNDP, 66 NPC and other political parties at Lagos 
on 22 October 1964 to allow such an amalgamation during the 
period of the 1964 federal election was slowly and reluctantly 
implemented. 67 

Nigeria’s political developments during this period indicated that 
neither public opinion nor the agitation of rival parties could coerce 
the Regions with local police forces into carrying out the proposed 
amalgamation. It was quite apparent that under the existing 
political framework, the decision to do this or reject it rested primarily 
with the regional governments concerned. 

The Mid-West Region early in 1964 decided to disband the few 
local policemen there and integrate about two hundred suitable 
men, after screening, with the NPF detachment in that Region. 
Following that decision, the Mid-West government in April 1965 
sent thirty of the selected local policemen for training at the Refresher 
Course School, Ibadan. 6 ® 

The action of the Mid-West government in this respect was 
unique but not inexplicable. The Local Government policemen 
there had existed only in a few places notably Benin and Agbor. 
Moreover, it will be recalled that from the 1950’s the role of such 
local policemen in politics had been severely criticized by the 
representatives of this area in the Western House of Assembly and 
occasionally outside the regional legislature. As most of these same 
politicians later controlled the Mid-West government they were 
willing to do away with the local policemen whom they detested. 
Besides, as the smallest and poorest of Nigeria’s regional govern¬ 
ments till 1965, the Mid-West could hardly afford the luxury of 
maintaining such local policemen despite their prestige-value to 
some of the people there. By giving up the responsibility for such 
policemen, the regional government transferred the financial burden 
of maintaining them in the Mid-West to the federal government. 

66. The NNDP—Nigerian National Democratic Party—was formed after the 
1962 AG crisis in the Western Region. It is not to be confused with the 
NNDP formed by H. Macaulay and others in 1923. For details of the 
latter party see, T. N. Tamuno, Nigeria and elective representation, 1923- 
47, London, 1966. 

67. Daily Express, 23 October 1964; 25 November 1964. 

68. Information privately obtained. 
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During this period, the Western Region stuck to its desire to 
retain its control over the Local Government Police Forces. In 
September 1964 and May 1965 its Minister for Home Affairs declared 
that such police forces had come to stay and that the regional 
government had no plans for merging them with the NPF. 69 

The views of the NPC-controlled government of the Northern 
Region over the subject of further police amalgamation during the 
early 1960’s can be inferred from the statements of its leading 
federal spokesmen in the House of Representatives. On the few 
occasions 70 when Prime Minister Tafawa Balewa, also the Deputy 
Leader of the NPC, and M. A. O. Olarewaju, the NPC federal Minister 
for Police Affairs, spoke on the prospects of such an amalgamation 
they did not consider it urgent except when temporarily required 
to deal with serious emergencies and federal elections. 

If, contrary to the views expressed by Balewa and Olarewaju in 
Parliament between 1960 and 1961, the NPC-controlled government 
of Northern Nigeria had been eager for such an amalgamation, then 
the senior NPF officers in Kaduna were not aware of this till 
September 1964. When asked about this question in 1964, one of 
the NPF’s Assistant Commissioners at the regional headquarters, 
Kaduna, replied that ‘the problem is involved and has never been a 
subject of close study’. 71 

Die attitude of the Eastern Region towards an amalgamation of 
the local police forces of the Western and Northern Regions with 
the NPF was puzzling. Before 1965, the Eastern Region had had no 
police comparable to the local police forces of the Western and 
Northern Regions. But its Minister of Finance disclosed in April 
1965 that his government was anxious to establish such forces in 
Eastern Nigeria. The reason for this change of attitude, the Minister 
explained, lay in the fact that during the 1964 federal election ‘the 
Nigeria Police [sic] were virtually swallowed up by their local 
counterpart in certain regions’. 72 The Eastern regional government 

69. Daily Times, 14 September 1964. 

Sunday Express, 2 May 1965. 

The Minister for Home Affairs was S. L. A Fajinmi. The Local Govern¬ 
ment Police Forces were under his Ministry until 1965. 

70. HRD., 14 April 1960, column 1228. 

HRD., 20 April 1961, column 94. 

71. This was contained in a private letter of 23 September 1964 addressed to me 
in answer to my inquiry. 

72. Daily Times, 27 April 1965. 

The Minister was Scheme Emole. 
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however failed to establish such local police forces before the two 
military coups d'etat of January and July 1966. It can be argued 
that the policy which from the 1940’s discouraged the establishment 
and development of new local police forces applied till the end of 

1965. 

FURTHER POLICE AMALGAMATION AFTER 1965 

Generally, developments after 1965 fall outside the scope of this 
police study but an exception can be made here in order to throw 
more light on the subject of further police amalgamation. In this 
respect the tide remarkably turned after 1965. 

The momentous developments after January 1966 which resulted 
in the eclipse of political parties and the emergence of soldiers in 
government helped to eliminate some of the main obstacles to the 
long desired wider police amalgamation. Gone was the former 
opposition from party political leaders to the elimination of the local 
police forces of Western and Northern Nigeria. In addition, a 
solution was found to the internal security problem to be faced 
during the interim period when selected local policemen would be 
trained before their integration with the NPF. Under the post-1966 
conditions more troops were available to perform internal security 
duties while such local policemen were being trained. Consequently, 
the former situation in which Nigeria was under-policed no longer 
served as an excuse for delaying such an amalgamation. The 
problem of extra cost was met by the policy of gradual amalgamation 
which was adopted by the federal government from 1967 after 
receiving the reports of the study-group on police reforms set up in 

1966. The developments from 1966 showed that whereas the pre- 
coup politicians had unsuccessfully tried to untie the Gordian knot 
of a wider police amalgamation, the post -coup military governments 
cut it with the sword. 

The first important steps towards this aspect of police reform 
were taken after the January 1966 coup d'etat. Thereafter, the new 
military government decreed that ‘All Local Government Police 
Forces and Native Authority Police Forces shall be placed under the 
overall command of the Inspector-General’. 73 That same military 

73. Consulate General of Nigeria, New York, Official statement by the Military 
Government of the Federal Republic of Nigeria in connection with recent 
developments in Nigeria, Lagos, 23 January 1966. 
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government followed this announcement with the setting up of a 
study-group to make recommendations on police reforms. By 
August 1967 the report of that study-group was ready. In recom¬ 
mending the establishment of ‘a national police force* the group 
was guided by the desire to correct certain defects which it had found 
under the pre-1966 system. Among these were the lack of adequate 
training for the members of the local police forces and their 
subjection to political pressures from the former regional Premiers. 74 

Apparently indicating the federal military government’s 
acceptance of the major recommendations made by this study group, 
Kam Selem, 73 Edet’s successor as the Inspector-General, declared 
in February 1968 that ‘both the local government police in the West 
and the native authority police in the Northern States would be 
gradually integrated with the Nigeria Police so as to have a single 
police force throughout the Federation of Nigeria’. 76 In response to 
this categorical declaration of policy. Western Nigeria began the 
conversion of selected members of the former Local Government 
Police Forces through training at the Police College, Ikeja, in 
October 1968. By the end of March 1969 the conversion in Western 
Nigeria had been successfully completed. 77 As the conversion 
problems were more complex in the Northern States, 78 progress in 
this direction was slow there. Till late 1969, the government of the 
newly-created states there had been unable to complete the con¬ 
version of selected members of their NA Police because of the large 
numbers involved. 

The question of control can now be summarized. There was 
considerable achievement by 1964 of Nigerianization. Much earlier, 
in 1958, the other aspect of control of the NPF had been politically 
settled and later legally provided for under the 1960 and 1963 

74. New Nigerian, 7 August 1967. 

75. Alhaji Kam Selem was bora in 1924 at Dikwa, Borau Emirate. He joined 
the NPF in 1942, becoming a Sub-Inspector in April 1950. He attended 
several Police Officers’ specialist courses in the United Kingdom. He was 
an Assistant Superintendent in 1953; Deputy Superintendent (1955); 
Superintendent (1959); Senior Superintendent (1960); Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner (Dec. 1961); Deputy Commission (Mar. 1962); Commissioner 
(Sept. 1962). In July 1965, he succeeded M. E. K. Roberts as Deputy 
Inspector-General. On 1 Sept. 1966, he succeeded L. O. Edet, as the 
second Nigerian Inspector-General, See: NPM, vol. 13, no. 2, Sept—Oct. 
1965, p. 21; NPM, vol. 14, no. 2, Oct.—Dec. 1966 p. 10. 

76. Sunday Times, 4 February 1968. 

77. Information privately supplied. 

78. New States were created by decree on 27 May 1967. 
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Constitutions. The remaining aspect of federal control of the local 
police forces continued well after 1965 though by 1968 the federal 
government was firmly committed to the policy of the gradual but 
ultimate amalgamation of such forces with the NPF. 



Chapter 7 


THE NPF: CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

1930-65 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The last two chapters have emphasized the organization and control 
of the NPF. Attention will be devoted here to the three key roles of 
the NPF in Nigeria’s social and economic development. To 
Nigerians with the requisite qualifications and drive, the NPF 
provided valuable opportunities for employment, education and 
welfare. In these respects therefore the NPF directly and indirectly 
assisted Nigeria’s economic and social development. 

By offering employment to tens of thousands of Nigerians, it 
helped to tackle, the perennially difficult problems of unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment in a developing country. Such 
employment in the Nigerian environment could bring positive 
advantages to the families dependent upon the policemen and 
women. 

Through its various training programmes, the NPF has both 
improved the efficiency of its services and imparted valuable general 
education and necessary skills to able and resourceful policemen 
and women. Not only are these persons encouraged to specialize in 
such branches as CID work, drill, dog handling and fingerprints, 
they are also free to choose careers in photography, radio technology, 
teleprinter services, signals operation, driving and motor mechanics. 
After retirement therefore they would be able to benefit from the 
skills acquired during their police service either as security advisers 
to private firms or as workers in the various fields of their 
specialization. 

Other members of the NPF who were recruited as illiterates 
sometimes gained from the opportunities for general education 
offered them in the various training institutions of the NPF. If at 
the end of their service they were unable to make the grade of ‘fully 
literate’ most of them reached the intermediate stages of ‘literate’ or 
‘semi-literate’. Moreover, where they were not literate in English 
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they were encouraged to acquire literacy in an approved Nigerian 
language such as Hausa needed for the police service in Northern 
Nigeria where it is widely spoken. For most of these people 
therefore the police service provided avenues of ‘higher learning’ 
after their brief elementary school career which barely qualified 
them to meet the minimum educational requirements for recruitment. 

The system of education offered to the police is not unnecessarily 
narrow in content. In addition to giving instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and general police duties, the various NPF 
training institutions conduct courses which improve the body as 
well as the mind. Drill, first aid, physical exercises and games come 
under the latter category. 

In addition, the Man O’ War course emphasized training in 
leadership. Above all, in discharging their general police duties, in 
their frequent contacts with the public and in making several 
important decisions during emergencies, they acquire reliable training 
in exercising responsibility. After retirement, most of them under¬ 
standably assume positions of leadership in their respective 
communities. 

There are other benefits which can not be quantitatively assessed. 
As part of a centrally (later federally) controlled police institution, 
the members of the NPF have the opportunity of being posted to 
areas outside their places of origin. Such postings sometimes last 
a few years, months, weeks or days depending on the nature of the 
police assignment involved. Before ethnic considerations for 
regional postings were emphasized, the members of the NPF were 
frequently on the move in several parts of the country. In doing so, 
they were in a position to learn a great deal about the country and 
its people. 

Such useful contacts could be turned into patriotic or personal 
pursuits and interests after retirement. It would however be 
unrealistic to assume that all such private occupations would be in 
the best interest of the public. 

The police service, like any other public service, can not please 
all who volunteer for enlistment and are subsequently taken. Some 
leave the NPF through retirement and invalidation and others are 
dismissed. Some succeed; others fail. Some measure the degree 
of their success or failure in terms of material gains and losses; others 
according to the quality of the service rendered to their community. 
On behalf of the public several of the latter group endure lonely 
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beats, undertake dangerous assignments and sometimes suffer light 
or fatal injuries. They give of their best to the public but pass away 
unsung. 

It would be expecting too much to suppose that only angels find 
their way into the police service. But adequate safeguards taken 
before enlistment could help to reduce the number of bad eggs in 
such a disciplined force as the NPF. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR RECRUITMENT 

The major qualifications for enlistment emphasize physical 
standards, a minimum educational attainment and security approval 
of character and past records through references and a fingerprint 
check. However, the crucial test lies in the degree of the rigorous 
application of these standards. 

The introduction of compulsory fingerprint checks for recruits in 
1937 satisfied the elected members of the Legislative Council that 
such a reform would prevent persons with criminal records from 
enlisting in the NPF and the local police forces throughout the 
country. Through these checks, the NPF in November 1937 detected 
and rejected a prospective recruit with a previous criminal record. 1 

With the approval of Governor Bernard Bourdillon, the Chief 
Commissioners of the Northern and Southern Provinces and A. 
Saunders of the NPF, fingerprint checks of the serving members of 
the NPF and most of the local policemen were made in the same 
year. However, on the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner 
for the Northern Provinces, this latter check was conducted in such 
a way that serving members of the emirate police who opposed 
having their fingerprints taken were not penalized. In such cases, 
however, the government satisfied itself with making further 
inquiries into any conscientious objector’s past. 2 

The minimum height qualification of five feet six inches was 
waived for policewomen who could be two inches shorter. 3 But for 
males and females the minimum chest expansion of thirty-four 

1. ARNPF., 1937, p. 4. 

2. CSO. 26, File 11404/S.l. 

Question No. 32 filed by the 2nd Lagos Member in the Legislative Council 
for a reply on 8 March 1937. A. Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 1 March 
1937. The Chief Secretary to the Commissioner of Police, 8 July 1937. 
The Chief Secretary to the Commissioner of Police, 22 October, 1937. 

3. Ezekiel-Hart, op.cit., p. 25. 
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inches applied. The same test of medical fitness was valid for male 
and female recruits. 

Until 1965, male recruits had no marriage bar but their female 
counterparts were expected to be spinsters until they received 
permission to marry during their period of service. This formality, 
required for security reasons did not however prevent police¬ 
women from receiving permission to marry anyone inside or outside 
of the NPF. 4 The NPF authorities however did not disclose whether 
the married status of policewomen had had any serious effects on 
their willingness to accept postings for official duties. 

During the 1930’s the usual literacy standard required was 
Standard Six or the Middle Two Certificate, but the minimum 
educational requirements were so waived in special cases affecting 
recruits in Northern Nigeria that they tended to be meaningless. 

The NPF, however, decided in 1965 to raise the minimum 
educational standard for recruitment to the Secondary Class Four 
Certificate. By then the general standard of education throughout 
the country had improved and the increase in the initial salary offered 
to NPF recruits began to attract large numbers of persons with the 
desired educational qualifications. 5 

THE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE NPF 

In discussing recruitment and training it is convenient to begin with 
an examination of the changing ethnic composition of the NPF 
from the 1930’s to the early 1960’s. Between 1931 6 and I960 7 
when such detailed statistics were again available the change in the 
ethnic composition of the NPF was remarkable. 

By using these tables cautiously, a few general observations can be 
made. The Ibos formed the hard core of the rank and file of the 
NPF during this period. By comparison, the Yoruba and Hausa 
contributions in numbers were small. In seeking an explanation of 
the major variations in the ethnic composition of the NPF, the 
searchlight could usefully go as far back as the nineteenth century. 

In the ethnic composition of the British-inspired police forces in 
Nigeria, there was a marked change early in the twentieth century. 

4. Ibid., p. 28. 

5. ARNPF., 1965, p. 21. 

6. ARNPF., 1931, p. 3. 

7. ARNPF., 1960, p. 48. These figures include 483 recruits. I have used the 
expression ‘Ethnic Groups’ instead of* Tribes’ in the original. 
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Before then, during the late nineteen century, the Hausas and 
Yorubas, not the Ibos, had been predominant. The Hausas, it will 
be recalled, had provided the backbone of the Armed Police Force 
later called the Lagos Constabulary when there were but few Yoruba 
policemen in Lagos. 

The position began to change after the 1896 re-organization of 
the Lagos Police when the Hausas reverted to the Army giving way 
to Yoruba policemen. Similarly, the Yorubas and a few Hausas had 
formed the bulk of the Oil Rivers Irregulars of the 1890’s. In 
December 1906, there were more Yorubas than Ibos in the police 
force of Southern Nigeria. 

The Yorubas were in turn replaced by the Ibos as the largest 
ethnic group in the Southern Police Force during the next two or 
three decades. That ascendancy was maintained for understandable 
reasons until 1965. The spread of Western European education in 
the Ibo-speaking areas, particularly after the consolidation of British 
administrative control during the first two decades of the present 
century, was a principal factor in favour of literate Ibo police recruits. 
The inclination of the Ibos to settle or work outside their hometowns 
could partly explain their predominance in the NPF. In this respect, 
they were largely assisted by the phenomenal developments of rail 
and road transport and the increasing use of motor vehicles soon 
after World War I. After 1927, it was easy for people to travel from 
the Ibo areas to Northern or Western Nigeria by the railway. 

These developments suited the Ibo love of adventure which was 
stimulated by the hard facts of their physical environment. The 
NPF suggested in 1936 that the density of population in the Owerri 
and Onitsha divisions of Iboland partly explained the predominance 
of Ibos in the police force. 8 Over-population encouraged many 
Ibos to seek jobs outside Eastern Nigeria and service in the new 
modern police forces of the south became for them one out of seve¬ 
ral other ways of earning a living in the country. 

During the twentieth century, the Ibos were also fortunate in that 
the Yorubas, by far their strongest competitors on the grounds of 
numbers and literacy, looked for openings elsewhere. Most of them 
took to petty trade and others found openings in government 
departments and private firms as clerks. Their opportunities 
increased during the 1920’s and 1930’s when the establishment of 

8. ARNPF., 1936, p. 3. The estimated population of Ibos at that time was 
5 million. 
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ETHNIC AND LINGUISTIC GROUPS IN THE NPF 1931 



Northern 

Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Colony 

Total 

Yoruba 

26 

174 

282 

482 

Ibo 

19 

1,079 

176 

1,274 

Benin (Bini) 

— 

53 

119 

172 

Ishan 

— 

46 

— • 

46 

Jekri (Itsekiri) 

— 

9 

12 

21 

Ijaw (Ijo) 

— 

17 

15 

32 

So bo (Urhobo) 

— 

29 

23 

52 

Ora 

— 

42 

—— 

42 

Cameroons 

— 

272 

8 

280 

Efik 

— 

18 

6 

24 

Hausa 

378 

10 

20 

408 

Nupe 

13 

— ■ 

1 

14 

Fulani 

178 

— 


178 

Beriberi (in Bomu Province) 

124 

— 


124 

Ibibio 

— 

70 

6 

76 

Gold Coast (Ghana) 

— 

— 

8 

8 

Sierra Leone 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous 

406 

118 

33 

557 

Total 

1,144 

1,938 

712 

3,794 


ETHNIC GROUPS IN THE NPF 1960 


Ibo (East and West) 

4,485 

Bashama 

137 

Yoruba (West and North) 

1,865 

Tiv 

169 

Hausa 

262 

Zaberma 

50 

Cameroonians 

538 

Itsekiri 

24 

Igbirra 

57 

Kukuruku (Afenmai) 

72 

Ishan 

50 

Shuwa-Arab 

6 

Bini 

916 

Idoma 

245 

Efik 

187 

Kanuri 

59 

Ijaw or Ijo (East and West) 

482 

Igala 

148 

Fulani 

106 

Ekoi 

162 

Urhobo 

423 

Other Northern Ethnic 


Ibibio 

431 

Groups 

998 

Birgami 

18 

Other Eastern Ethnic 


Nupe 

81 

Groups 

29 



Other Western Ethnic 




Groups 

78 



Non-Nigerians 

27 

■ ■■ 


Total 

11,005 
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government departments and private firms were considerably 
expanded both in Lagos, the commercial and administrative capital 
of the country, and in the other parts of Yorubaland. Moreover, 
illiterate Yorubas, who wished, could find ready employment in 
the various provincial Akoda and Olopa forces. 

The Ibos had no comparable forces to serve in except the not-too- 
numerous corps of Court Messengers. As an alternative they could 
apply for enlistment into the NPF in a nearby province and where 
this failed try elsewhere. 

The paucity of Hausas and other northern Nigerian ethnic groups 
in the NPF was due to other causes. The Hausas, who, like the 
Ibos, were also good travellers suffered from the handicaps of their 
great dependence on pastoral life and itinerant trade. These same 
occupations denied the Hausas the time and opportunity of Western 
European education unlike the Ibos and Yorubas of the south. 

But more important, in the case of the Hausas—and this was also 
true of the other ethnic groups in the North—there was a further 
obstacle in that religious considerations emphasized training in 
Koranic, and not Western European, schools. 

This factor, combined with the British practice of indirect admini¬ 
stration, raised further problems for the Hausas and other Muslims 
in Northern Nigeria. As these indirect administrators sought to 
protect the largely Muslim population from the impact of Western 
European education they sought to discourage Christian missionaries 
except in the Middle Belt area where Muslim influences were not 
considerable. Geography as well as policy was against the North in 
this respect. Where nearness to the coast and frequent contact with 
Europeans and Christian influences perforated the walls of indirect 
administration in the south, the opposite factors cemented them in 
the north. 

LITERACY RATIOS 

Some of the factors so far adduced also had an important bearing 
on the ratio of literacy among the recruits from Northern and 
Southern Nigeria. Not every illiterate policeman in the NPF was 
from the north but most of them during the 1930’s were illiterate in 
English. In 1936 alone the Hausas, Fulani and others of northern 
origin in the NPF spoke ‘little or no English’. 9 In the same year, 


9. ARNPF., 1936, p. 4. 
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comparable figures for the non-gazetted ranks of the NPF showed: 10 



Northern Provinces 
Establishment 

1085 

Southern Provinces 
Establishment 

1913 

Colony 

Establishment 

667 

Fully literate (a) 
Literate (b) 
Semi-literate (c) 
Illiterate 

1.84% 

3.50% 

14.43% 

32.10% 

21.59% 

31.88% 

12.44% 

40.70% 

26.39% 

20.47% 






The literacy position improved later but till 1960 NPF officials 
observed that ‘with a very few exceptions all illiterate personnel 
are serving in Northern Nigeria’. 11 On balance, these literacy ratios, 
measured in terms of ability to write and read English, were unfair 
to northern policemen since during this period many made conside¬ 
rable progress in writing and reading Hausa. 

The literacy figures for the rank and file of the NPF between 
1963 and 1965 12 showed, however, that the long-standing problem 
of illiteracy in the force had been successfully tackled. Much of the 
improvement in the level of literacy after 1931 was partly a result of 
more selective recruitment. It was also one of more intensive 
training and education during service. 



1963 

1964 

1965 

Fully literate (Standard 6 and over) 

11,646 

13,738 


Literate (Standard 4 and 5) 

1,775 

1,676 

1,527 

Below Standard 4 

169 

90 

HH 


POLICE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

To improve the literacy standard of Northern recruits, the NPF 
undertook an experiment there without parallel in the South. The 

10. CSO. 26, File 31861/1, A Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 22 Oct. 1936, 
appendix. 

(a) : An individual who could read, write and speak English well. 

(b) : An individual who could read, write and speak with less ability. 

(c) : An individual who could spell out words m English and sign his name. 

11. ARNPF., 1960, p. 28. 

12. ARNPF., 1965, p. 24. 

The increase in illiteracy for 1965 was attributed by the NPF to its ‘sub 
standard’ drivers and artisans. 
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‘Samari’ (Youth) School experiment began in February 1952 
although it had been recommended since 1937 by A. Saunders who 
wanted for the Northern Nigeria police recruits an organization 
s imil ar to the Ceylon Boys’ Brigade, established to train the sons and 
relatives of the members of the police force. 13 There were at that 
time similar organizations in Kenya and the former British Somali¬ 
land Protectorate. 14 

It is puzzling why in spite of such precedents British officials in 
Nigeria were unwilling to begin the Samari School in 1937. Nor is it 
easy to explain the change of attitude reflected in their authorizing 
the commencement of the Samari School in 1952. However, the 
initial group contained twenty children whose average minimum 
age was fifteen and a half years. 15 But shortly after 1952 the NPF 
raised the minimum educational qualification for admission to this 
school to the Middle Two Certificate and limited it to children not 
less than seventeen and a half years old. 16 

The Samari pupils had free instruction in English, Arithmetic 
and ‘general subjects’ which qualified them at ‘the proper age’ to 
apply for entry into the NPF. 17 In 1960 alone thirteen Samari pupils 
were admitted into the NPF. 18 

After a brief existence of about twelve years, the Samari School 
came to an end in March 1964. 19 Despite the NPF’s reluctance to 
reveal the reasons for the closure, its action was perhaps connected 
with the relatively small number of police recruits obtained through 
the Samari School and the improvement by 1964 of educational 
facilities in parts of Northern Nigeria. Before the establishment of 
the Samari School, the NPF showed interest in improving its other 
training facilities for members of this force. During the 1930’s and 
1940’s, its attention was focussed on the setting up of more satis¬ 
factory Police Training Schools and Colleges. 

As training facilities at Lagos were unsatisfactory, the NPF in 
July 1936 closed down the Police Depot there and transferred all the 
recruits to the Enugu Depot established in 1932. There, it provided 

13. SCO. 26, File 31861/S.12, A. Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 6 July 1937* 

14. Foran, op.cit., p. 67. 

Jeffries, op.cit., pp. 37-8 and 112. 

15. NPF. reports, 1951-3, p. 8. 

16. ARNPF., 1957, p. 23. 

17. Ibid, and NPM., vol. 5, no. 7, Sept. 1954, p. 35. 

18. ARNPF., 1960, p. 45. 

19. Information supplied by the NPF, Kaduna, in private correspondence of 
20 April 1964 with the writer. 
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training for the Police Reserve obtained on the basis of Provincial 
Quotas. Beginning as the Reserve Training Depot, the Enugu 
Depot became the Police Training School in 1936 when the members 
of the Provincial Quotas returned permanently to their respective 
establishments. 20 

By 1936 the NPF had begun to see the disadvantages of controlling 
and co-ordinating the training facilities at Enugu about five hundred 
miles distant from the Force Headquarters at Lagos. Nor was it 
satisfied with the facilities at the Kaduna Depot established in 1929. 
Saunders in 1937 and Mavrogordato in 1940 were anxious 21 to have 
a Central Police College nearer Lagos and preferably around Yaba 
or Ikeja which had better facilities for physical expansion than the 
crowded headquarters site on Lagos island. 

Saunders explained why a Central Police College was preferable 
to having two Police Training Schools at Enugu and Kaduna. He 
considered the long distances which separated Enugu and Kaduna 
from Lagos, the cost of having two training centres and the in¬ 
efficiency of the existing system. 

Saunders was impressed by the existence of a Central Police 
School or College in the territories familiar to him. In particular, 
he cited the Palestine Police whose Arab-Christians, Arab-Muslims 
and Jews received instruction in one Police Training School. He 
particularly welcomed the fact that the team-spirit so engendered 
survived the bitterness provoked by the 1936 riots in Palestine, later 
Israel. 22 

Aware of the importance of adequate instruction in a police force, 
Saunders put the officer in charge of training among the top quartet 
of the police establishment. 23 Under his new arrangements, such an 
officer would therefore be part of the headquarters establishment. 
He preferred such a scheme to the existing one of having two police 
training officers for the Northern and Southern Provinces. 

Saunders’ proposals for centralizing police training facilities in 
Nigeria ran against and then succumbed to political difficulties. 

20. ARNPF., 1936, pp. 15-17. 

CRA , Nigeria, 1932, p. 65. 

21. CSO. 26, File 31861/S.12, A. Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 6 July 1937. 
Mavrogordato’s memo was dated May 1940. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. According to Saunders the 4 key police posts were in that order—the 
head of the force, his deputy, the officer in charge of the CID, and the officer 
in charge of training. 
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The Secretary to the Northern Provinces wanted the Training School 
at Kaduna retained for the benefit of policemen who despite their 
illiteracy in English could work efficiently among their Hausa- 
speaking folk. He was satisfied that literacy in Hausa would meet 
the requirements of the Northern Provinces. He thereby rejected 
the emphasis on literacy and higher training standards put forward 
by Saunders as part of his recommendations for a Central Police 
School or College. Far from seeing centralization of police training 
as the normal practice, this same Secretary found a ready precedent 
for dualism. Whereas Saunders cited the Palestine example, the 
Northern Provinces Secretary looked to the precedents of the Malay 
training depots in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. 24 

The case presented by the Northern Provinces Secretary convinced 
Governor Bourdillon more than the professional viewpoint stressed 
by Saunders. Anxious to retain the ‘Northern Moslem’ in the NPF, 
Bourdillon ruled in June 1937 that the training facilities should be 
kept separate. 25 In May 1940 Mavrogordato re-opened the same 
question of training along the lines suggested by Saunders in 1937. 
But the government stuck to Bourdillon’s ruling in favour of separate 
police training centres. 

By reviving during World War II Saunders’ earlier proposal for 
building a new Police Training School near Yaba or Ikeja to replace 
the one at Enugu, Mavrogordato gave the government a ready excuse 
for not approving it immediately. In June 1943, the government 
indicated that it could not provide the £40,000 estimated to build the 
proposed training school and recommended that the matter be 
suspended until the end of the war. 

During the post-war period, the government reviewed the position 
of the Police Training Schools and agreed to provide the funds for 
the construction of permanent buildings at Ikeja and Kaduna. The 
building project, begun in 1946, was completed between 1948 and 
1949. From 1948 the government used the new buildings at Kaduna 
as the Northern Police College. In December 1949 it transferred the 
police recruits in the south to the permanent buildings at Ikeja 
then known as the Southern Police College. 26 Both institutions 

24. CSO. 26, File 31861/S.12, The Secretary, Northern Provinces, to the Chief 

Secretary, 11 May 1937. 

25. Ibid., Minute by Bourdillon, 18 June 1937. 

26. CRA, Nigeria, 1948, p. 82. 

ARNPF., 1946, p. 9; ARNPF., 1949-50, p. 8. 

AGALC ., 21 March 1948, p. 80. 
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dropped the words ‘Northern’ and ‘Southern’ from November 
1967. 27 

Despite the changes made till 1960, some Nigerian Members of 
Parliament expressed dissatisfaction with the status of the Police 
Colleges at Ikeja and Kaduna. One of these, C. A. Odigbo (Bende 
West), in August 1960 asked: 

... whether he [the Prime Minister] will consider converting the Northern 
Police College and the Southern Police College into a Nigerian Police 
College, and a Nigerian Higher Police College respectively, so as to make it 
possible for policemen from all over the country to be trained together in the 
interest of National unity. 2 * 

The federal government considered Odigbo’s proposal ‘impracti¬ 
cable’ because of the problems connected with accommodation and 
finance. It however pointed out that the Police College at Ikeja by 
‘drawing candidates from all over the country, as well as on occasions 
from neighbouring territories’ already served the function of ‘a 
Higher Police College’. 29 That statement in 1960 ended the Central 
Police College idea pressed by Saunders, Mavrogordato and 
Odigbo. 

In making his recommendations for a reform of the Police 
training institutions in 1937, Saunders also advocated the provision 
of Refresher Course Schools. 30 The government gave attention to 
that aspect of his proposals only after completing the work at the 
new sites of the Police Colleges. Between 1953 and 1954 Refresher 
Course Schools for NCO’s and constables were already functioning 
at Enugu, Kaduna and Ikeja. 31 The fourth planned for Ibadan opened 
in 1959. 32 

These Refresher Course Schools had extra facilities for police 
training apart from their usefulness in providing reserves of police 
riot units to deal with emergencies. 33 However, their training 
facilities made them more attractive to serving policemen and 
women. 

27. Morning Post, 2 Nov. 1967. Thereafter they were known as The Police 
College, Ikeja and The Police College, Kaduna. This change, 1 think, is 
connected with the creation of new states on 27 May 1967. 

28. HRD., 11 August 1960, column 2135. 

29. Ibid., columns 2135-6. 

30. CSO. 26, File 31861/S.12, A. Saunders to the Chief Secretary, 6 July 1937. 

31. ARNPF., 1953-4, p. 12. 

32. ARNPF., 1959, p. 23. 

33. ARNPF., 1954-5, p. 12. 

ARNPF., 1956-7, pp. 30-31. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMME 

For police training, the NPF was concerned with more than the 
provision of Schools and Colleges and whether they were centrally 
located and controlled. It showed much interest in improving the 
content of the instruction given to the police so as to meet Nigeria’s 
needs adequately. 

Once more, Saunders’ vision between 1936 and 1937 paid rich 
dividends in later years. He based his new training programme on 
the nature of the heavy responsibilities which a policeman, any¬ 
where, was required to undertake. Saunders saw in the police 
service the need for initiative and competence in tackling many 
unexpected problems when the individual policeman would be 
without the guidance of his superior officers. He recognized the 
significance of a proper use of the wider powers allowed a policeman 
to interfere with the liberty of the citizens through the process of 
arrest and search. As these and other duties were to be performed 
under the full glare of public scrutiny, Saunders emphasized, a 
policeman deserved a carefully laid-out programme for his training. 34 
Indeed, Saunders considered the difference between the police 
stress on individual responsibility and the military emphasis on 
collective responsibility so important that he urged a thorough 
review of the existing training scheme for the NPF. 

Guided by such factors, Saunders found the existing training 
programme unsatisfactory. In his memorandum of October 1936 
Saunders observed: 

I submit that the Nigeria Police Force requires now to be established, trained 
and organized along the lines of an Armed Civil Police Force as has been 
accomplished in Kenya and elsewhere in the East African Colonies. The 
foundation of the Force must be laid to ensure a high standard of training 
in the primary duties of a police officer, viz. the prevention, detection, investi¬ 
gation and prosecution of crime together with the maintenance of a high 
standard of discipline in the care and handling of arms of precision necessary 
for the suppression of disturbances of the peace. 35 

The basis of police instruction given at the Training Schools 
(later Colleges) was laid down by Saunders and amplified by his 
successors. The object of the training syllabus drawn up under his 


34. CSO. 26, File 31861/S.12. Memo, dated 22 Oct. 1936. 

35. Ibid. 
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direction and implemented from January 1937 was to emphasize 
training in the primary’ police duties which he had indicated and 
eliminate such unnecessary military instruction as company drill 
and bayonet fighting. He and his successors stressed ‘riot drill’. 36 

Saunders’ immediate successors improved upon the training 
programme in riot drill and extended it to the preparation and use 
of Warning Notices to deal with riots, other disturbances and 
disputes. Copies of these Notices printed in English, Ibo, Hausa and 
Yoruba were circulated in advance to the NPF’s officers in charge 
of the various provinces for their study and use when needed. 37 It 
turned out that such preparations became very useful in dealing 
with the series of riots and other disturbances which occurred in 
several parts of Nigeria particularly after World War II. 

Despite the emphasis on riot-drill in Saunders’ training pro¬ 
gramme, the NPF interested itself in encouraging general education 
for the rank and file. In 1937 under Saunders’ leadership, the NPF 
started the publication of its Nigeria Police Magazine 38 to promote 
literacy among the lower ranks of the force. 

To foster academic competition among the police recruits, 
Saunders passed on to the Police Schools (later Colleges) the 
tradition of the Metropolitan Police College, Hendon, in distingui¬ 
shing the best all-round recruit. But in place of Hendon’s ‘Baton of 
Honour’, Saunders introduced the ‘Best Stick’. 39 The policewomen 
recruited and trained from the 1950’s received the ‘Note Book’ in 
place of the ‘Best Stick’. 40 

During the period 1937-51, the content of the police training 
programme at Ikeja and Kaduna did not change significantly. In 
April 1951 when the Police College at Ikeja introduced another 
training syllabus, it contained such familiar subjects as general police 
duties, criminal law, local ordinances, drill, musketry, physical 
training and first-aid. 41 

With the formation in September 1954 of the permanent office of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade in Nigeria and the establishment 
between 1955 and 1956 of the NPF Centre of the St. John Ambulance 


36. ARNPF., 1936, pp. 16-18. 

37. ARNPF., 1938, p. 15. 

38. ARNPF., 1937 p. 3. 

39. Ibid., p. 8. 

40. Ezekiel-Hart, op.cit., pp. 18 and 26. 

41. NPF. reports, 1951-3, p. 7. 
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Brigade with branches in the Regions the police training programmes 
stressed first-aid. 42 

The other novel feature in the training programmes of the Police 
Colleges about the same time was the introduction of formal lectures 
in police-public relations. Such instruction continued during the 
police service. 

THE CADET SCHEMES 

The various cadet schemes tried by the NPF and its predecessors 
combined the two goals of securing the services of people with 
higher educational qualifications than the minimum educational 
standard for recruits and of training them for the middle-grade and 
top-grade officer ranks 43 within a relatively short period. These 
attempts brought more disappointment than encouraging results. 

Such attempts began seriously from 1925 44 when the government 
sought to attract into the inspectorate any person with the desired 
qualifications who would then be given a three-year training course 
in police duties. The results were so discouraging that by 1935 such 
opportunities were reserved to serving members of the NPF. 43 
There was public pressure in July 1939 to re-open the Cadet 
Inspectorate Scheme to ‘thoroughly educated members of the public, 
but the government firmly resisted it. 46 

To meet the public demands for rapid Nigerianization during the 
1950’s the NPF first tried the Cadet Assistant Superintendent of 
Police Scheme for graduates who fulfilled the other standard 
requirements for recruits. But mainly because the salary structure 
was unattractive and promotion opportunities were limited, there 
was very little response. 

The NPF next tried the Cadet Sub-Inspector Scheme for people 
with a minimum educational qualification of the Intermediate B.Sc. 
or B.A. degrees. Perhaps for the same reasons as noted above, this 
scheme also failed to attract the required candidates. 

Consequently, the NPF lowered the educational requirements to 

42. ARNPF., 1954-5, p. 13. 

ARNPF., 1955-6, p. 20. 

43. The middle-grade includes the NCO’s (Corporals and Sergeants) and the 
Warrant Officers (Inspectorate). The top-grade includes the commissioned 
or gazetted ranks (Assistant Superintendent and above). 

44. Annual police report on the Southern Provinces, 1927, p. 5. 

45. ARNPF., 1935, pp. 2-3. 

46. LCD^ 10 July 1939, p. 37. 
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the General Certificate of Education (Ordinary Level) or a pass in 
the West African School Certificate Examination. In each case, a 
pass in English and Mathematics was made compulsory. This was 
the scheme which the NPF adopted with better results from 1956. 47 

The Cadet Sub-Inspector Scheme offered two openings to aspiring 
candidates. They could either advance to the substantive post of 
Sub-Inspector on an improved scale or be promoted to the rank of 
an Assistant Superintendent. Indirectly, the above plan was also a 
Cadet Assistant Superintendent Scheme. In either case, the cadet 
had to undergo rigorous courses of training in police duties for 
twelve months at the Police College, Ikeja. The training schedule 
included the Man O’ War Bay course at the Citizenship and Leader¬ 
ship Training Centre at Kurra Falls in Northern Nigeria. 48 

Besides the above avenues open to members of the public for 
training in police duties, the Police Colleges and Refresher Course 
Schools conducted ‘Promotion Courses’ for the NCO’s and 
Constables. Some of these courses led to the Sub-Inspectorate; 
others resulted in promotion to the ranks of Sergeant and Sergeant- 
Major. 49 

SPECIALIST OR TECHNICAL COURSES 

Specialist or technical courses 50 in various aspects of police work 
were provided at the Police College, Ikeja, and where necessary abroad. 
Before Nigeria’s independence, the specialist training given abroad 
to selected NPF personnel was limited to the courses taught at the 
various police institutions of the United Kingdom. 

That tradition was however broken two years after Nigeria’s 
independence when three officers and two NCO’s of the NPF visited 


47. Federation of Nigeria, Guide to careers in the federal public service of Nigeria, 
no, 16, n.d., p. 305. 

Statement of policy of the government of the federation on the Nigerianization 
of the Federal Public Service and the higher training of Nigerians, 1956-60, 
(SP no. 4 of 1956). Lagos, p. 17. 

48. Guide to careers et seq., no. 16, pp. 304-305. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 23. 

49. ARNPF., 1958, p. 27. 

50. ARNPF., 1965, p. 23-24; ARNPF., 1962, p. 40. 

The courses available in Nigeria, in 1965, included anti-fraud, detective, 
photography, finger-print, radio technology, signals, teleprinters, drills 
dog-handling and driving. The courses done in the United Kingdom during 
the same period were Cadet Sub-Inspecors, CID, driving, security, photo¬ 
graphy, finger-print, drill, dog training, handwriting analysis, armoury and 
diving (frogman). 
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the Federation of Malaya to study the organization and operation 
of its ‘Reserve Unit’. The NPF team then worked with branches of 
the Singapore Police and the Field Forces of the Royal Federation 
of Malaya Police. 51 

WELFARE 

Through training and offering better conditions of service in the 
NPF, the authorities sought to retain able and qualified members of 
the force after their initial period of engagement. The NPF also 
tried to improve the morale of the force by attending to the welfare 
of the police in various other ways which included the provision of 
messes for the officers, 52 canteen facilities for the other ranks, 
recreation rooms, film shows, sports and scholarships. 

In providing the rank and file with recreational facilities, the NPF 
benefited from the educational and entertainment films made 
available by various information agencies to the force. But the bulk 
of the money for the NPF’s basic recreational and welfare activities 
usually came from its Police Reward Fund. 53 

Through the NPF’s sports competitions with Nigerian and inter¬ 
national sportsmen, the force provided a wide scope for the 
recreation of its members and the promotion of good police-public 
relations. Organized activities in this respect began with the 
inauguration of the Colony Police Sports Club in 1933 54 and the 
launching of the first Nigeria Police Sports Competition at Lagos in 
1938. 55 

Before long, NPF sportsmen began to participate in national 
athletics and through them won places in the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games. 56 The NPF soccer eleven won for the first 


51. NPM., vol. 10, no. 2, Sept. 1962, p. 11. 

52. The informal Dinner Clubs and Weekly Luncheon Parties organized by the 
NPFs officers in Lagos in April 1930 developed into the formal officers’ 
mess there in May 1932. 

ARNPF., 1936, p. 44. 

53. ARNPF., 1965, p. 42. 

In 1965 alone, the Police Reward Fund had over £18,766. The expenditure 
from it was about £15,452. The receipts were accounted for by the fines 
imposed on the police for discipline and others imposed by the Courts for 
assaults on NPF personnel. For details see ARNPF., 1948, p.l 1. 

54. ARNPF., 1934, p. 10. 

55. ARNPF., 1938, p. 21. 

56. J. Adeola and other members of the NPF joined the Nigerian team to the 
1958 Games. NPM., vol. 7, [no. 6], Sept. 1958, p. 41 
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time the National Football Association Cup in September 1962. 57 

The NPF’s successes in athletics occasionally heightened Parlia¬ 
ment’s awareness of the primary police duties where similar 
achievements were expected. With a touch of humour, S. L. Akintola 
(Oshun West) in March 1955 congratulated the NPF’s sportsmen in 
producing ‘the fastest runners’ and the ‘best jumpers’ not only in 
Nigeria but also in West Africa. He, however, regretted that ‘even 
our best police runners always allow the criminals to overrun them’. 
He therefore appealed 

... to the police authorities to see to it that our police constables in their 
physical exercises are not entering into competition with themselves; 
occasionally they should enter into competition with the criminals who may 
probably be better. 58 

At other times, Parliament took matters affecting the general 
welfare of the lower ranks of the NPF very seriously. During the 
1950’s and early 1960’s the particular issues which seriously interested 
them included giving members of the NPF extra pay for working 
overtime (i.e. beyond an 8-hour day limit up to 1959), 59 ending the 
unpopular ‘fatigue duties’, 60 providing proper accommodation 
facilities, 61 giving permanent tenure in place of periodical 
re-engagement, 62 reducing the number of redundant ranks so as to 
provide accelerated promotion, 63 removing the ‘zone of frustration’ 

57. NPM., vol. 10, no. 2, Sept. 1962, p. 35. 

That was the 17th year of the competition. 

58- HRD., 23 March 1955, p. 505. 

59. HRD., 27 March 1952, p. 652. For the changed hours of duty see HRD., 
6 August, 1959, column 1488. 

60. HRD., 20 August 1955, p. 150. 

61. Ibid., p. 143. 

62. HRD., 24 February 1958, pp. 147-155. 

63. HRD., 2 April 1960, columns 511-13; HRD., 13 April 1960,column 1158; 
HRD., 16. Aug. 1960, columns 2408-13; HRD., 13 April 1960, column 1163. 
The ‘ranks’ complained of by Members of Parliament were: 

1. Recruit 12. Inspector (Grade I) 

2. 3rd Class Constable. 13. Chief Inspector. 

3. 2nd Class Constable. 14. Assistant Superintendent. 

4. 1st Class Constable. 15. Deputy Superintendent. 

5. Lance-Corporal. 16. Superintendent. 

6. Corporal 17. Senior Superintendent. 

7. Sergeant 18. Assistant Commissioner. 

8. Sergeant-Major 19. Deputy Assistant Commissioner. 

9. Cadet Sub-Inspector. 20. Commissioner. 

10. Sub-Inspector. 21. Assistant Inspector-General. 

11. Inspector (Grade 2). 22. Deputy Inspector-General. 

23. Inspector-General. 

Numbers 1 and 9 were sometimes omitted by critics of this set-up. There is 
evidence that from the late 1950’s No. 21 was used only internally: Le. 
within the NPF Department. 
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associated with the ranks of Sergeant and Sergeant-Major in terms 
of further advance 64 and allowing police trade unionism. 65 The 
government however was not always able to meet the demands 
made by Members of Parliament on behalf of the police. 

This was particularly the case in the field of trade unionism. The 
NPF was not allowed to copy British police practice in police 
unions. From 1892 Britain had allowed the formation of the 
National Union of Police and Prison Officers. It had also sanctioned 
from 1919 the establishment of Police Federations and Associations 
seeking the welfare and efficiency of the police services of England 
and Wales. 66 

Moreover, the absence of any police strike in Nigeria over wage 
disputes since the turn of the century contrasted with British 
experience during the same period. The British Police in 1919 
struck over demands for better working conditions and were allowed 
thereafter to form their respective Police Federations and Associa¬ 
tions 67 But could it be inferred from the absence of a similar 
police strike in Nigeria during the present century that the NPF 
authorities and the federal government had solved the important 
problem of giving policemen ‘lawful and proper representation of 
grievances, real or fancied’ ? 

The Nigerian Parliamentarians who did not think so pointed out 
that some members of the NPF were dissatisfied because they could 
not join trade unions nor bargain collectively. They recalled the 
Ordinance of 1 April 1939 which barred the NPF and the local 
policemen from membership in trade unions 68 and the Ordinance 
of 3 April 1941 which exempted these forces and the Army from 
arbitrations and inquiries following trade disputes. 69 

Consequently, M. O. Okilo (Brass) in April 1960 demanded that 
members of the NPF be allowed to organize ‘police trade unions’ so 
as ‘to express their feelings if they are being maltreated’. 70 But 

64. HRD., 13 April 1961, columns 1450-1451. 

65. HRD., 13 April 1960, columns 1163-1164. 

66. J. Coatman, Police, London, 1959, pp. 34-36, 229-230. 

67. Similar strikes were organized by the Norwegian Police in 1957 and the 
French Police of Paris in 1958. For details see Coatman, op.cit., pp. 35,231, 
233. 

68. D. Kingdon, The laws of the federation of Nigeria and Lagos, 1958, vol. 6, 
London, 1959, p. 3644. The reference was to the Trade Unions Ordinance 
(Cap. 200). 

69. Ibid., pp. 3674-5. The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance 
(Cap. 201). 

70. HRD., 13 April 1960, columns 1163-1164. 
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Prime Minister Balewa rejected the proposal on the grounds that 
‘the members of a disciplined force are not allowed to form trade 
unions’. He proposed instead that the aggrieved NPF personnel 
who needed redress should complain to their superior officers. 71 
But how practicable was Balewa’s proposal in matters of police- 
police friction? 

POLICB-POUCE FRICTION 

The documented information on the sources of police-police friction 
is scanty. But occasionally, some policemen with grievances con¬ 
veyed these in letters sent to their senior NPF officers. However, 
the few records available seldom disclosed the nature of the remedial 
action taken, if any. 

For example, it is known that on 13 August 1956, members of 
the NPF at Oshogbo petitioned the Commissioner of Police at 
Ibadan to ensure that traffic policemen there were changed regularly 
every two months instead of their being corruptly and permanently 
retained for such duties. They alleged that the Inspector and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police there had an undue interest in 
the matter. It is however not clear whether this complaint from the 
police at Oshogbo received a favourable response from the 
Commissioner of Police. 

The available evidence also indicates that frequently members of 
the NPF who had complaints against their colleagues or against 
other aspects of their service succeeded in giving them public notice 
through sympathetic parliamentarians. In certain cases, this avenue 
of airing grievances proved more convenient than that provided by 
petitions through their superior officers. Hence, parliamentary 
discussions became the last hope of aggrieved policemen who were 
not allowed to form or join trade unions. 

That position became quite clear after April 1960 when U. O. 
Ekenokot(Opobo South) asked the federal government to provide ‘a 
forum of redress’ in the absence of a Police Trade Union for the 
NPF personnel. This forum, Ekenokot proposed, would have taken 
the form of an ‘Independent Police Council’ in which the police 
would be represented. But his proposal had no support from the 
other Members of Parliament. 72 

71. Ibid., column 1191. 

72. HRD., 13 April 1960, column 1203, 
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Let alone the restriction on trade unions, members of the NPF 
were not quite free to undertake private business transactions. They 
were precluded in law 73 from engaging in ‘any private business or 
trade’ without the consent of the federal government. Far from 
being an effective check, this legal limitation constituted a potential 
source of police-police and police-public friction arising from the 
activities of unscrupulous NPF personnel who could be tempted to 
bring to bear upon such unauthorized private enterprises as motor- 
taxi transport the advantages of semi-official protection. 

It is however true that during this period the federal government 
indirectly tried to discourage such surreptitious activities by 
providing the officers and other ranks of the NPF with several 
allowances, trade pay and bonuses subject to certain specified 
conditions, 74 besides salary revisions from time to time. But 
examined in their entirety, were the above arrangements in training 
and welfare adequate for resolving police-police friction and for 
promoting the desired degree of satisfaction and esprit de corps? 

The answers to these questions remained vague as long as the 
NPF personnel were denied a legitimate vent for expressing their 
grievances freely other than through their superior officers and 
indirectly through Parliament. There is however no doubt that the 
welfare of the police is not the exclusive responsibility of the police 
themselves but of the members of the public whom they are called 
upon to serve. Their satisfaction within the police service encourages 
them to undertake without serious complaints the primary duties 
which they owe the public. 


73. Kingdon, Laws of the federation of Nigeria, vol. 5, clause 37 of the Police 
Law (Cap. 154), p. 2947. 

74. For details see ARNPF., 1965, pp. 18-19. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 1930-65 


THE PREVAILING CONDITIONS 

The primary duties of a modern police force lies in the prevention, 
detection and prosecution of crime. In this chapter, the role of the 
NPF in the fight against crime will be more closely examined. 

The official records' of the NPF between 1930 and 1965 showed 
that despite difficulties in the fight against crime, satisfactory results 
were attained, but the record has to be examined in the light of the 
prevailing conditions of the period. 

In the first place, there was the period of severe economic strain 
and stress during the Depression. In this era illicit distillation 
of spirits, counterfeiting, child stealing, peddling of Indian hemp 
(<cannabis sativa) and armed robbery were rife in parts of Nigeria, 
the most troublesome areas being the Warn and Owerri provinces 
and the Agege district near Lagos. 1 2 

In the Agege district armed gangs, carefully disguised, seized upon 
the inadequate police protection in the area to terrorize people 
during the early 1930’s. Using the secret organization known as the 
Egbe Enumenu ( Makoya ) with its binding oaths as a further cover, 
these gangs raided the homes of their victims. Besides robbery they 
committed murder and rape. 3 The criminal activities of the Agege 
armed gangs were so serious that E. O. Moore and C. C. Adeniyi- 
Jones, the two elected members for Lagos in the Legislative Council, 
called for government action in July 1933 and June 1934. 4 

The government responded to such pressure. Before long the 
NPF detective unit sent to Agege succeeded in infiltrating the Egbe 
Enumenu. In the end its leaders were arrested, tried and punished. 5 

1. See particularly Appendixes C and C(i). 

2. CRA, Nigeria, 1934, pp. 81-82. 

3. CSO. 26, File 28537, Report by C. H. Ward, 23 July 1934. 

4. LCD., 10 July 1933, p. 8. 

LCD., 12 June 1934, p. 33. 

5. Ibid. 
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As a precaution against the resumption of such activities the NPF 
covered the district with ‘bicycle patrols’ and strengthened its 
detachment there. 

It however appeared that the activities of the Agege gangs were 
copied by other bands of brigands in the nearby Abeokuta province 
in 1937. Once more, the NPF strengthened the police establishment 
for that province and so checked such criminal activities. 6 

To deal with the other serious offence of illicit distillation of 
spirits which occurred in the Warri and Owerri provinces during the 
early 1930’s, the NPF set up ‘special squads’ there, but whatever 
success these squads made between 1933 and 1934 it was considered 
‘temporary’. 7 8 

The second major external factor which significantly affected 
problems of crime control and law enforcement in Nigeria was 
World War II. The war partly eased unemployment as many hitherto 
jobless people volunteered for active service but it also intensified 
such problems as racketeering and inflation. This period of social 
and economic distress led to a higher crime-rate and general rest¬ 
lessness. During the period 1939-49 the yearly total of ‘true cases’ 
of crime exceeded that recorded for the preceding decade. The ‘true 
cases’ included offences against persons, receiving, fraud, false 
pretences, breaking and entering, stealing and other crimes and 
contraventions.® 

The Lagos area had its particular difficulties during World War 
II. The Lagos Harbour Police, the new branch of the NPF 
established in 1942, was entrusted with the special duty of port 
security menaced during the 1940’s by ‘the bad characters who pester 
and annoy sailors, merchant seamen and visitors’. 9 From the 
official viewpoint, the members of the Harbour Police were so 
successful in their campaign that Lagos port was described in March 
1944 as one of the ‘cleanest’ on the West Coast of Africa. 10 But 
Commissioner King’s later comments on gangsterism and prostitu¬ 
tion in Lagos in December 1944 cast doubts on the degree of 
permanent ‘cleanliness’ attained by Lagos. 

At the end of World War II, the government re-organized the 

6. ARNPF., 1937, p. 22. 

7. CRA, Nigeria, 1934, p. 81. 

8. ARNPF., 1948, p. 27. 

ARNPF., 1949-50, p. 38. 

9. CALC., 13 March 1944, p. 36. 

10. Ibid. 
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Harbour Police to allow close co-operation between it and the 
passport and immigration branches of the NPF. Together, they 
controlled shipping and passenger traffic and protected property 
along the Lagos waterfront. 11 

The immediate post-war era gave such NPF officials as Commis¬ 
sioner Finlay much concern. Writing in April 1947, Finlay observed 
that the more violent type of crime and cases affecting persons and 
property had increased. In particular, he was disturbed by the 
increase in such crimes as murder, manslaughter, counterfeiting, 
illicit distillation, child stealing, theft by breaking in and illegal gold 
mining. 12 In fact, the strict import controls of goods resulting in 
the shortage of spare-parts at the end of World War II became a 
major factor in the ‘epidemic’ of bicycle and clock stealing from the 
Western Provinces into Dahomey. 13 

The development of air transport in Nigeria from 1936 constituted 
the third major factor which seriously affected crime control. Even 
before the end of World War II the government had learnt of a vast 
complex ring which dealt illegally by air in raw gold and gold bars 
obtained from Nigeria. Following intensive inquiries by the CID, 
an NPF officer visited Egypt and Palestine and secured the con¬ 
viction of the principal figure in the gold ring who was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £2,700. 14 Encouraged by such results. Governor 
Richards in March 1945 ‘hoped that the day is not far distant when 
an aeroplane will be at the disposal of the Commissioner of Police 
for speedy transport and emergency action*. 13 During Richards’ 
administration, the CID used internal air services in Nigeria to 
investigate ‘important cases’ in such areas as Kano, Maiduguri, 
Port Harcourt and Calabar. 16 

However, the NPF did not fully exploit the immense possibilities 
offered by the development of air transport in Nigeria. For a country 
of Nigeria’s size, a speedy inspection of regional and provincial 
units of the NPF by its senior officers would have been ideal. 
Indeed, A. Saunders entertained such high hopes after his tour of 
January-July 1937, part of which was covered by air. 17 

11. GALC., 18 March 1946, p. 87. 

12. ARNPF., 1946, p. 15. 

13. Ibid. 

14. LCD., 13 March 1944, p. 99. 

15. GALC., 5 March 1945, pp. 63-64. 

16. GALC., 18 March 1946, p. 85. 

17. ARNPK 1937, p. 14. 
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It is true that from the 1950’s the head of the NPF had a helicopter 
available for rapid surveillance and emergency duties, but the NPF 
did not develop an air section similar to the Kenya Police Reserve 
Air Wing begun in 1949. 18 

From the 1950’s the crime position in Nigeria was largely affected 
by internal factors. The earlier agitation for higher wages and better 
working conditions resulting in strikes and demonstrations was 
compounded by political factors resulting from hooliganism and 
other offences connected with the conduct of regional and federal 
elections. As the latter offences had strong political overtones, 
they will be better discussed in a later chapter dealing with the 
NPF’s role in peace-keeping. 

The other major internal factor arose from the operations of 
secret societies or cult organizations and the detection of such 
pre-colonial practices as ordeals in dealing with accusations of 
witchcraft and the like. As bastard forms of the pre-colonial 
models, some of these colonial and early post-independence variants 
of secret societies or cults clashed with the NPF for patently criminal 
activities. 

CID PREPARATIONS FOR CRIME CONTROL 

Meanwhile, the NPF prepared itself in several ways for tackling the 
various problems connected with crime control. In the forefront of 
this fight was the CID. 

In analyzing the NPF’s attempts at crime control it is remarkable 
that the force gave more attention to the detection of crimejhan to 
iKjv-gwntinn though _thftla»tgrjs usually considered the primary task 
of any modern police force. This concentration on the detection and 
prosecution of crime is not unusual; for any measures aimed at the 
prevention of crime cannot be expected to yield encouraging results 
until further progress is made in the field of crime causation. 19 
Some scholars suggest that physical environment, the physical, 
mental and hereditary characteristics of individuals and economic 
and social factors exercise considerable influences upon criminals 
and juvenile delinquents, 20 but there is still room for further 

18. NPM., vol. 6, no. 4, Dec. 1955, p. 25. 

Foran, op.cit., pp. 194-5. 

19. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 11, New York, 1949, p. 187. 

20. J. L. Gillin, C. G. Dittmer, R. J. Colbert, N. M. KasUer, Social problems. 
New York, pp. 415-419. 
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research in this held. 

While such scholarly inquiries proceed, the task of detecting and 
prosecuting crimes which have already been committed requires the 
immediate provision of an adequate machinery and the development 
of appropriate techniques. As Nigerian criminals became more 
expert and desperate, the NPF’s CID refined its techniques of crime 
control. During the late 1930’s this same branch of the NPF began 
seriously to adopt the modus operandi system originated by the West 
Riding Constabulary in Yorkshire in its efforts at crime detection 
and keeping track of habitual and more dangerous criminals. It also 
gradually abandoned the former pratice of criminal identification 
through the anthropometric system 21 in favour of dactyloscopy, or 
fingerprint impressions, for which records were kept. 

With the closing down of the Kaduna Intelligence Bureau in 1937 
criminal records (including fingerprints) throughout the country 
were centrally controlled by the CID in Lagos. 22 For the better 
organization of this and other aspects of CID work, the NPF in 
November 1938 acquired the services of A. Cooper who specialized 
in fingerprinting during his service with the Metropolitan Police. 
Before taking up the Nigerian post Cooper undertook more specialist 
courses in criminal investigation at the Police College, Hendon, and 
worked with the fingerprint and photographic sections of the 
Criminal Record Office at New Scotland Yard. 23 

Cooper and other NPF officers subsequently gave local training 
courses to the members of the CID. From 1938 all NPF detectives 
were required to attend the Police Training School at Enugu before 
working under the CID. 24 Their specialist courses included 
photography. 

Between 1935 and 1938 the NPF expressed satisfaction with the 


21. This system deals with the measurement of the human body so as to provide 
average dimensions and the proportions of the human parts according to 
ages, races or classes. For the interest shown by the Lagos Police in such 
training and equipment, see: 

CO. 147/153, Johnstone to CO., 30 Jan. 1900. 

CSO. 1/1/ 33, MacGregor to Chamberlain, 12 Jan. 1901. 

CO. 147/153, J. Owens to CO., 12 Dec. 1900. 

CO. 147/159, Inspector-General, RIC., to CO., 12 April 1901, enclosure. 
CO. 147/159, CO. to Crown Agents, 18 April 1901. 

22. CRA, Nigeria, 1934, p. 81. 

GALC., 22 March 1937, p. 18. 

23. ARNPF., 1938, p. 10. 

LCD., 4 Dec. 1939, pp. 53-54. 

24. ARNPF., 1938, p. 11. 
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usefulness of evidence based on micro-photography in the detection 
and prosecution of two cases. Both in the case of arson at Zaria in 
1935 and the other case affecting a young woman knocked down by 
a motor vehicle in 1938 such evidence obtained by the police resulted 
in convictions. 25 

From the 1950’s the NPF intensified the specialist training of its 
detectives in local ‘schools’. Between 1953 and 1954 the CID course 
at Ikeja resembled that of the Metropolitan Police College, 
Hendon. 26 In 1960, the NPF opened its Detective Training School 
and the Photographic Training School. 27 The Fingerprint School 
preceded both in 1959. 2 * The Anti-Fraud Training School followed 
in February 1963. 29 

The NPF also encouraged training for crime control in other 
directions. From the 1930’s it paid particular attention to the 
medico-legal aspects of its work by encouraging the study of forensic 
science and the related modem detective techniques known as 
police scientifique. 

_^/During the early 1930’s the NPF relied almost exclusively for 

such work on the services of the Government Analyst who assisted 
it ‘in the scientific side of the investigation of crime*. 30 However, 
in 1946, the Government Pathologist, Dr. P. J. L. Roche, and two 
NPF officers undertook a course in forensic science in the United 
Kingdom to improve the medico-legal aspects of the NPF*s work. 31 
On his return, Roche gave lectures on forensic science to members of 
the CID and other policemen in the Lagos Division of the force. 32 

The value of forensic science in the detection and prosecution of 
crime was particularly evident in the Njemanze murder case in 
April 1955. Israel Njemanze, a soldier who in his spare time enter¬ 
tained the Lagos public as the vocalist of the ‘Three Night Wizards* 
Club, was brutally murdered when he disagreed with his former 
clubmates. 

Njemanze’s corpse was thereafter placed over the railway line 

25. ARNPF., 1935, p. 10. 

ARNPF., 1938, p. 18. 

26. ARNPF., 1953-4, p. 25. 

27. ARNPF., 1960, p. 32. 

28. ARNPF., 1959, p. 29. 

29. ARNPF., 1963, p. 38. 

30. LCD., 10 July 1933, p. 8. 

LCD ., 12 June 1934, p. 33. 

31. ARNPF., 1947, pp. 13-14. 

32. ARNPF., 1948, p. 12. 
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where a passing train cut it into eighteen pieces. Police success in 
the detection and prosecution of the perpetrators of this murder 
depended partly on the professional expertise of the Forensic 
Science Laboratory specialists at Oshodi and partly on the prompt 
action taken by the Railway Police before the CID of the NPF 
arrived at the scene of the crime. 33 In the end, four convicted 
persons, including Samuel Jegede one of the patrons of the ‘Three 
Night Wizards’, were hanged for Njemanze’s murder. 34 The 
public was impressed by the swift way in which the police and the 
Law Courts handled the Njemanze case. 33 

The Njemanze episode was not merely a good example of the close 
relationship between forensic science and intelligent police detective 
work relying on other means, it also showed the value of speciali¬ 
zation in other aspects of police detective work. 

Much earlier, the NPF had interested itself in the formation of a 
series of anti-crime squads under the umbrella of the CID. The 
information which the Central Control Room and other sources fed 
the CID, the latter handled within its more and more specialized 
units. 

From the 1940’s there arose an outcrop of squads established by 
the NPF to deal with various kinds of crime. The Questioned 
Document Section begun in January 1949 specialized in cases of 
forgery. Its head had earlier received instruction on questioned 
documents at the Forensic Science Laboratory, Cardiff. 36 

The Anti-Fraud Squad formed in 1952 handled local business 
malpractices in transactions with commercial firms overseas. Its 
head from July 1952 was seconded from New Scotland Yard. 37 

A far more serious manifestation of crime in Nigeria after World 
War II was the illegal peddling of Indian hemp. The increase in the 
traffic of Indian hemp in post-war Nigeria was perhaps due to the 
demobilized Nigerian soldiers who had returned with the seeds from 
such areas as the Middle and Far East (Burma) and later surrepti¬ 
tiously cultivated them in their farms. 3 * 

To cope with the increased traffic in Indian hemp and other 

33. Daily Times, 12 April 17 and 18 May 1955. 

West African Pilot, 27 and 30 Sept.; 5 and 6 Oct. 1955. 

34. West African Pilot, 20 June 1956. 

35* West African Pilot, 13 Oct 1955. 

36. ARNPF., 1949-50, p. 15. 

37. NPF reports, 1951-3, p. 14. 

38. Sunday Times, 2 August 1964. 
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harmful drugs the NPF in October 1953 began its Narcotics Bureau 
(later called the Anti-Narcotics Squad). 39 Its activities which were 
originally confined to the Western Region later spread to the other 
Regions. The NPF abolished this section of its CID at Lagos in 
1959 but allowed the regional CIDs to continue its work thereafter. 40 
By 1964 the Narcotics branch re-appeared as part of the National 
Central Bureau of the CID at Force Headquarters. 41 

-^The NPF made public the decision to establish regional CIDs 

during the early 1950’s. 42 Between 1953 and 1954 regional CIDs 
began to operate at Ibadan, Kaduna and Enugu. 43 Despite their 
formation, the fingerprint bureau was centralized at Force 
Headquarters till 1957. 44 

During the late 1950’s more police anti-crime squads, with federal 
and regional bases, flourished. There were in 1957 several ‘Scene of 
Crime’ squads and the newly-established squad formed to combat 
fraud in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 43 

The Anti-Fraud Section of the CID at Force Headquarters 
extended its vigilance by 1960 to the Customs Department. 46 The 
Anti-Burglary Squad was already in existence by 1961 47 

In the Speech from the Throne in the House of Representatives 
on 21 March 1962 the formation of a Pilot Dog Section of the NPF 
was proposed but real progress was made in that direction only a 
year later. After undergoing a course of training in dog handling at 
the Home Office Training School at Kent, run by officers of the 
Metropolitan Police, members of the NPF’s Dog Section returned 
in December 1963 with specially trained dogs some of which were 
subsequently given to the Railway Police. 48 By 1965 this Dog 
Section had also trained dogs for the Ports Authority Police. The 
Dog Section, based in Lagos only during this period, was used for 
patrols, guard duties and assistance at the scenes of crime in the 


39. CRA, Nigeria, 1953, p. 91. 

40. ARNPF., 1959, p. 32. 

41. ARNPF., 1964, p. 21. 

42. NPF., reports, 1951-3, p. 13. 

43. ARNPF., 1953-4, pp. 25-26. 

44. ARNPF., 1957, p. 16. 

45. Ibid., pp. 16 and 18. 

46. ARNPF., 1960, p. 31. 

47. HRD., 21 Nov. 1961, pp. 192-3. 

48. HRD., 21 March 1962, column 2. 
NPM., vol. 10, no. 5, June 1963, p. 9. 
ARNPF., 1963, p. 42. 
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federal territory. 49 

The NPF’s Dog Section, the second after Liberia’s in West 
Africa, appeared to have worked well in Lagos. There was no 
noticeable public opposition in Lagos to the use of police dogs to 
‘catch’ human offenders. There was again no evidence that curious 
Lagos crowds at the scenes of crime significantly obliterated or fouled 
the crucial scent for the detection of which dogs were eminently 
suitable. 

During the early 1960’s, the CID at Force Headquarters expanded 
the range of its specialized activities. In 1963 it acquired the services 
of the new Ballistics Section which specialized in the identification 
and classification of lethal weapons used in cases of murder, robbery 
and other crimes. 30 From 1964 the newly-established Antiquities 
Section worked with the Department of Antiquities and Interpol in 
cases involving stolen or smuggled works of art. During the same 
period, the Interpol Section formed part of the National Central 
Bureau under the control of the CID. 31 

Among the specialized branches of the CID, the ‘X-Squad’ formed 
in 1963 to deal with cases of police and public corruption had a 
unique role. Because of its close links with the question of police- 
public relations, a detailed examination of its role in crime control 
will be reserved to a later chapter. 

Apart from expanding the specialist subdivisions of the CID, dur¬ 
ing the early 1960’s the NPF increased its police vigilance over the 
hitherto neglected parts of the Niger Delta which it had found very 
difficult to patrol or protect in the past. In particular, such police 
attention was required to control cases of smuggling and the illicit 
distillation of spirits. For this purpose the NPF in 1962 set up a 
floating police station at Bomadi in the Mid-Western part of the 
Niger Delta. 32 

HUMAN QUALITIES AND GALLANTRY 

The preceding sections of this chapter have indicated that the NPF 
had the organization, specialization and technical equipment to 
tackle the problems connected with crime control. What has not yet 

49. ARNPF., 1965, p. 33. 

50. ARNPF., 1964, p. 22. 

51. Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

52. ARNPF., 1962, p. 17. 

NPM., vol. 10, no. 2, Sept. 1962, pp. 21-22. 
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been closely examined was the reliability of the human material after 
long or short periods of training particularly in emergencies 
which involved the simultaneous use of brawn, brain and bullets. 
Indeed, there are larger questions involved here, all relating to the 
quality of the training received at the various police schools, colleges, 
refresher courses and other specialist training centres. Did such 
courses of training, whether in detective work or in the other aspects 
of police duties, fit the rank and file to deal adequately with emer¬ 
gencies where a quick response to dangerous situations was of crucial 
importance ? Gallantry is much better appreciated in action than in 
lecture notes. It is in these respects that the personal attributes of 
efficient policemen become quite important. 

In his Police Instruction Book written in the 1940’s, Senior 
Superintendent R. N. Alcock of the NPF quoted the qualifications 
of investigating officers suggested by Hans Gross, the late professor 
of criminology in the University of Prague. According to Alcock’s 
version, 

An investigating officer should possess the vigour of youth, energy,... 
robust health, and extensive acquaintance with all branches of the law. 
He ought to know men, proceed skilfully, and possess liveliness and vigilance. 
Tact is indisputable, true courage is required in many situations, and he 
must be always ready on emer g ency to risk his health and life. 33 

Gross stressed such other qualities as self-denial, perseverance, 
agreeable manners, a strong constitution, very wide knowledge and 
absolute accuracy in the collection and presentation of facts. 54 

The qualities which Gross required of investigating officers 
Alcock applied to all policemen. Evidently, a mere catalogue of all 
the requisite qualities of an able modern policeman or woman, 


53. File DB 15/2, R. N. Alcock, Police Instruction Book, n.d., p. 3. 

54. Hans Gross, Criminal Investigation, London, 1962, pp. 15-16. (This is the 
version adapted by J. Adam and J. C. Adam. It is also the 5th edition 
by R. L. Jackson). H. Gross was born in 1847 and died in 1915. 

The views of Henri Feraud of Interpol’s Secretariat need comparison with 
those of Hans Gross: ‘If one considers that a policeman should be—as the 
public would like him to be—it seems that all the good fairies known to 
song or story would have to be present at his birth. He should have a little 
of the missionary in him, and something of Solomon; he will have to be, 
by turns diplomat, confessor, Superman; he will need the Machiavellian 
touch and the good Samaritan’s; he must share the powers both of an 
extraordinary clairvoyant and of Sherlock Holmes. And this monster must 
have a memory as efficient as a computer’. Quoted in NPM., vol. 14, no. 2, 
Oct.-Dec. 1966, p. 18. 
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whether or not engaged in detective work, would be long and tedious. 

It would be unrealistic to expect a policeman to be a god among 
men. Even so, there are at least three basic requirements without 
which police duties of any kind would be very difficult. These main^v 
qualities anywhere are intelligence, initiative and courage. They 
acquire a particular significance where a policeman or woman is 
acting alone in dangerous circumstances. 35 These factors make the 
difference between a gallant, efficient policeman and one of mediocre 
ability and a misfit. 

A few cases have been chosen here to portray the reactions of 
Nigerian policemen, acting individually or in groups, to particularly 
difficult and sometimes dangerous situations. There is no suggestion 
that the actions of the policemen involved in these selected cases 
were typical. It is conceivable that other cases where the police did 
not show valour, though many, were not reported. But on balance, 
the reported cases, before and after 1930, showed the resourcefulness 
and courage of some policemen who earned for themselves appro¬ 
priate and well-deserved medals of gallantry. 

One of these, Constable Sali Marua of the Northern Police Force, 
in 1928 received three ‘severe wounds’ from a dagger in trying to 
arrest an armed robber at Lokoja. He held on to his assailant 
nevertheless until a fourth through his lung incapacitated him. Not 
even an earlier thirty-foot drop with his captive had discouraged 
Marua from persisting with the arrest. In view of this ‘conspicuous 
zeal and gallantry in the execution of his duty’ Marua, who later 
recovered from his injuries, received the African Police Medal for 
Meritorious Service. 36 

Another Constable, Benedict Isilebo, in plain-clothes with a 
colleague, Muhammad Dikwa, proved his mettle when attacked on 
a patrol on the Ife-Ilesha road in December 1944. The assailants 
belonged to a group of illegal gold diggers operating in the area. In 
spite of a ‘deep gash’ in his thigh, two broken bones and bloodshot- 
eyes, Isilebo held on to one of the assailants until help arrived. For 
his display of courage Isilebo was awarded the King’s Police Medal 
for Gallantry. 57 

Sergeant Wilson Ibekwe, also of the NPF, showed similar valour 

55. M. Ottenberg, The federal investigators. New Jersey, 1962, p. xix. 

H. A. Bloch, Crime in America, New York, 1961, p. 161. 

56. Annual Report on the Police, Northern Provinces, 1928, p. 8. 

57. NPM., vol. 3, no. 6, June 1950, pp. 11-39. 
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when confronted with an armed suspect, Alabi A. Oje, at Epe in 
September 1946 following the discovery made by the force that ten 
rifles had been stolen from its armoury at Epe. Ibekwe, as a member 
of the CID party sent to search the house of the suspect, lost contact 
with the other detectives. He suffered about thirteen knife 
wounds on his head, face, arms and back from Oje. Undaunted, 
Ibekwe maintained his grip on Oje until the other detectives came to 
his assistance. Ibekwe consequently was decorated with the King’s 
Police Medal for Gallantry. 5 * 

Sergeant Igbinosu Evboma overpowered an assailant armed with 
a German automatic pistol with two live rounds during a plain¬ 
clothes patrol with three other detectives in Lagos in November 
1946. During their patrol Evboma challenged three ‘suspicious 
characters’ two of whom fled while the third aimed a shot at the 
sergeant but missed and fled. Despite a disguise Evboma identified 
his assailant shortly afterwards. The same suspect again misfired 
but with his baton Evboma overpowered him and with the help of 
another constable brought him to the police station. There they 
discovered that the jamming of the two live rounds in the breech of 
the pistol perhaps saved Evboma’s life. By defying a gun Evboma 
became another recipient of the King’s Medal for Gallantry. 59 

The courage, coolness and wise judgment demanded of policemen 
in emergencies, was demonstrated by Constable Simon Okoye of 
the NPF in September 1940. When news of imminent hostilities 
between armed Effium-Ezzas and Ngbos reached the District 
Officer at Abakiliki, he immediately sent a police corporal and 
Constable Okoye to the scene to report on events there. The murder 
of an Ezza woman by Ngbos had increased the tension between these 
two ethnic groups and about 2,000 ‘warriors’ armed with bows, 
arrows, spears, matchets and sharpened stakes were poised for battle. 
Having observed this, the corporal proceeded to give the District 
Officer swift intelligence. Okoye was therefore left alone to prevent 
a skirmish between the two sections while he awaited further help. 
Single-handed and with excellent composure and tact, Okoye 
handled the situation competently and so maintained peace. In 
recognition of this display of courage in the presence of ‘tough 
warriors’, Okoye received a befitting medal for gallantry. 60 

58. Ibid. 

59. NPM., vol. 4, no. 1, March 1951, p. 17. 

60. The Nigeria Gazette, voL 28, no. 12,27 Feb. 1941, p. 100. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECRET CULTS: THE NPF PHASE 

At least in theory, the NPF had the human resources, skill and 
organization to deal adequately with several kinds of offences. In 
practice, offences associated with certain secret cults raised parti¬ 
cularly difficult problems for the NPF. Police difficulties in dealing 
with the activities of secret cults during this period cannot be properly 
understood without a further elaboration here of the moral, 
political, social, constitutional and legal aspects of this major 
question. 

As executives, the NPF personnel needed more adequate guidance 
from government towards secret cults generally. A policy, however, 
was not easy to formulate. It will be recalled that not all secret cults 
were proscribed by the government during the colonial and early 
post-independence periods. 61 Such a general proscription would 
not have been easy to enforce nor was it necessary in every case. 
Some of the secret cults were discreet enough to avoid an open 
confrontation with the government. 

There were other factors which influenced government policy 
towards secret cults during this period. As long as these cults did 
not become involved in patently criminal activities the government 
could not for moral and constitutional reasons ban them indis¬ 
criminately. The British authorities and their Nigerian counterparts 
believed in such fundamental human rights as freedom of worship 
and association—rights embodied in Nigeria’s Independence 
Constitution (1960) and Republican Constitution (1963). 

During the colonial period, British freedom of action in dealing 
with Nigeria’s secret cults was also limited by the respectability 
given to freemasonry in Western European society. It was therefore 
difficult to justify a general proscription of secret cults in Nigeria to 
the satisfaction of the educated elite with a good grasp of British 
social institutions. 

Such an unlimited ban would have been more indefensible when 
some Western-educated Nigerians volunteered to register with the 
government their reformed version of one pre-colonial secret cult. 
The educated members—including the Anglican clergyman T. A. 
Ogunbiyi—who in December 1914 founded the Reformed Ogboni 
Fraternity (ROF) succeeded in registering it under Nigerian law in 

61. For details see T. N. Tamuno and R. Horton, op.cit ., pp, 41-46. 
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1943. Such registration implied that the government was satisfied 
that any obnoxious rituals associated with the pre-colonial Ogboni 
cult had been reformed. It also kept open the possibility that more 
registrations of this kind would follow. 

Yet, the illiterate and suspicious leaders of the other secret cults 
did not imitate the practice of the ROF in applying for government 
registration. When the institutions of government which 
were recognized under the new order became unpopular, 
these cults would have lost their usefulness during the colonial and 
early post-independence periods had they fraternized through 
registration with the authorities in the open sector. 

Their failure to do so increased government suspicion of the 
activities of the non-registered secret cults. However, for under¬ 
standable reasons, the government failed to take the initiative in 
reforming the secret cults which were not anxious to proclaim their 
reformation through voluntary registration. The government could 
not have embarked upon such a major project without acquiring an 
adequate knowledge of the structure and role of the secret cults 
which it wanted reformed. The very fact that these cults operated 
secretly and discreetly safeguarded them from the watchful eyes of 
the government. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the pre-colonial 
secret cults which refused to seek government registration did not 
undergo significant transformations. These developments were 
inevitable under the stress of the phenomenal changes which followed 
colonialism and the struggle for decolonization. It is conceivable 
that such government reforms as re-organized Native Courts and 
elective representation 62 as well as the spread of the Christian faith 
drew into the open sector some former cult leaders. By the exit of 
such able and popular men into the institutions of the approved 
sector, some men of shady character were left free to control the 
organization of these cults and convert them into criminal organi¬ 
zations. However, in some other cases, as will be seen later, certain 
leaders of secret cults with criminal tendencies had a foot in each 
camp—one in the approved sector and the other in the non-approved 
sector. 

The government found the various problems raised by secret cults 

62. For details see T. N. Tamuno, Nigeria and elective representation, 1923-47, 
London, 1966. 
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so complex that it adopted the line of least resistance which lay 
through the selective proscription of secret societies with a record of 
overt or suspected criminal activities. From 1916 all parts of the 
country had uniform legislation relating to unlawful societies and 
cults under the Criminal Code. 63 

The C rimin al Code considered a society of ten or more persons 
unlawful if it levied or encouraged war against the government, 
assisted in attempts to subvert it or incite people to commit acts of 
violence or disturb peace, order and good government, killed or 
injured any person and destroyed or injured property. The govern¬ 
ment further proscribed the management of such societies and the 
conduct of other activities associated with ordeals, witchcraft, juju 
and criminal charms. 64 

After 1954, the regional governments also had power to proscribe 
such societies and activities. Armed with these legal powers, the 
governments of the federation allowed each secret society or cult to 
prove by its activities whether or not it deserved this selective ban. 

The crucial test was that of good behaviour within the meaning of 
the Criminal Code, not necessarily under the pre-colonial customary 
laws which had sanctioned such cults. Some secret cults qualified 
for exemption from such proscription; others failed. 

THE MAN-LEOPARD SOCIETY MURDERS 

During the 1940’s, one of such organizations, Ekpe Ikpa Ukot 
better known as the Man-Leopard Society, achieved particular 
notoriety owing to its association with cases of murder in Abak, 
Opobo and Uyo divisions of the Eastern Provinces. At first, 
government medical officers attributed such deaths to leopards which 
were known to have existed in those divisions at least till March 
1948. 63 But when the number of deaths under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances increased the government became suspicious and sent in 
a police detective team. The subsequent police investigations revealed 
startling facts. 

63. Ordinance 15 of 1916, later Cap. 21 and then Cap. 42 of the Laws of Nigeria 
Sot Laws of Nigeria, 1923, vol. 1, Lagos, 1923 pp. 236-271. 

D. Kingdon, Laws of the federation of Nigeria, 1958, vol. 2, London, 1959, 
631 If. 

64. Ibid. 

65. LCD., 16 March 1945, pp. 359-60. 

GALC., 18 March 1946, p. 86. 

LCD., 23 March 1948, p. 644. 
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To settle feuds, the people of these divisions apparently took 
advantage of the absence of adequate police protection and indulged 
in homicide of a peculiar nature. Seizing upon the people’s strong 
belief in lycanthropy, the murderers adopted what might be called 
the ‘leopard method’ of killing victims by making murders resemble 
the work of leopards. The Idiong secret society of diviners, the 
government believed, advised as well as protected the people who 
committed such crime. 66 

The victims were very often persons going to or returning from 
their markets and farms along lonely bush paths. The corpses were 
multilated severely and marks resembling those of a leopard made 
beside them by the murderers who were disguised with raffia masks 
or leaves. 67 

About 157 such cases of murder committed before 1941 were 
investigated by the police. In 1946 alone 48 of these cases were 
reported to the police. Following these investigations 38 persons 
were convicted of murder in 1946. 68 

That the NPF was unable to prevent or detect such crimes earlier 
than 1945 is partly explained by the fact that before 1946 the whole 
of that area covering about 300 square miles was seriously under¬ 
policed. When the murderers began their operations, the NPF had 
only two ‘small detachments’ at Abak and Opobo. The police 
detachment there was however strengthened after December 1945. 
Another factor of moment was that most of these murders had 
been committed during World War II when the attention of the NPF 
was diverted to other pressing emergency duties. Moreover, the 
clever tactics of the murderers deceived for several years the NPF 
and political officers in charge of those divisions. Apart from the 
increased police protection in the areas previously menaced by the 
Ekpe Ikpa Ukot, the government indirectly checked the operations 
of this secret cult by proscribing the Idiong society in Calabar 
province twice in 1947 and 1951. 69 

THE ODOZI OBODO REIGN OF TERROR 

The absence of sufficient police protection led to similar macabre 

66. ARNPF., 1946, pp. 17-20. 

67. Ibid., p. 18. 

68. Ibid., p. 19. 

69. Laws of the federation of Nigeria, 1958, p. 156. 
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conditions during 1958 in parts of the Eastern and Northern Regions 
where murders were again associated with the operations of a secret 
society—the Odozi Obodo —led by Chief Nwiboko Obodo of Abaka- 
liki. Originating as a respectable organization which brought matters 
of theft and adultery to the law courts when arbitration failed, it 
soon degenerated into a ‘killing squad’ which strangled its victims 
who were mostly suspected thieves and adulterers. This well- 
organized criminal gang defied earlier police investigations of its 
activities during the period 1954-56. 70 

The Odozi Obodo exploited the special difficulties of policing 
Abakaliki division to its own advantage. According to B. O. Ikeh, 
the member for this division in the House of Representatives, the 
half million people of his constituency up to February 1959, had 
inadequate police protection. Hitherto, he said, these people could 
claim the protection of only fifty NPF personnel in Abakaliki. But 
as these were based at Abakaliki township, the rural areas about 45 
miles distant had no ready means of seeking redress through the 
legitimate law enforcement agencies in their area. That could explain, 
Ikeh stated, why his people at first willingly took their complaints 
to the Odozi Obodo for arbitration. In time, this former ‘peace 
making society’ killed on the average a person a fortnight. 71 In its 
later stages the Odozi Obodo patently became ‘an instrument of 
terror’. 72 The NPF attributed 200 murders in this division to the 
Odozi Obodo 13 but the number was probably more. 

The victims of the Odozi Obodo were the Izzi people located in the 
Abakaliki division of Eastern Nigeria and the Ijigbam district of 
Idoma division in Northern Nigeria. 74 To arrest further troubles 
in Abakaliki division, by far the greater sufferer of the Izzi people, 
the NPF reinforced the police protection provided for the area. 75 
Despite such precautions, people at first alleged the resurgence of 
the Odozi Obodo under other names. After further investigations 


70. Daily Times , 14 Aug. 1958; 17 Oct.1958; 17 Dec. 1958; 7 Feb. 1959. 

71. HRD., 16. Feb. 1959, columns 600-1. 

72. Daily Times, 14 Aug. 1958. 

73. ARNPF., 1958, p. 9. 

74. Ibid., p. 14. 

Daily Times, 12 Feb. 1959. 

75. HRD., 16 February 1959, column 602. 
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the NPF denied such reports. 76 

The detection of the criminal activities of the Odozi Obodo 
marked a big achievement for the NPF which had had no CID 
personnel ‘normally stationed’ at Abakaliki when the operations of 
that secret cult first received public attention. But under the leader¬ 
ship of Assistant Superintendent Anorue, 77 the NPF succeeded in 
rounding up a large number of suspects, 111 of whom were arrested. 
Of these 55 members of the Odozi Obodo , including Chief Nwiboko 
Obodo, were hanged after conviction. 78 

The role of the Odozi Obodo in Abakaliki revealed an important 
feature—the dual position of Chief Nwiboko Obodo as a source of 
power and authority in both the approved and non-approved sectors 
of his society. Nwiboko Obodo’s role confirms the hypothesis 
which has been put forward in the present study—i.e., that under 
the new regime in Nigeria sufficient allowance should be made for 
the existence side by side of the visible police of the approved sector 
and the invisible police of the non-approved sector. At first, the 
Odozi Obodo's police and juridical roles in the non-approved sector 
supplemented the functions of the law enforcement agencies of the 
approved sector, but at the later stage of active competition and 
conflict, the Odozi Obodo amply qualified as an unlawful society 
within the meaning of the Criminal Code. 


76 S. N. Alo, the member for Abakaliki division in the Eastern House of 
Assembly, stated on 29 April 1959 that a new Secret Society had been 
formed in this area. He called it Ogbo Agawara (the devil has no mercy). 
He believed that unless stem measures were taken this society would 
replace Odozi Obodo. See Eastern House of Assembly Debates, 29 April 
1959, column 1030. Another name for the Ogbo Agawara was Imiko 
Adinma (also devils know no mercy). See Dally Times, 30 April 1959. 

As soon as the NPF learnt of this report. Assistant Superintendent H. lie lea, 
the officer at Abakaliki, ordered investigations into the activities of Imiko 
Adinma. (Daily Times, 4 May 1959). See also Daily Times, 26 May 1959, 
on fears of the Odozi Obodo, Imiko Adinma and a new robber-gang in Uyo, 
Amauke. 

The Acting Commissioner of Police in the Eastern Region, G. H. Robins, 
revealed during a press conference at Enugu that since the government 
banned the Odozi Obodo no other ‘murder society* had been formed in the 
Abakaliki division. {Daily Times, 30 May 1959). 

77. HRD., 26 Feb. 1959, column 1285. As a result of his work there Anorue 
received the MBE decoration. 

78. Ibid., 

Daily Times, 21 March 1959. 
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THE AWO OPA SCARE AND THE APALARA MURDER CASE 

In Western Nigeria, another secret organization, A wo Opa (the 
Opa cult), during the 1940’s and ’50’s brought upon its members 
the taint of criminal activities. The cult which had spread from the 
colony area of Agbowa, Ejirin, Ikorodu, Ijede, Epe and Imota to 
Shagamu, Iperu, Isara, Odogbolu and Ijebu Ode, became increa¬ 
singly involved in burglaries in Ijebu Ode and Ijebu Remo. The 
A wo Opa became a difficult criminal organization to suppress as it 
then included some members of the NA Police forces and leading 
chiefs in these areas. 

The Opa cult became so notorious in these areas that an editorial 
in the Nigerian Tribune of July 1950 urged its proscription. 79 The 
Awujale of Ijebu Ode three years previously had passed a local order 
banning the A wo Opa but it was not executed because the Native 
Authorities and the policemen who participated in the activities of 
the cult stood in the way of its effective enforcement. 

The revelation that some of the NA policemen were members of 
the cult was considered serious by the NPF officers stationed there. 
These officers who were seconded to the NA Police forces there 
accordingly warned the latter in circular letters of June 1951 to 
desist from such membership and involvement. Before issuing these 
cease and desist orders, the NPF officers seemed convinced that the 
membership in the A wo Opa by the NA policemen was not one of 
infiltration to assist law enforcement. 

The official records do not disclose the effect, if any, of the above 
warning on the NA policemen involved. There was however in this 
episode another instance of the feature highlighted by Chief Nwiboko 
Obodo’s dual role in the approved and non-approved sectors 
through his leadership of the Odozi Obodo. In this case, the same 
feature assumed greater significance when the persons involved in 
such a dual role were the members of the visible police institutions of 
the open sector. 

However, as long as the A wo Opa terror continued, the Muslims 
of Ijebu Owu complained of the cult’s hostility to them. After 
exhaustive inquiries, the NPF officers in the area found that the 
fears of the Ijebu Owu Muslims were groundless. 

The murder of a Muslim preacher, Apalara, in Ebute Metta, 
Lagos, in January 1953 again brought the activities of the A wo Opa 


79. Nigerian Tribune , 5 July 1950. 
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before public attention. Whether or not Apalara, a carpenter by 
profession, had previously been a member of this cult cannot be 
satisfactorily established. But in his preaching Apalara condemned 
not only robbery and violence but also the activities of the Opa, 
Oro, Agemo and Egungun cults. 80 

How much of A wo Opa secrets Apalara disclosed in his public 
denunciation is controversial but such disclosure in pre-colonial 
times usually incurred the death penalty. If the A wo Opa sought to 
impose a similar penalty in colonial times for the same offence, there 
is here a further revelation of the existence of sometimes parallel 
and sometimes competitive police organizations—one in the 
approved sector and the other in the non-approved sector—each 
trying to maintain its own concept of law and order under changed 
circumstances. 

Meanwhile, the circumstances of Apalara’s death and the role 
of the NPF in the subsequent investigation reflected badly on the 
efficiency of the force. Fearing an attack at the venue of his public 
address as a Muslim preacher, Apalara asked for police protection. 
The NPF responded by providing only one Constable to deal with 
a crowd estimated at one thousand. There was no indication that 
constables in plain-clothes were present. 81 

Apalara’s public address took place at the junction of Tapa and 
Jebba Street at Oko Baba at about eight o’clock in the evening. 
At the sound of ‘ Oro Baba O' —the Oro war cry—Apalara was 
attacked by members of the Oro cult who in Oko Baba also joined 
the A wo Opa. 92 

The NPF constable assigned to ‘keep the peace’ at the venue of 
Apalara’s public address of 3 January 1953 could not cope with the 
assailants and found ‘no time’, he later confessed, to use the baton 
he carried before running away to save his own life. In his further 
explanation, he declared: 

Apalara ran to my direction and held me by my belt and there was a rush 
on both of us.... They dragged us near to a gutter near No. 8 Tapa Street 

80. Daily Times, 15 and 17 Sept. 1953. 

81. Daily Times, 11 and 25 Sept 1953. 

82. Daily Times, 27 June 1954. 

‘Oro Baba O’ is a war cry in certain parts of Yorubaland. It is also an invo¬ 
cation by which the attention of the spirit Oro is drawn either to an act of 
worship or a crisis. Literally, it means ‘Oh Oro, Our Father 1* I am grateful 
to the Rev. Professor E. B. Idowu, Head of the Department of Religious 
Studies, University of Ibadan, for this information. 
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and the people were trying to dislodge Apalara’s hold from my belt... 
I found when I got clear from their hold that Apalara has been separated 
from me... I was in fear of my life in the way the crowd jumped on us. 83 

The constable did not even care to record the attack on Apalara 
when he arrived at the Ebute Metta Police Station. 84 This constable 
unmistakably fell below the high standards for gallantry displayed 
by such policemen as Sali Marua, Benedict Isilebo, Wilson Ibekwe, 
Igbinosu Evboma, Simon Okoye and others. 

The NPF included in the CID investigation team an NCO who 
told the Lagos trial court that ‘he held an office in the A wo Opa 
Cult’. 85 A fisherman of Oko Baba, one of the prosecution witnesses, 
confirmed that the NCO to whom he had reported Apalara’s death 
was a member of the Awo Opa like himself. 86 

During this trial, the Crown Counsel in charge of the prosecution 
told the Lagos Court that the four cults —Awo Opa, Oro, Egungun 
and Agemo —were collectively involved in Apalara’s murder. 87 Of 
the eighteen cultists originally charged with Apalara’s murder, 
seven were hanged after conviction following a protracted trial. 88 

Apalara’s corpse was not traced but the CID found such incrimina¬ 
ting evidence as bloodstained human hair near the scene of the 
crime. 89 The police search for Apalara’s corpse in the Lagos 
lagoon brought no results. After the trial, a leader of the Awo Opa 
confirmed that Apalara’s body was burnt in the bush near the lagoon 
and affirmed that the mystery surrounding Apalara’s body validated 
his secret society’s claim that ‘the remains of whatever Oro eats 
cannot be seen’. 90 

Out of concern for its reputation, the NPF conducted a depart¬ 
mental inquiry into the conduct of the five NCO’s and Constables 
employed to handle the Apalara case. Following this inquiry in 
January 1954, four NCO’s and constables, including the one who 


83. Daily Times, 25 Sept. 1953. 

84. Ibid. 

85’ Daily Times, 30 Sept 1953. 

86. Daily Times, 18 Sept 1953. 

87. Daily Times, 11 Sept 1953. 

88. Ibid. 

Daily Times, 26 May 1954. 

89. Daily Times, 19 Sept. 1953. 

90. Daily Times, 30 Sept 1953; 27 June 1954. 
The Yoruba version was: 'A ki ri ajfku Oro'. 
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escaped wheri Apalara was attacked, were dismissed from the 
NPF. 91 . ' 

However, the public was not immediately satisfied by the dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken by the NPF in view of its clumsy handling of 
the Apalara case, 92 but its reputation was redeemed 93 by its better 
performance during the next big murder case in Lagos—that of 
Njemanze—in April 1955. 

Without adequate proof of direct A wo Opa involvement in 
Apalara’s murder, the federal government failed to proscribe it. 
The Western regional government, however, took indirect action to 
control the A wo Opa activities in that Region after 1953. The A wo 
Opa began to disappear from public notice about March 1955 when 
the Western regional government convicted and imprisoned ten of 
its leading members for burglaries and other crimes. Moreover, the 
frequent chieftaincy disputes in the Western Region about the same 
time lessened, through distraction, the interest of the A wo Opa 
leaders who had previously used this cult to obtain both pecuniary 
benefits and intelligence on local matters of interest. 

Public attention on the implications of police membership in 
secret cults increased after the revelations made during the Apalara 
case. In particular, members of the public recalled the admission of 
the NPF sergeant that he had belonged to the A wo Opa before the 
Apalara case and considered such situations embarrassing to the 
NPF and the other modem police forces in the country. 

Such debates featured prominently in both the Northern and 
Western Houses of Assembly in February 1954. The lesson which 
Assemblyman Abdulmaliki (Kabba) drew from the Apalara case 
was that it should discourage police membership in secret societies. 94 
A similar point was made by C. N. Ekwuyasi (Benin) during the 
Western House of Assembly debates of 22 February 1954 93 
A more tolerant attitude was adopted by the other spokesmen for 
the Mid-West. F. S. Edah (later Okotie-Eboh) charged that the 

91. Daily Times , 13 Jan. 1954; 9 Feb. 1954. 

From the record made public it is impossible to tell whether the NCO who 
admitted his membership in A wo Opa before the murder was among those 
dismissed after this departmental inquiry. 

92. Daily Times, 9 Feb. 1954. 

93. West African Pilot, 13 Oct 1955. 

94. Northern House of Assembly Debates, 15. Feb. 1954, p. 136. 

95. Western House of Assembly Debates, 22 Feb. 1954, p. 296. 

Ekwuyasi even alleged that membership in secret cults had influenced 
policemen's chances of promotion in the lower ranks of the NPF. 
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policemen who had belonged to the ROF lodge in Benin had used 
'their cult to terrorize the tax payers*, but he was unwilling to make 
any ‘hard and fast rule* concerning policemen and their membership 
in secret societies. 96 O. Oweh, another legislator from the Mid- 
West, considered freedom of worship such an important fundamental 
right that he opposed depriving policemen or other citizens of it. 97 

The anxiety of sections of the Nigerian public over this question 
of police membership in secret cults, though understandable, failed 
to note that not all secret cults as such were unlawful societies within 
the meaning of the Criminal Code. The ROF was a clear example of 
an organization which maintained secrecy in its control and functions 
without being branded an unlawful society, but A wo Opa, Oro 
and other secret cults showed their readiness to wink at criminal 
acts whenever provoked. 

The fact that a policeman—as in the case of A wo Opa —had been 
a member of a secret cult before it transformed itself into a criminal 
organization under the new order could assist as well as retard police 
investigations into its activities. But whatever the advantages of 
such participation, it proved embarrassing for members of the 
visible police to be caught associating with a patently criminal gang 
of the non-approved sector. 

There is however the legal aspect of the same question which 
deserves consideration. Unlike the Local Government Police Force 
Rules of 1957, the NPF Regulations till 1965 did not explicitly 
debar the police from membership in secret societies as such. There 
was also no indication that the NPF Standing Orders and Force 
Orders up to 1965 contained such an injunction. 

Such omissions need not imply that the NPF refused to learn a 
lesson from the revelations and criticisms made during the Apalara 
case. The NPF perhaps deliberately left the door wide open so 
that the advantages of membership in secret societies, through 
deliberate infiltration, could be utilized in any police investigations 
into the criminal activities of such cults. 

THE ATINGA CULT OF WITCH-HUNTERS 

Such secret societies as those already examined here had some 
built-in contradictions. The Odozi Obodo, for example, began as a 

96. Ibid., p. 299. 

97. Ibid., p. 298. 
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respectable society of chiefs and other influential Izzis but later 
developed into a sinister murder squad. Apart from the aspect of 
murder, the Atinga cult of witch-hunters resembled the Odozi Obodo 
in the basic contradiction between initial good intentions and 
subsequent criminality. P. Morton-Williams noted that the Atinga 
cult came to the Egbado area of Western Nigeria through the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) and Dahomey after 1947. By November 1950, this 
cult reached Meko, the small Ketu-Yoruba town near the Nigeria- 
Dahomey border. 98 

The Alatinga or members of the Atinga cult were not merely an 
organization of witch-hunters. They also spread moral precepts and 
taboos, discouraged theft on farm-land and adultery. Such precepts 
and taboos were enjoined upon the people to whom the Alatinga 
sold their anti-witchcraft ‘medicines’. 99 Despite their obvious 
advantages as social reformers, their involvement in anti-witchcraft 
activities was by 1950, if not much earlier, an unlawful act within 
the meaning of the Criminal Code. 

In the Egbado area, the Alatinga emphasized the anti-witchcraft 
aspect of their activities between 1950 and 1951 when they were 
banned. Before then, they had made handsome profits from selling 
their anti-witchcraft medicines and generally benefited from the 
prestige gained in obtaining confessions of witchcraft. In the 
Egbado town of Aiyetoro, the Oba’s secretary recorded 483 confes¬ 
sions by ‘proven witches’ within the first week of Alatinga activities 
there. 100 

Following exhaustive investigations made by the NPF, the 
government banned the Atinga cult in April 1951. 101 It, however, 
persisted underground in the Western Region despite the police 
prosecution of some of its leaders. At first, a number of its devotees 
did not take kindly to the government ban. Left to the Olobi of 
Ilobi, a principal Egbado chief, the Alatinga would have been 
registered with the government as ‘native medical practitioners’. 102 

A major difficulty in checking the activities of the Atinga cult lay 


98. P. Morton-Williams, The Atinga Cult among the South-Western Yoruba: 
a sociological analysis of a witch-finding movement’, in Bulletin de 1'IFAN, 
vol. 18, series B, nos. 3-4, 1956, pp. 315-6. 

99. Ibid., p. 317. These ‘medicines’ were kola-nuts ritually soaked in the blood 
of domestic animals. 

100. Ibid., pp. 316-20 

101. ARNPF., 1950-51, p. 13. 

102. P. Morton-Wflliams, op.cit., p. 325. 
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in the support it received from the chiefs who normally invited it to 
their towns to stamp out witchcraft after paying fees as high as £100 
for such services. 103 In response to such an invitation, the Alatinga 
performed the ceremony of 'renovating the town'—their euphemism 
for a witch-hunt 

The police investigations in the Egbado and Ijebu areas of 
Yorubaland revealed that superstition partly accounted for the 
activities of the Alatinga there. The secret inquiries made in 
September 1951 by the NPF Assistant Superintendent seconded to 
the Ijebu-Ode NA Police disclosed that the deaths attributed to 
witchcraft were usually caused by poor living conditions. Another 
source of superstition arose from the propaganda of the Alatinga 
agents who claimed that their cult had the power of curing sterility 
and checking infant mortality. The Ijebu women who believed such 
ideas strongly opposed any police interference with the Atinga cult. 

Government opposition to the Alatinga and increased police 
vigilance were the main factors which brought about the decline of 
this cult. By some excesses, the Alatinga also contributed to their 
downfall. They lost much of their former appeal and support when 
they began to fell valuable baobab and iroko trees and attacked local 
Yoraba gods. 104 

THE OWEGBB CULT AND POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 

Among the secret cults so far examined in this chapter the Owegbe 
cult belonged to a special category. In the first place, our documenta¬ 
tion shows that in contrast to the other cults, the Owegbe 
more clearly spanned the colonial and post-independence periods. 
It thereby provided the example par excellence of the 
rivalry between the visible police and the invisible police 
during these crucial periods. Secondly, its ability to re-shape 
the model of pre-colonial secret cults into an organization 
which cut across ethnic boundaries and under-pinned modern 
political parties was quite remarkable. But in terms of the same 
basic contradiction between good intentions and criminal activities, 
the Owegbe cult resembled the other secret societies whose activities 
have already been discussed. 

In the Mid-West the political differences which existed between 

103. Ibid., p. 316. 

104. Ibid., pp. 325-6. 
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the members of the ROF and its AG party allies on the one hand and 
the supporters of the Otu-Edo wing of the NCNC party on the other 
constituted the major factors in the emergence of the Owegbe cult. 
Beginning as a Benin-based organization, the Owegbe cult soon 
established lodges in the Ishan, Urhobo, Warn and Ika divisions of 
the Mid-West 

According to a police report in May 1959, the original objectives 
of this secret cult founded about 1954 were to resist effectively 
oppression from the ROF and AG; combat robbery, stealing and 
other criminal practices; and create ‘a supernatural agency’ for 
punishing wrong-doers. 103 Its wider political interests included the 
active participation in the—eventually successful—campaign for the 
creation of the Mid-West Region, achieved through the referendum 
of 1963. 106 

During the proceedings of the Alexander Commission of Inquiry 
in 1965, some allegations were made by witnesses that Customary 
Court judges had discharged and acquitted offenders brought before 
them if found out to be members of the Owegbe cult. Other witnesses 
alleged that policemen, if members of the Owegbe cult, discontinued 
the investigation of cases involving fellow cultists. But Justice 
D. A. R. Alexander, the Sole Commissioner, limited his inquiries 
and findings strictly to his terms of reference and expressed 
unwillingness to investigate the particular charge that policemen 
had been members of the Owegbe cult. 107 

It was however obvious to him that the cult had defied an earlier 
ban imposed by the Western regional government in March 1959. 
Despite the 1959 ban, the Owegbe cult secretly continued its unlawful 
activities of intimidating, killing and wounding its political 
opponents in the Mid-West till its further proscription by the 


105. D. A. R. Alexander, Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the 
Owegbe Cult, Benin City, 1966, pp. 78 and 103. 

Owegbe is the Benin word for ‘strong’, and is also the name of a shrub 
credited with resisting all weather. At their initiation, members of this 
Cult had ‘medicines’ rubbed into incision marks, which they believed would 
render them invulnerable to matchet cuts and gunshot wounds from adver¬ 
saries. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

106. Ibid., p. 78. 

107. As Customary Court Judgeships were subject to political patronage, the 
Sole Commissioner considered this Cult’s infiltration of such Courts possi¬ 
ble. The NPF, being a federal institution, came outside his terms of 
reference which woe limited to regional matters. 
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Mid-West regional government in 1966. 108 

The persistence of the Owegbe and the other criminal secret cults 
whose confrontation with the NPF has been discussed in this 
chapter demonstrated the resilience and adaptability of such organi¬ 
zations. It revealed in particular the survival of certain pre-colonial 
ideas on law enforcement in such offences as theft, adultery, witch¬ 
craft, and the disclosure of secret oaths during the colonial and early 
post-independence periods. The institutions through which such 
ideas were expressed during the same period however indulged in 
some excesses which were inconsistent with pre-colonial standards 
of fairplay and justice. 

This chapter has also shown some of the major problems 
encountered by the police in dealing with certain aspects of crime and 
indicated the phenomenal development of the human and technical 
aspects of the NPF’s machinery to combat crime. It remains to be 
seen how prepared the NPF was for the equally important task of 
maintaining law and order. 

108. Ibid., pp. 2 and 159. 
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MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 

1930-65 


THREE BROAD CATEGORIES OF PROBLEMS 

In carrying out the duties connected with the preservation of peace 
and order, both the NPF and the local police forces encountered 
exceptional difficulties between 1930 and 1965. At least three broad 
categories of cases presented them with serious problems. In the 
first place, World War II appreciably increased their responsibilities 
for internal security. Secondly, trade union agitation and the 
resultant strikes and demonstrations brought their own train of 
problems relating to the maintenance of law and order. Thirdly, 
there were several cases of riots and similar disturbances, some of 
which became aggravated by party political rivalries. 

The cases emphasized in this chapter were not the only ones dealt 
with by the police forces. They however adequately demonstrate 
the special difficulties encountered by the NPF and in some respects 
by the members of the local police forces in their efforts to preserve 
public safety and maintain law and order. 


WARTIME DUT 


12k' 


AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 1945 


The members of the NPF and the local police forces who did not 
volunteer for military service outside Nigeria, and the Special 
Constables 1 had the responsibility of shouldering the extra duties 
imposed upon them during World War II. They, no less than the 
soldiers, helped to maintain law and order during the wartime 
emergency. 

A little before the war ended, the NPF had been involved in 


1. Twelve members of the Oyo provincial Obpa force served with the Mounte 
Levies in the Ilaro and Oyo divisions between 1942 and 1943. 

ARNPF., 1941, p. 1. Some of the Special Constables were European volun¬ 
teers. There were about 1192 European and African Special Constables in 
1941. 
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restoring law and order during the nation-wide strike of the African 
Civil Servants Technical Workers Union and other labour organi¬ 
zations in June 1945. African technical workers in the Nigerian 
Railway, Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs, Marine and other 
government departments as well as the employees of the Lagos 
Town Council and other workers in the provinces joined this strike 
because the government refused to sanction higher wages. The 
effect of the strike was most seriously felt in Lagos where mainly 
because of transport and other difficulties, particularly from June 
to August 1945, the position at the Pullen markets deteriorated. 2 
Commissioner King appreciated the work done and the zeal, 
patience, tact and good humour of the police in tackling the many 
problems connected with the 1945 strike. 3 

Governor Richards appreciated no less the performance of the 
NPF generally during the war years. In his message to the Legislative 
Council in March 1946, Richards observed: 4 

For six long exhausting years they carried a very heavy burden of responsi¬ 
bility, they worked very long hours, and they dealt with difficult, and, in 
many cases, novel situations, with credit to themselves and this Government 
There has never been among them any sign of discontent, disloyalty or indis¬ 
cipline. They have worked throughout these years with cheerfulness and 
a good spirit. They have shown a true conception of their obligations to the 
Government which employs them, and to the public whose families and 
property they guard. 1 take this opportunity of conveying to all ranks of the 
Nigeria Police Force, the Government’s very warm appreciation of their 
record of work throughout the war years—a record of which they may well 
be proud. 

Richards' tribute to the NPF was richly deserved. Commissioner 
King lost no time in publishing the Governor's commendation in 
the Police Weekly Force Orders which he distributed to every NPF 
station and office throughout the country. 5 The Commissioner of 
Police himself had, in the King’s Birthday Honours of 1943, been 
rewarded with a CMG as ‘a fitting recognition of the loyalty and 
devotion to duty which has characterised the very hard work all 
ranks of the Police have put in since the outbreak of the war’. 6 

2. Nigerian Daily Times, 22 and 23 June 1945. During the war years, food was 
sold at controlled prices at the Pullen markets. 

3. ARNPF., 1945, p. 7. 

4. CALC., 18 Mar. 1946, p. vi. 

5. LCD^ 22 Mar. 1946, p. 302. 

6. LCD., 13 Mar. 1944, p. 100. 
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THE BURUTU STRIKE 1947 

Shortly after the end of World War II, the NPF was again called 
upon to deal with a strike of workers engaged in a trade union 
dispute with their employers. The strike at Burutu in June 1947, 
which involved shooting by the NPF, was largely an all-male affair 
though women at one stage demonstrated peacefully in support of 
the claims made by their working husbands. Here as in the earlier 
women’s riots of 1929-30 shooting by the police of civilian demon¬ 
strators led to much public protest. 

Nnamdi Azikiwe and Adeleke Adedoyin, the elected members for 
Lagos in the Legislative Council, led the African protests against 
the role of the NPF in quelling the Burutu strike. In condemning 
the ‘police action’ Azikiwe and Adedoyin asked for a public inquiry 
which the government granted. 7 

None of the 1,500 striking employees of the United Africa 
Company (UAC) Limited was killed though some of them were 
injured. It is true that the NPF opened fire but its officers exercised 
considerable control in dispersing without bloodshed the demon¬ 
strators who were armed, as Chief Secretary Foot stated in March 
1948, with stones, spades, bottles and sticks. 8 

The police intervened when peaceful attempts to settle the trade 
dispute between the workers and their employers at Burutu broke 
down. The 1,700 employees of the UAC at Burutu channelled their 
protests through their respective trade unions—the African Clerical 
Workers Union, the African Mercantile Workers Union and the 
African General Workers Union which were affiliated to the Trade 
Union Congress of Nigeria. 9 

The three unions at Burutu had serious differences with the UAC 
management over the arrears of pay for the guard duties which 
the workers claimed they had performed during World War II. 
Before the UAC settled such claims, the government in March 
1947 had accepted the salary increases recommended by the 
Harragin Commission towards the end of 1946 and the Miller report 
recommending corresponding increases for non-government staff. 


7. LCD., 4 March 1948, pp. 220-24. 

8- LCD., 13 March 1948, p. 606. 

9. Report of the Commission of enquiry into the disturbances which occurred 
at Burutu on 21 June 1947. Lagos, 1948, pp. 1-3. 
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In rejecting these salary recommendations, the UAC manage¬ 
ment dashed the hopes of its workers. 10 

At that stage, the NPF feared a breach of the peace at Burutu and 
sought to prevent it by strengthening the police detachment there. 
One of its officers—Assistant Superintendent A. C. Willoughby 
(No. 3)—posted the police warning notice on labour disputes issued 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Police. In this notice 
the workers were warned to desist from disturbing law and order 
and of the consequences of their involvement in a breach of the 
peace. 11 

The workers, however, defied such police warnings, continued 
with their demonstration and assaulted four strike-breakers. Against 
these demonstrators the police used batons, rifles and revolvers when 
further warning notices translated into ‘pidgin English’ and Kwale- 
Ibo failed to disperse the crowd estimated at six hundred. 12 
The police opened fire but directed the shots at the knees of the 
demonstrators who were compelled to disperse. Between twenty 
and twenty-five of them were treated for wounds. 13 Sole Commi¬ 
ssioner Hallinan agreed that the NPF ‘carefully controlled’ their use 
of fire-power and stopped shooting as soon as it was effective. 14 

Other aspects of the Burutu strike were significant. As a sequel to 
this disturbance the UAC re-engaged only 535 of its striking workers 
at Burutu and disbanded the unions. 15 The Burutu strike and 
disturbance demonstrated the unwillingness of big business, such as 
the UAC, to accept trade unionism. As a result of such opposition, 
trade union activities increasingly provided a constant source of 
problems for the police who in time of strikes and demonstrations 
had to be called to restore peace and order by breaking up crowds 
of workers. 

Consequently, the police earned the displeasure of some trade 
union leaders and members, 16 a factor which did not promote good 
public relations as far as the workers were concerned. Coming 
soon after the General Strike of 1945, the Burutu incident led 
Adeleke Adedoyin to charge in March 1948 that instances of 

10. Ibid.,pp. 3-7. 

11. Ibid., pp. 13-42. 

12. Ibid., pp. 13,18-19. 

13. Ibid., pp. 19-22. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

16. Daily Times, 15 Nov. 1963. 
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shooting and other police action against workers had become 'too 
frequent in Nigeria’. 17 

THE ENUGU COLLIERY STRIKE 1949 

Whereas the Burutu disturbances of June 1947 were localized those 
which followed the shooting of striking miners at Enugu in 
November 1949 spread to other parts of the Eastern Provinces and 
evoked more protests against alleged police brutalities. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe and Ibikunle Oloran-Nimbe, the elected members of Lagos 
in the Legislative Council, in September 1950 denounced the 
breaking up of ‘an industrial strike in Nigeria by the use of armed 
forces’. 18 They were joined by Councillor Nyong Essien, the fifth 
nominated member for the Eastern Provinces, who demanded the 
trial of Senior Superintendent F. S. Philip, the officer in charge of 
the NPF unit during this incident. 19 The government, however, was 
unwilling to do more than require Philip’s retirement ‘on medical 
grounds’. 20 

C. D. On yearn a, the first nominated member for the Eastern 
Provinces, himself a lawyer, criticized both Philip’s role and that of 
the NPF in general. After obtaining evidence from the workers and 
the police, Onyeama was convinced that the crowd of workers 
without intending to attack the police had been fired upon by the 
latter. He therefore disagreed with the lenient treatment given to 
Philip by the Commission of Inquiry whose chairman was W. J. 
Fitzgerald. 21 

As one of the counsel representing the workers during the 
Fitzgerald Commission of Inquiry, Onyeama was an interested party, 
but much of what he said was supported by the report of the 
Fitzgerald Commission. 22 

The Fitzgerald Commissioners noticed considerable frustration 
on the part of the workers who considered the general social, 
economic and political progress which Nigeria made after World 

17. LCD., 4 March 1948, p. 223. 

18. LCD., 16 Sept. 1950, pp. 215-216. 

19. Ibid., pp. 221-23. 

20. Ibid., p. 220. 

21. Ibid., pp. 216-217. 

Report of the Commission of enquiry into the disorders in the Eastern Provinces 
of Nigeria, November 1949. London, 1950, pp. 39-40. This document will be 
simply cited as The Fitzgerald Report. 

22. Its other members were S. O. Quashie-ldun, A. A. Ademola and R. W. 
Williams. 
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War II an inadequate compensation for their war-time efforts in 
favour of the Allies then menaced by the Vichy presence in West 
Africa. They observed that the British authorities in the Eastern 
Provinces failed to distinguish between an industrial dispute and 
open political agitation. Despite the fact that some political 
‘agitators’ appeared to have exploited the Enugu Colliery dispute, 
the Fitzgerald Commissioners were convinced that it was primarily 
a trade union affair. 23 

As a result of the inadequate arrangements made by the Colliery 
Department during this dispute, the police teams sent to control the 
situation were compelled to remove heavy explosives from the coal 
mines during that tense situation. The police who were not accus¬ 
tomed to carrying such explosives discovered on arrival at the mine 
sites that they were required to remove six times more explosives 
than they had been asked to in information previously given them. 24 

Superintendent Philip’s anxiety over some of the policemen in his 
party increased when a ‘war dance’ began among the striking workers 
who closely watched the activities of the explosive-carrying police¬ 
men. Apparently frightened by the implications of this ‘war dance’, 
Philip ordered his men to fire with their rifles. 25 

There is no strong evidence to support the view that Superin¬ 
tendent Philip ordered his men to shoot because the dancing crowd 
was armed. The Fitzgerald Commission acknowledged that some 
of the demonstrating workers carried sticks which were normally 
used for walking by the people in this hilly area; some had pick- 
handles and picks which were implements needed for mining; others 
had matchets which were commonly carried by the people. 26 The 
Fitzgerald Commissioners maintained: 

Not one policeman was injured, not one missile was thrown at them .... 
We feel bound to state that the report made by the police to the Commis¬ 
sioner and later published that the Police were attacked by a lot of armed 
miners was not substantiated by the evidence. 37 

The same Commissioners, however, rejected the charge that the 
shooting had been pre-arranged by the government. 2 * 

23. The Fitzgerald Report, pp. 11-12, 14 and 34. 

24. Ibid., pp. 27, 35-39. 

25. Ibid., p. 39. 

26. Ibid., p. 40. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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When the news of the shooting at Enugu on 18 November 1949 
spread to the townships of Aba, Port-Harcourt, Onitsha and Calabar, 
it provided an opportunity for crowds to loot European trading 
centres. These demonstrations by crowds—2,000 to 15,000 men 
strong in places—were originally meant to show sympathy for the 
victims of the Enugu shooting. 

To deal with them police re-inforcements were sent by air from 
Kaduna. To control the looting demonstrators the NPF officers 
ordered their men to shoot. The Fitzgerald Commission justified 
such firing because the disturbances at Aba, Port-Harcourt and 
Onitsha had political motivation. 29 

The demonstrations at Aba and Port-Harcourt during the period 
23-26 November 1949 and the subsequent police firing increased the 
total casualties by three dead and three wounded. 30 Until 18 
November 1949 the casualty figures after the clash between the 
workers and the police at Enugu stood at twenty-one miners dead 
and fifty-one wounded. 

Through careful control no deaths resulted from the demonstra¬ 
tion of the 600 wives of the miners who had converged on the Enugu 
office of the Colliery management between 14 and 15 November 
1949 to back up the wage-claims of the men. It is not clear whether 
the police caution in dealing with these female demonstrators had 
arisen from lessons learnt during the earlier women’s riots of 
1929-30. 

THE WOMEN’S RIOTS 1929-30 AND 1948 

Riots, demonstrations and similar forms of mass protest, parti¬ 
cularly in a colonial situation, raised many important problems 
relating to law and order. Among these internal security problems 
were the measures for the prevention and control of such incidents. 
The measures adopted acquired particular significance in incidents 
involving large numbers of women. 

The remote and proximate causes of the women’s riots of 1929-30 
in parts of Eastern Nigeria have been amply analysed by A. E. 
Afigbo. 31 There is no doubt that though they were connected with 

29. Ibid., pp. 41-46. 

30. ARNPF., 1949-50, pp. 23-24. 

31. A E. Afigbo, ‘Revolution and reaction in Eastern Nigeria: 1900-1929’ in the 
Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, vol 3, no. 3, Dec. 1966, pp. 
539-57. 
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the imposition and collection of direct taxes, they were to a large 
extent the delayed reactions of men and women to the increased 
British administrative control in the preceding decades. 

The involvement of both the police and the military in a 
disturbance affecting mainly women was one aspect of the signi¬ 
ficance of the women’s riots of 1929-30. It is true that the primary 
responsibility for internal security rests upon the police not on the 
military whose specialization is ‘the management of violence’. 32 
Soldiers therefore hesitate to do ‘undercover police work*. 33 How¬ 
ever, when law and order have been seriously threatened, soldiers do 
come to the aid of the civil authority. At that stage, soldiers are more 
concerned with the restoration of law and order than with its 
maintenance. 34 

There were other aspects in which the involvement of the armed 
forces in the women’s riots of 1929-30 was important. The policemen 
sent to deal with those riots had had no particular training in riot- 
control duties. There was no such specialized training until 
Commissioner Saunders’ era in the late 1930’s. 

Because of the earlier emphasis on arms drill in police training, 
the men sent to control these riots were quite prepared to use 
fire-power should this be necessary. But how much of such fire¬ 
power could they use against disorderly women ? 

It is in the degree of female involvement in what might loosely be 
regarded as ‘tax riots’ that the women’s riots of 1929-30 acquired 
greater significance than previous ones in Nigeria. In this respect, 
neither the Abeokuta ‘tax disturbances’ of 1918 nor the ‘tax riots’ in 
Warn province between 1927 and 1928 revealed a similar degree of 
participation by women. 35 

Before 1948—and under different circumstances involving Alake 
Ademola II, Mrs Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti and other Egba women 
—no other women’s anti-tax agitation in Nigeria compared with the 
scale and intensity of the women’s riots of 1929-30. That, perhaps, 

32. S. P.Huntington, The soldier and the state , Camb. (Mass.), 1964, p. 11. 

M. Janowitz, The military in the political development of new nations, 
Chicago, 1964, p. 37. 

33. M. Janowitz, op.cit., p. 37. 

34. C. W. Gwynn, Imperial policing, London, 1934, pp. 3-13. 

35. For a detailed account of the Abeokuta rising of 1918 see M. Perham, 
Lugard: The years of authority. London, 1965, pp. 448-453. 

For the disturbances in Warn province see O. Ikime, The anti-tax riots in 
Warn province, 1927-1928’ in the Journal of the Historical Society of 
Nigeria, vol. 3, no. 3, Dec. 1966, pp. 539-57. 
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helps to explain the inadequacy of the government measures to 
prevent such an incident involving large numbers of women during 
the period 1929-30. 

Despite widespread grievances, women between 1929 and 1930 
became actively involved in the riots from accident and miscalcula¬ 
tion. Evidence adduced by A. E. Afigbo indicates that Oloko women 
became accidentally involved in the demonstrations which arose 
from the attempted counting of females, believed for taxation, in 
Ojim’s compound. A further accident occurred on 11 December 
1929 when two Ngwa women, among a crowd of demonstrators, 
died from wounds sustained during an accident with a car owned by 
the expatriate medical officer at Aba. The miscalculation, Afigbo 
states, arose from the women’s earlier belief that they would 
not be fired upon by the police and military. 36 In the ensuing 
confrontation between the armed forces and the women in Owerri 
and Calabar provinces from December 1929 to January 1930, 
female casualties included fifty-five dead and over fifty wounded. 37 
But before sustaining such heavy casualties, the aggrieved women 
had attacked several European mercantile houses. Native Court 
houses, Warrant Chiefs, Court Messengers and others. 

A major disturbing feature of the women’s riots of 1929-30 was 
the false sense of security felt by the government after 1928 but not 
necessarily before. It was rather strange that the government after 
1928 was unaware of widespread discontent among the men and 
women of these provinces. If by any stretch of imagination these 
riots could be simply dismissed as ‘spontaneous’, this, was true only 
in the leading role played by the women, their grim determination to 
protest vigorously against widespread political, economic, social and 
cultural grievances, and in the absence of a readily-identifiable 
organization for mass protest. 

These same women’s riots were also significant in demonstrating 
a weakness in the existing machinery for obtaining local intelligence. 
Under existing conditions, the CID based at Lagos and the political 
officers in charge of the provinces and districts shared the respon¬ 
sibility for local intelligence. Chief Justice Donald Kingdon and 
the other members of the Commission who investigated these riots 
early in 1930 reached the same conclusion. The commissioners 

36. Afigbo, op.cit., pp. 553-55 

37. Ibid., p. 555. 
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were convinced that after the amalgamation of 1914 and the intro¬ 
duction in the same year of the Provincial Court system, hitherto 
limited to the former protectorate of Northern Nigeria, the police 
had been ‘unduly restricted’ in the investigation of crime outside 
the Supreme Court area. They further noted : M 

that inadequate provision exists for the detection and prevention of crime in 
the provinces with which we are concerned. There are some crimes, such as 
burglary, which cannot be concealed.... But there are other crimes of a 
secret nature, such as extortion and corruption, which will flourish un¬ 
detected and unchecked unless there is a property trained and directed force 
whose business it is to detect and prevent crime. 

Kingdon and the other members of the commission, most of whom 
were practising barristers-at-law, were aware of the fact that the 
police had been displaced from their proper function of preventing 
and detecting crime. They agreed that the existing machinery, 
consisting of the political officers, lacked both the training and the 
time to perform these essential duties. By such arrangements, the 
Commissioners stressed, policemen had been deprived of the 
opportunity of maintaining a close touch with the people. 39 

Without such contact, it would have been very difficult for the 
people to acquire local intelligence of value to prevent riots or 
similar disturbances. Moreover, the political officers who were 
supposedly more close to the people lacked a proper understanding 
of their languages, dialects, customs and institutions. Such defects 
in the administration were not corrected by the government until the 
political lessons of the women’s riots of 1929-30 were learnt. 

Another significant aspect of the women’s riots of 1929-30 lay 
in the fact that despite its laxity after 1928 the government in the 
preceding year expected troubles. In view of understandable initial 
fears, it had sought to prevent any tax disturbances in the five 
provinces after 1927. In deciding to apply the Native Revenue 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1927 to the Calabar, Ogoja, Onitsha, 
Owerri and Warn provinces from 1 April 1928, it accordingly asked 

38. Report of the Commission of Inquiry appointed to inquire into the disturbances 
in the Calabar and Owerri Provinces, December 1929, Lagos, 1930, p. 115. 
Its chairman was Donald Kingdon, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nigeria. Henceforth, this document will be cited briefly as The Kingdon 
Report. 

39. Ibid. 
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for authority to employ 500 ‘additional police* for temporary use in 
these areas. 

Major U. F. H. Ruxton, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern 
Provinces, therefore moved in April 1927 that the Legislative Council 
provide a total sum of £17,280 to cover the salaries, clothing, 
equipment and transport of the additional police required by the 
government. In introducing this motion Ruxton revealed that he 
had heard such ‘old slogans’ as ‘Taxation at the point of the bayonet; 
Cruelty and oppression; Women and children*. He however 
affirmed ‘that women and children do not come into the question at 
all except as sob-stuff... ,4 ° The Lieutenant-Governor further 
explained that the additional police were ‘an insurance against the 
possibility of any disturbance that youth and ignorance may think 
of making’ and hoped that a policeman’s uniform would have a 
‘soothing influence’ among the ‘relatively primitive or un¬ 
sophisticated people’ in the five provinces. 41 

Ruxton’s fears were, on balance, not far-fetched. Direct taxation 
generally in British West Africa had met with violent opposition. 
There had been the precedent of the Hut Tax insurrection in the 
protectorate of Sierra Leone in 1898 which involved the loss of 
several lives and considerable damage to property. The introduction 
of direct taxation even in Egbaland, where ‘tributes’ had been tradi¬ 
tional, had resulted in much bloodshed during the Adubi War of 
1918. During the next decade, the British authorities therefore had 
sufficient grounds for expecting trouble—opposition from males. 
Such fears were justified by the disturbances in Warn province 
during the period 1927-28. 

There was a further cause for alarm even before direct taxation 
was introduced in the five provinces since they had been known to 
be very troublesome to the government in the preceding three 
decades. These provinces, it will be recalled, had been well-known 
for the series of punitive expeditions and patrols starting from the 
late nineteenth century for their opposition to British control. 

In addition to the special reasons of security against future danger 
on account of the poll tax, Ruxton adduced 'general grounds’ for 
increasing the strength of the police establishment in these five 
provinces. He claimed to have noticed that on account of increased 


40. LCD., 5 April 1927, pp. 67-68. 

41. Ibid., p. 68. 
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mobility, pre-colonial sanctions and values in these provinces had 
lost their former vitality. He also observed that developments in 
transport, harbour improvements and commercial expansion had 
together encouraged the rise of towns which needed more police 
protection. Moreover, he wished to use the extra police in the 
government’s attempt to administer ’remote areas a little more 
closely’. 42 The government’s wishes were met by the Legislative 
Council without any serious opposition from its elected and 
nominated Nigerian members. 

Despite such initial concern, British officials in the Southern 
Provinces soon found themselves in serious difficulties through lack 
of adequate preparation to deal with a serious emergency. Certain 
factors explain this transition from initial caution to subsequent 
carelessness. 

Reasons of economy and confidence inspired by the smooth 
collection of taxes, initially, explain this trend. For these reasons, 
the Lieutenant-Governor decided in July 1928 that the strength of 
the Special (Additional Tax) Police, who at the time numbered 417, 
should not be increased. The Estimates for 1929-30, in fact, reduced 
their number to 250. Actually, the number of the Special Police 
declined to 208 in December 1929 when the women’s riots began in 
Calabar and Owerri provinces. On 1 December 1929, Owerri 
province had only 19 Special Police and Calabar 44 out of an 
authorized total establishment of 200 for both provinces in that 
year. 43 

The Lieutenant-Governor claimed that he had responded to the 
Governor’s (Graeme Thomson’s) desire for economy in reducing 
the size of the Special Police and was satisfied with the peaceful 
collection of taxes in 1928. He was therefore convinced in July 1929 
‘that Special Police were unnecessary for taxation purposes alone*. 44 
Such a reduction, no matter who inspired it, made more onerous 
the duty of restoring law and order when the riots broke out in the 
Calabar and Owerri provinces. 

These riots and the resultant severe casualties sustained by the 
women provided the Nigerian elected members in the Legislative 
Council in January 1931 with the opportunity of querying the means 
of their control. They then had before them the series of reports 

42. Ibid., p. 69. 

43. The Kingdon Report, pp. 8 and 114. 

44. Ibid. 
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following detailed investigations ordered by the government. 

These leading critics—C. C. Adeniyi-Jones and T. A. Doherty, 
both representing Lagos in the Legislative Council—considered 
much of the firing which caused the casualties unjustified and urged 
that the administrative, military and police officers responsible for 
the firing be tried in the law courts or be dismissed from the civil 
service of Nigeria. 43 Adeniyi-Jones claimed that the officers 
involved had exceeded the provisions of the prescribed regulations 
for maintaing law and order. 44 

The government however made a spirited defence of its action 
during these riots. The Acting Chief Secretary to the Government, 
A. C. Bums, admitted that the officers involved found it extremely 
difficult to assess correctly the temper of the rioters and so made 
errors of judgment. Nevertheless, Burns made it 

... quite clear that the officers concerned retain the confidence of the govern¬ 
ment, that the government considers they did their duty in circumstances 
of great danger, circumstances without precedent, and circumstances of 
great difficulty with courage, patience and restraint 47 

Captain W. Buchanan Smith, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Southern Provinces soon after these riots, stressed that the officers 
employed in restoring law and order had worked on the premise that 
‘the women were backed up by the men’ though in actual fact they 
dealt with the women. 48 As a partial defence against the technical 
problem raised earlier by Adeniyi-Jones, Buchanan Smith affirmed: 

Rules and Regulations regarding the use of fire-arms contemplated, it was 
presumed, the use of such force against mobs of men and not against mobs 
of women. This fact has to be taken into consideration when you are 
considering the question as to whether these officers should, or should not 
have carried out their duties in accordance with the strict letter of the law 
as laid down in those rules and regulations. 49 

Buchanan Smith’s major thesis was that *... in circumstances such as 
we are now dealing with, rules and regulations have sometimes to 

45. LCD., 28 Jan. 1931, pp. 28-37. The other elected member for Lagos, E. O. 
Moore, as a member of the Kingdon Commission of inquiry into the same 
disturbances, took no active part io these debates. 

46. Ibid., p. 39. 

47. Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

48. Ibid.,?. 44. 

49. Ibid., p. 45. 
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be thrown over... ’ His other main contention was that some of 
the officers, as those who had fired upon people looting at Omoba at 
three o’clock in the morning, had acted under ‘great stress of mind 
and bodily fatigue’. 50 

C. W. Alexander, the former Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern 
Provinces during the riots, justified the firing of women on other 
grounds. He blamed the women for having committed ‘very serious 
acts of lawlessness’ and drew the attention of the Legislative Council 
members to ‘the terror that used to be inspired by the employment 
of females by the Dahomians’. 51 His reference, no doubt, was to 
the cohorts of the Amazons. 

For a valid comparison, there is need to ascertain whether or not 
the women of Owerri and Calabar provinces were as effective in 
defence and attack as the professional Amazons. There were 
differences of opinion as to the weapons, if any, the women had 
carried. Adeniyi-Jones took the view that the women were 
unarmed. 52 But Buchanan Smith believed that they had carried 
matchets. 53 

Major W. Birrell Gray, the Resident of the Colony Province, and 
H. W. B. Blackall, who had, on the Governor’s instructions, carried 
out an earlier investigation of the circumstances of these riots, came 
out with many pro-government conclusions on this matter. The 
Birrell Gray Commissioners stated that the women, particularly 
those who had marched from Utu-Etim Ekpo to Abak, were armed 
with sticks and matchets and tied npatat leaves (like bracken) 
around their heads, waists and legs as ‘emblems of warlike intent’. 54 
These same commissioners accordingly agreed that firing upon women 
in the riotous provinces was justified. 55 

The women who rioted terrified government officers performing 
law enforcement duties not necessarily because they were, as the 
Birrell Gray Commissioners alleged, ‘armed’ with matchets, sticks 
and npatat leaves. These, certainly, were a poor defence against the 
rifle and revolver power of the police and military. What, perhaps, 
disturbed British administrative, police and military officers most 

50. Ibid., p. 46 

51. Ibid., p. 53. Alexander in 1930 became the Lieutenant-Governor, Northern 
Provinces. 

52. Ibid., p. 28. 

53. Ibid., p. 45. 

54. Ibid., Annexure III, pp. 9-11. 

55. Ibid., Annexure III, p. 14. 
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was the unrestrained advance of the women against superior fire¬ 
arms. The women of Utu-Etim Ekpo, for example, advanced forty 
yards when a platoon of soldiers opened rifle fire from a distance of 
one hundred yards. 36 The fearlessness of the women disturbed such 
police officers, as Captain Ford, who believed that women not 
frightened by the police, sometimes advancing with rifle butts, were 
either ‘absolutely frenzied’ or ‘under the influence of tombo’. 37 

On the whole, the casualties suffered by the women were not as 
many as one would expect considering their defiance of the fire¬ 
power of revolvers and rifles. This is understandable for some of the 
officers and lower ranks of the police force, on that occasion, adopted 
‘unorthodox* methods of firing at the ground to check the number of 
fatal cases. That was the method frequently adopted, during these 
riots, by Captains Ford, James, and Blackbume, of the Police Force 
to check the advancing groups of women, sometimes as many as 
four to five hundred. The party under Captain Blackbume, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, for instance, had only rifles and 
no batons. 3 * This type of ‘unorthodox* firing, and others which 
resulted in the death or wounding of female rioters, the Kingdon 
Commission considered unjustified. 39 There were, however, other 
officials who disagreed with this view. 

C. W. Duncan, the Inspector-General of Police, sent a detailed 
report to the meeting of the Legislative Council in January 1931 
through the Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Provinces. In it, 
Duncan analysed more closely the technical aspects of the fire 
power employed by his officers and other ranks in quelling these 
riots. He stated emphatically that ‘if the situation did demand the 
use of firearms, volleys should not have been fired at the ground*. 
He also revealed that the ‘orders*—i.e., regulations—‘for the 
guidance of police and other officers in cases of civil disturbance’ 
required that ‘Fire will be directed at the mob, not over their heads’. 
Duncan therefore admitted that firing at the ground, as Captain 
Blackbume and other police officers did, contravened the prescribed 
regulations but were not necessarily ‘illegal*. At the same time, the 
Inspector-General noted that only three or four died from the 


56. LCD., 28 Jan. 1931, p. 49. 
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ricochets of 120 rounds fired, a fact which demonstrated a careful 
use of fire-power. In his view, firing at the ground with revolvers 
and rifles secured the objective, without harm, of giving the police 
the opportunity to charge with their rifle butts 60 . Buchanan Smith 
endorsed the Inspector-General’s professional verdict. 61 

Such differences notwithstanding, the Kingdon Commission 
justified the Lieutenant-Governor’s demand for, and use of, troops 
in putting down a civilian unrest. It based this justification mainly 
on the fact that the strength of the police force was far less than the 
size and population the Southern Provinces demanded. It therefore 
considered the use of troops as a second line of defence ‘the only 
alternative to bloodshed’. 62 The Lieutenant-Governor, Southern 
Provinces, agreed with this view. 63 

The internal security problems which arose from the women’s 
riots of 1929-30 emphasized the importance of, and necessity for, a 
police reserve to deal with such emergencies without making frequent 
recourse to troops. As a temporary measure, the government set 
up in December 1929 its Police Emergency Force with a strength of 
2 officers and 100 men drawn from units in the ten Northern 
Provinces. From December 1929 to January 1930, this Emergency 
Force, based first at Oturkpo in the Benue province, was available if 
required for use in the disturbed areas of the Southern Provinces. 
After October 1930, the government moved it to Enugu to perform 
‘ordinary police duties’ during the temporary absence of other 
policemen from their respective stations. 64 

Another important lesson demonstrated by the women’s riots was 
the need for greater use of Special Constables by the police in 
controlling ‘civil disturbances’. In this respect, the Kingdon 
Commission commended highly the services rendered by Special 
Constables during the women’s riots at Aba where Africans and 
Europeans in private business had set up and controlled road 
barriers. 65 Until the 1950’s however, the government gave no 
serious attention to Special Constables except for short-term 
service during World War II. 

60. LCD., 28 Jan. 1931, pp. 47-48. 
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In terms of police organizational reforms after the women’s riots 
of 1929-30, there was no evident link between these disturbances and 
the need for setting up a women’s wing of the police force. The 
recruitment of women into the NPF from the 1950’s arose from the 
other factors discussed in previous chapters. Police women there¬ 
after received no training in the use of firearms nor were they used 
in riot-control squads. 

The amalgamation of the two police departments in the Northern 
and Southern Provinces which took place in April 1930, considerably 
assisted Duncan in deploying police units all over the country with 
greater ease during the women’s riots which erupted in December of 
the same year. 

It is not known how far lessons indirectly learnt from the women’s 
riots of 1929-30 guided the operational tactics adopted by the Egba 
Native Authority and the female organizers of the agitation against 
the five-shilling poll tax in 1948. It is however clear that Mrs 
Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti, the Egba social worker and leader of 
the Women’s Union founded in March 1944, encouraged Egba 
women to demonstrate peacefully against the proposals that they 
should pay the poll tax. When, for example, the Egba market women 
and other members of the Women’s Union agitated against the poll 
tax and demanded the abdication of Alake Ademola II (1920-62), 
they did not carry patently offensive weapons. Rather, thousands 
of them sat, sang and demonstrated peacefully in the lawns of the 
Alake’s palace for days until their demands were partially met. They 
did not resort, for example, to the destruction of public property 
nor did they assault Egba Native Administration officials including 
the police. The Alake for his part, instead of asking for police and 
troops to defend his position, went on temporary exile. 66 The Egba 
female anti-tax and anti-Ademola II agitators of 1948 therefore 
suffered no casualties. 

A further comparison of the two female tax agitations of 1929-30 
and 1948 may be pressed. The active involvement of women in the 
riots of 1929-30 was accidental but that of 1948 was deliberate. 
Moreover, the women who took part in the riots of 1929-30 were for 
the most part unorganized but Mrs Ransome-Kuti’s agitation was 
channelled through the Women’s Union which had demanded not 
only women’s rights but also reforms in the Egba Native Admini- 

66. I. O. Delano, Oba Ademola II, Ibadan, 1969, pp. 44-46. 

West Africa, 12 May 1951, pp. 413-14. 
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stradon long before the clash with the Alake over the poll tax in 
1948. 

In terms of law enforcement, the 1929-30 riots with a feminine 
touch raised hitherto unexpected problems for the police and 
military forces of Nigeria. They were unique because such demon¬ 
strations led by large numbers of angry women were rare in Nigeria’s 
struggle for de-colonization, and freedom from arbitrary taxation 
and the preservation of pre-colonial cultural and other values. 

THE KANO RIOTS 1953 

Much more masculine and more politically motivated were the 
Kano riots of May 1953 which resulted mainly from the rivalries of 
northern and southern advocates of de-colonization. Such southern 
political parties as the NCNC and the AG wished to go fast in the 
struggle for de-colonization but the NPC of the north preferred a 
slower pace. The bitterness between these rival groups of politicians 
increased following the self-goverament-in-1956 motion pressed by 
southerners in the House of Representatives in April 1953. The 
NPC Members of Parliament felt embittered in that they were given 
such slogans as ‘His Masters Voice’, ‘Government Party’ and 
‘Kolanut men’ by Lagos crowds. They resented the unfavourable 
references made by AG leaders to Shehu Uthman dan Fodio, the 
revered jihadist. Nor could they forgive the scathing remarks made 
by such Southern newspapers as the Daily Times, West African 
Pilot and Daily Service during and after the April 1953 meeting of 
the House of Representatives. 67 

When therefore the AG planned to send a campaign team headed 
by S. L. Akintola of Western Nigeria to hold a political meeting in 
Kano on 16 May 1953 the Native Authorities there justifiably feared 
a breach of the peace. Their fears increased as Kano City’s suburbs 
of Fagge and Sabon Gari had large numbers of Ibo, Ibibio, Yoruba 
and other residents from Southern Nigeria. 68 

To prevent a clash between northerners and southerners, the 
Native Authorities withdrew at a late hour the permission previous¬ 
ly given for the AG campaign meeting of 16 May 1953. In doing so, 
they had only three hours within which the notice of the cancellation 
could reach the people before the scheduled time for the meeting. 

67. Report on the Kano disturbances, 16-19 May 1953, Nigeria, 1953, p. 4. 
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Despite the use of all possible communication media to spread the 
notice of cancellation, several people out of ignorance met at the 
appointed time and place for the party meeting. 69 

The clash which the Kano Native Authorities belatedly sought to 
avert took place and continued for four days. The NA Police and 
two riot units of the NPF in Kano could not by themselves restore 
law and order. The NPF sent reinforcements from Kaduna by land 
and air. Among them was the Acting Commissioner of the NPF who 
came to direct the police operations. The Police were helped by 130 
Special Constables who provided patrols and escorts. The soldiers 
who intervened used wires to separate the groups of rioters. 70 

Neither the police nor the soldiers opened fire on the rioters. They 
were restrained by the fact that more deaths would have ensued 
from such action in the crowded blind alleys of Fagge and Sabon 
Gari where much of the rioting took place. They therefore preferred 
to keep their lines in tact so as to prevent larger infiltrations of 
northerners into Fagge and Sabon Gari. The deaths and other 
casualties which ensued took place secretly not from police or 
military action. 71 

In all, there were 15 northerners and 21 southerners killed. The 
corresponding figures of the injured were 163 and 71. No policeman 
was killed but 7 were wounded. Much valuable property including 
cattle was lost during the same riots. 72 

The government commission which later investigated the Kano 
riots praised the conduct of the NPF and the NA Police, but the 
Commission noted a defect which needed correction: 

It has become obvious that, to be effective under circumstances of danger 
and difficulty, the Native Administration Police should be officered on 
approximately the same basis as the Nigeria Police. Each Nigeria Police 
Anti-Riot Unit of fifty men is led by an officer; the entire Kano Native 
Administration Police Force, of whom over 350 men became engaged, 
has only one officer. 73 

It may seem strange that given the charged political atmosphere 
after the debate in the House of Representatives in April 1953 the 

69. Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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authorities concerned failed to prevent the Kano riots in May 1953. 
Since the power to give or cancel permissions for such public 
meetings lay with the Native Authority officials, the NPF could not 
directly intervene to warn against such a party meeting shortly 
after the incidents in Lagos. The mere fact that the Kano Native 
Authorities at first gave permission for the AG meeting meant that 
they did not then expect any serious trouble. The cancellation 
however came too late. 

These same riots appeared to have taken the government by 
surprise. That explained why the 149 NPF personnel and 171 
soldiers sent as reinforcement by air from Kaduna between 17 and 
18 May 1953 were not dispatched much earlier in anticipation of 
trouble. In fact, the government expected trouble not at Kano but 
at Kaduna, the administrative headquarters, where an NCNC 
campaign team was expected on 17 May 1953—the day after the 
Kano riots had begun. 74 The Kano riots thus turned out to be a 
tragedy of miscalculations. 

UNREST IN TTVLAND 1929-64 

More tragic was the perennial unrest in Tivland for which admini¬ 
strative errors were largely responsible. These hardy compound- 
and not village-inclined people stolidly opposed the efforts of British 
and Northern Nigerian officials to impose upon them a rigid, 
autocratic, corrupt and inefficient form of centralization that was 
abhorrent to their way of life. 

They defied police truncheons and Army guns in their attempts to 
have a decentralized form of government through able, efficient, 
honest and democratically elected executives. As long as these 
demands were not met, the Tiv took the law into their own hands 
and consequently suffered severe casualties during the series of 
conflicts with the armed forces between 1929 and 1964. By 1965, the 
Coomassie Commission appointed in March 1964 to probe the 
causes of the frequent cases of disorder in Tivland realized that 
reason could persuade the Tiv, not the use of force. 75 

The Tiv disturbances between 1929 and 1964 fell into two major 
categories. The disturbances of 1929, 1939, 1945 and 1948 had 
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strong elements of being anti-witchcraft hunts organized by the 
agents of interested secret cults. But those of 1960 and 1964 were the 
handiwork of rival politicians who exploited local grievances. 

The anti-witchcraft hunts in Tivland in 1929, 1939, 1945 and 
1948 were bloodier in their consequences than the relatively peaceful 
activities of the Alatinga in parts of Western Nigeria. Both however 
had connections with superstition. The Tiv in 1929 erroneously 
associated deaths from influenza with the practice of witchcraft. But 
the witchcraft aspects of the Naaka ( Haakaa ) disturbances of 1929 
need not dimini sh their importance as reactions against unpopular 
administration under autocratic and corrupt District and Village 
Heads. The widespread dissatisfaction was however exploited by the 
Ugwana of the NA Police who terrorized the people during the 1929 
disturbances. 76 

The effect of the Naaka disturbances on the government resembled 
the impact of the women’s riots of 1929-30. In Tivland, the govern¬ 
ment after the 1929 disturbances made detailed investigations into 
the structure and role of the Tiv pre-colonial institutions. However, 
the consequent administrative reforms in Tivland failed to have 
democratic support. 

Reacting to the mal-practices of the re-organized councils in 
Tivland and the absence of adequate supervision of their activities 
by the administrative officers, the Tiv in 1939 channelled their 
opposition through the Nyambua (Beef) Cult. For the payment of 
prescribed fees, the members of this cult undertook to detect witches, 
destroyed their property, held illegal courts and generally terrorized 
the people. The Nyambua cultists refused to pay taxes and attacked 
policemen sent against them. 77 

Despite government action to suppress the 1939 unrest, similar 
anti-witchcraft disturbances took place in 1945 and 1948. These were 
largely a protest against the emergence of a Central Tiv Council and 
a central ruler—the Tor Tiv —between 1934 and 1947. 78 

The long-standing unrest in Tivland took a more dramatic turn 
from the 1950’s when rival political parties emerged in the Middle 
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Belt. The main political antagonists—the NPC and the AG-UMBC 
alliance—exploited the local situation. The NPC supported the 
Tor Tiv and the Native Authority officials including the NA Police 
who were subject to political pressure from the District Heads in 
rural areas. Speaking for the masses, the AG-UMBC wanted more 
democratically elected and controlled councils and decentralized 
administration. 

Before such reforms were adopted, rival political parties preci¬ 
pitated serious disturbances in 1960 and 1964. On both occasions, 
the NA Police and the NPF units alone were unable to control the 
serious disturbances which involved mob attacks upon the clan and 
kindred heads, court members, tax collectors, and members of the 
discredited NA Police. Troops therefore reinforced the police to 
restore law and order. In 1960 the Signals Detachments of the 
Nigerian Army were deployed in Tivland to assist the NPF’s riot 
units. 79 

The official estimate put the casualties during the 1960 ‘police 
action’ in Tivland at 19 civilians killed and 83 injured. The NPF 
reckoned that during the 1960 disturbances it arrested over 5,000 
Tiv for such offences as murder, arson, rioting, damage to property 
and injury to persons. Of these 3,882 were convicted. 80 

To avert a similar bloody encounter the NPF in 1960 tried to 
disarm the Tiv after controlling the disturbances of that year. In 
the process, it seized large numbers of knives, matchets, bows, 
arrows and other ‘offensive weapons’. 81 Such efforts, however, 
proved valueless for the Tiv were able to re-arm themselves for the 
bloodier disturbances of 1964 which the NPF and troops controlled 
with greater difficulty. 

More than the ‘police actions’ of 1960 and 1964, the Coomassie 
Commission of Inquiry and the reforms which it recommended 
tended to re-assure the Tiv that the government would consider their 
demands sympathetically. But the Northern Nigeria government 
attributed its optimism about events in Tivland to the intervention 
of the police and troops. That mood was reflected in the Governor’s 
Speech to the Northern House of Assembly in February 1965. In 
his remarks the Governor stated: 
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The situation in Tiv Division occasionally flaring up in rioting and wanton 
destruction of innocent life and property has been brought under control 
through the peace keeping operations of the Police and, lately, the Army. 
I am pleased to say that there is every indication that the end of the perennial 
disturbances which first occurred well over a generation ago with the 
Haakaa riots of 1929 is now in sight 82 

POLITICAL UNREST IN OTHER PARTS OF THE FEDERATION 1960-65 

Outside Tivland, political unrest and fears for public safety marked 
the imm ediate post-independence period of Nigerian history. These 
developments raised serious problems for the NPF and the local 
police forces during the early 1960’s. 

In their attempts to preserve public peace and restore law and 
order when disturbed, the police forces became the victims of 
constitutional provisions and the conventions which developed under 
them. These forces which were entrusted with the enforcement of 
law and order were unable to prevent laws and government orders 
which had the effect of endangering public peace. 

The provisions which affected the police and the divided respon¬ 
sibility for the maintenance of law and order under the Independence 
Constitution (1960) and the Republican Constitution (1963) failed 
to insulate the NPF sufficiently from political pressure. The 
conventions which developed under both Constitutions made 
matters worse. 

Five major defects in these constitutional arrangements and 
conventions were competently analysed by Assistant Commissioner 
K. O. Tinubu of the NPF. 83 These related to the powers and 
functions of the Police Service Commission in the appointment and 
dismissal of the Inspector-General and the regional Police Commis¬ 
sioners ; the responsibility of regional governments for maintaining 
public safety and order within their areas of jurisdiction; the general 
obligations of the NPF and the ‘Police Declaration’; the role of the 
Directors of Public Prosecutions; and the reactions of the Opposition 
parties. 

In the first place, the offices of Inspector-General and regional 
Commissioner of Police were not as protected against political 
influence as those of the federal Judges and the Directors of Audit. 
The removal of these non-police officers under exceptional cir- 
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cumstances required a two-thirds majority vote of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

In the appointment and dismissal of the Inspector-General and 
the regional Commissioners of Police, the members of the Police 
Service Commission, who were political nominees, had to consult 
the wishes of the federal Prime Minister and the regional Premiers. 
The approval of the federal Prime Minister in matters affecting the 
Inspector-General was as paramount as that of the Premiers 
in matters connected with the regional Commissioners 
of Police. Despite the constitutional requirement that the 
Police Service Commission consult the views of the federal Prime 
Minister and regional Premiers in such matters, in practice the wishes 
of the latter prevailed. That, however, reduced the Inspector-General 
and the regional Commissioners of Police to the de facto status of 
being the political nominees of the federal Prime Minister and the 
regional Premiers. Consequently, they held their tenure at the good 
pleasure of these politicians. The implications for law enforcement 
under such conventions were serious. 

A regional Commissioner’s freedom of action was further 
compromised by the constitutional arrangement which conferred 
power and authority on the regional Premiers and their ministerial 
colleagues to take any necessary action for the maintenance of public 
safety and order in their respective Regions. Where such regional 
laws for public safety and order did not clash with similar federal 
enactment, the regional Commissioner of Police was powerless to 
impose his views if he felt that the fundamental rights of the citizens 
which the Constitution sought to safeguard were directly or indirectly 
threatened by such regional legislation. 

Such factors placed the Inspector-General of Police in a dilemma. 
He could not adequately defend and protect the conduct of a regional 
Commissioner of Police if he justified his reasons for disagreeing with 
the views of the regional Premier and the federal Prime Minister on 
matters relating to law and order. He was in no less serious a 
dilemma where he disagreed with the conduct of a regional 
Commissioner even though the latter had the approval of the regional 
Premier and the federal Prime Minister in the preservation of public 
safety and order. The Constitution, Tinubu correctly stated, did not 
provide the means of resolving such a dilemma. 84 There was in 
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this respect considerable force in Assistant Commissioner Tinubu’s 
contention: 

Where a Regional Law was properly enacted, it was not for us, the police 
to question the propriety or otherwise of such a Law. By law, it was incum¬ 
bent upon the Police to enforce it, even if it derogated from the fundamental 
right or liberty of the citizen, or was blatantly designed to silence or oppress 
the Opposition. The only remedy lay with the court of law—a process which 
could be very slow and expensive. Similarly, the ‘Police Declaration’ 
enjoins upon a police officer to obey all lawful commands of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federation as by law established and of any officer set over him. 
This prescription applied with equal force to lawful commands of the then 
Regional Governments. 83 

The ‘lawful’ commands, from the police viewpoint, could come 
from the regional Premier or the minister responsible for law and 
order. As long as they were the functionaries of duly appointed 
governments within the federation, the police could not question 
their orders in the maintenance of public safety. 

Nor had the police any constitutional right, except in their private 
capacity, to question the legality of any government within the 
federation. That function lay with the federal and regional Electoral 
Commissions before election results were declared. Thereafter, 
individuals could challenge such electoral decisions in the law courts. 

The practical problems which the NPF encountered in this respect 
were again demonstrated by Assistant Police Commissioner Tinubu: 

Electoral officers were known to have deliberately abandoned their offices 
and homes, to evade the acceptance of nomination papers from candidates of 
some political parties, thereby enabling their opponents to be declared 
‘elected unopposed’. Where the police tried to step in to make these fugitive’ 
doctoral officers carry out the duties imposed on them by law, there were 
cries of political partisanship against the Police. 

The *white elephant’ power conferred on the police to prosecute any electoral 
officer guilty of neglect of duties imposed on him by law, consequently lost 
its value, since in the final analysis, the case file must go to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions whose decision may directly or indirectly be influenced 
by his ‘political’ Attorney-General. With all efforts of the police to curb 
political excesses frustrated on all sides, what chance had we? 86 
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The constitutional web, so far spun, gave the legalistic police 
officers and men very little scope for having their views respected 
by the politicians. Moreover, they encountered a solid rock when 
their case files on offences investigated by them reached the regional 
Directors of Public Prosecutions. The 1963 Constitution brought 
the office of Director of Public Prosecutions under the control of the 
politically-appointed Attorney-General. Consequently, the deter¬ 
mination of what cases to prosecute became entangled with political 
considerations. 

Assistant Commissioner Tinubu disclosed that in the Western 
Region, the Director of Public Prosecutions ruled ‘that any case with 
any political flavour, or involving political (not governmental) 
functionaries, must be referred to him for legal advice before any 
charge was preferred’. In practice, Tinubu noted, this directive 
‘curiously came to be extended to cover charges against political 
thugs and the criminal excesses of political supporters intolerant of 
their opponents’ views or continued existence’. 87 

The same Director of Public Prosecutions in Western Nigeria, 
Tinubu revealed, informed the police ‘that his all-embracing powers 
over prosecution included his right to demand the release of any 
case file no matter at what stage of the investigation’. Policemen 
who tried to defy such orders, he said, found that the Director of 
Public Prosecutions if provoked would enter a plea of ‘nolli prosequi ’ 
in the law courts in cases affecting the political offenders in whose 
fate the regional government showed interest. The police officers 
and men therefore found themselves embarrassed by the ‘political 
functionaries and hirelings’ who openly boasted to their knowledge 
that no legal proceedings could be taken against them for the 
‘blantant crimes’ they were known to have committed. 88 

At the material time, the NPF personnel, for understandable 
reasons, kept secret the difficulties which they encountered in their 
relations with such Directors of Public Prosecutions as the officer in 
Western Nigeria. But members of the public and Opposition party 
spokesmen aired their views. 

Two major political parties—the AG and NCNC—in August 1964 
criticized the Western Nigeria Director of Public Prosecutions 
(DPP) for allegedly ordering that criminal charges against eleven 
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supporters of another political party be withdrawn. These persons, 
the AG and the NCNC asserted, belonged to the party in power in 
the Region—the Nigerian National Democratic Party (NNDP). 89 

The serious implications of such action were demonstrated in an 
editorial of the Daily Times 90 shortly after the above incident. 
There was force in the editorial comment, part of which observed: 


If thuggery is to be stamped out in Western Nigeria, then full support must 
be given to the Police and the administration of justice. The Police must be 
given a free hand and the courts left entirely to themselves—without pressure 
and hindrance. 

The withdrawal last week of criminal cases against certain political suppor¬ 
ters by the Director of Public Prosecutions in Western Nigeria is a negation 
of unfettered justice. 

It is not the first time that the DPP has withdrawn cases against men identi¬ 
fied as party stalwarts. A few months ago, an Akure magistrate faced the 
embarrassment of an order to halt the trial of eleven party supporters, 
charged with varying degrees of hooliganism. 

It is not presumed here that the accused persons who have escaped fair trial 
are necessarily guilty. But neither does it help matters that they are not 
allowed to clear their names. 

Far more important is that the image of justice and fair play is given a 
severe wallop. The Police as the legal peace force must find it frustrating 
to go chasing after disturbances, make charges and find that they cannot 
prosecute. 

If this becomes the pattern there is a very real danger that those ruffians 
responsible for the violence which has marked the political scene will feel 
ten-foot taller. Secondly, the fact that the government can halt cases against 
its own stalwarts at will does not help the office of the DPP. 

The advantages of leaving prosecutions to a legally qualified 
official outside the police establishment were lost when political 
pressures influenced the decisions not to prosecute. The Opposition 
party leaders and their followers were therefore so enraged that they 
too indulged in excesses which the NPF could not condone. The 
Opposition tactics of taking the law into their own hands, Tinubu 
rightly observed, worked against the well-known principles respected 
by the police in their efforts to keep the peace. 91 


89. Daily Times, 29 Aug. 1964. 

90. Daily Times, 31 Aug. 1964. 

91. Tinubu, opxit., p. 9. 
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Tinubu’s legalistic defence of the police conduct till 1965 was 
impressive and understandable. He conveyed a picture in which 
innocent and powerless police lambs became the prey of party 
political wolves. But more remarkable was the NPFs strict 
adherence to the principles of the ‘Police Declaration* and to its 
obligations under the Constitution. In all this stood prominently the 
silhouette of the NPF’s continued loyalty, despite serious pro¬ 
vocations, to the legal governments of the federation. 

Neither Tinubu nor members of the public exaggerated the 
degree to which the politicians in power and others in opposition 
provoked the police. Public complaints 92 increased as the position 
became more and more intolerable. 

Aware of the fact that members of the public were considerably 
disturbed over the allegations of political interference with the police 
in the execution of their lawful duties, Prime Minister Balewa 
decided to re-assure the nation in April 1964 that the position was 
not as bad as people feared. He therefore informed Parliament: 

... that the Police will carry out their duties in every part of this Federation 
without fear or favour. It is true that during the heat of political campaigns 
and lectures, politicians make a lot of statements or lectures against the 
Nigeria Police, [sicj. In such a situation the Police will naturally find it 
difficult to help.... It is my stand always, with the Inspector-General 
of Police, that the Police, should not listen to those politicians who threaten 
that members of the Police Force would lose their promotion, that they 
would be transferred and that this or that would happen to them. I have 
assured all the rank and file of the Police that none of these things would 
happen to them. 93 

The NPF personnel took the Prime Minister's assurance so 
seriously that they regarded it as their ‘new Charter of Police/Public 
relations’. 94 But it remained a Charter of words not action. 
However, at the material time, the Prime Minister’s statement 
brought faint hope to the NPF which during this period lay perilously 
between the Scylla of popular attacks on its integrity and the 
Charybdis of political threats in the execution of its official duties. 
Writing in September 1964 under the pseudonym of ‘Blue Boy’, a 
member of the NPF indicated the path along which the ship of the 
NPF, buffeted by storms, should be steered. He reminded his 

92. Daily Times, 7 July 1964. 

93. HRD., 8 April 1964, columns 2053-4. 

94. NPM., vol. 12, no. 1, June 1964, p. 11. 
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colleagues of the virtue of ‘Standing up straight’ whatever the 
degree of provocation from such critics of the NPF as the workers 
and the leaders and members of Nigeria’s political parties. 95 

Public complaints about the relationship between politicians and 
the NPF personnel extended to similar relations with the local 
police. Where possible, disciplinary action was taken against erring 
local policemen as in the case of the two NA policemen in the 
Yagba area of Kabba province who in December 1964 were dis¬ 
missed for their involvement in politics. 96 

Even so, public dissatisfaction with the existing arrangements in 
Western Nigeria persisted, at least from 1964, because of the fear 
that the local police there were not sufficiently protected against 
political pressures. In October 1964, when the campaigns for the 
federal election were well under way, the Western regional govern¬ 
ment made an important administrative change in the authority for 
issuing permits for public meetings and processions in that Region. 
Previously, the NPF had carried out that function and so kept a 
strict watch on the possibility of rival parties disturbing the peace 
during such public meetings and processions. The Western regional 
government at first transferred this authority to its Ministry of 
Home Affairs. From this ministry the regional government in 
October 1964 again withdrew the power to issue permits and 
conferred it upon the Local Government Police Forces and the 
Secretaries of the Local Government Councils. 97 

Such permits were of crucial importance to the political parties at 
election time as they affected the vital arrangements of campaign 
meetings. By making these changes during the crucial campaigns for 
the 1964 federal election, the Western regional government offered 
the Local Government Police Forces and the Joint Committees 
which managed them fruitful opportunities for clandestine 
non-police manoeuvres in several towns and villages. 

The most critical stages in the NPF efforts to preserve public 
safety and maintain law and order came between 1964 and 1965 
when, with the protection of party leaders, armed thugs 98 terrorized 

95. NPAf., vol. 12, no. 2, Sept. 1964, pp. 9-10. 

96. Daily Express, 11 Doc. 1964. 

97. Daily Times, 24 Oct. 1964. 

98. During a raid by the NPF in and around Ibadan in September 1964, the 
police arrested 216 armed thugs whose weapons included spears, swords, 
daggers, Dane guns, cutlasses, locally manufactured pistols, and iron rods 
covered with leather. The Police also collected ‘charms’ and Indian hemp. 
See Daily Express, 2 Sept. 1964. 
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people with impunity. The federal elections of December 1964 and 
the West regional election of October 1965 provided golden oppor¬ 
tunities for strong-arm politics. In these controversial elections, 
daggers, axes, matchets, arson and the like spoke , as it were, for the 
rival party political activists with greater intensity than oratorical 
fireworks. The party stalwart’s delight thus became the policeman’s 
burden. 

The result, of course, was wanton destruction of lives and property. 
The NPF acknowledged in 1965 that during the disturbances which 
arose from the 1964 and 1965 elections 153 persons were officially 
known to have been murdered. It also admitted that many more 
were wounded and their property destroyed by arson, besides the 
high degree of looting. 99 

Of all the Regions of the pre-1966 federation, Western Nigeria 
suffered most during these political disturbances. Since the AG 
crisis in 1962, Western Nigeria had become the battle-ground for the 
activities of the major political parties in their attempts to use the 
crucial electoral votes there to maximize their control of the 
machinery of the federal government. Hence, the party excesses 
discovered in the Western Region received more publicity than 
similar incidents in the other Regions of the federation. 

Political party struggles need not by themselves result in 
prolonged bloody disturbances, but in Nigeria they did. The high 
stakes of political office during the immediate post-independence 
period and the increasing tendency on the part of Nigerian politicians 
to win and retain their leading supporters through patronage and 
their refusal to accept defeat at the polls increased their readiness to 
adopt strong-arm politics. In this general struggle for ‘Who gets 
What and When’ the differences over party political principles which 
could have been peacefully resolved gave way to violence which 
was protected by over-stretched constitutional shields by the 
interested parties in control of the governments of the federation. 

The activities of the armed thugs and armed robbers who menaced 
public peace raised such serious problems for the NPF and for the 
public that the federal government was pressed to consider arming 
more and more of its policemen to enable them to preserve public 
safety and maintain law and order. In response to such pressures. 
Prime Minister Balewa in August 1963 agreed to arm ‘as many of 


99. ARNPF., 1965, p. 13. 
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our policemen as possible’. 100 As the position deteriorated after 
1963 the public again asked for more action in this direction. 101 

These public demands and the limited federal response showed 
how difficult it was for the government to determine how far it could 
go in arming its policemen who, in any case, would be required to 
work among people with free access to dangerous weapons other 
than firearms. Under these conditions, the three alternatives which 
the federal government had before it were to convert the NPF into 
an armed Constabulary; employ the Army more actively in dealing 
with armed thugs, armed robbers and the like; or leave the NPF in 
its 1960-65 form. 

In a wider context, these three alternatives raised a fundamental 
problem which touched upon the structure and role of such a 
British-inspired police force as the NPF which Nigeria after its 
independence had inherited. The question after independence was 
whether Nigerians wished to move backwards or forwards in the 
development of the NPF. 

The police past in Nigeria reminded them of the era of semi- 
military police and the expedient of having Constabularies with 
police and military components. But there was the attempt made by 
the 1951 Conference of the Heads of Colonial Police Forces to 
encourage the evolution of mainly Civil Police Forces in the 
dependencies along the lines of the Police in the United Kingdom. 
Nigeria, however, for local reasons armed sections of its NPF. The 
local needs which inspired that preference did not disappear with the 
attainment of independence. 

Between 1960 and 1965 the other alternative of using the Army 
actively to deal with the armed thugs and robbers who disturbed the 
public peace did not seem quite re-assuring. In ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the use of the military, a body better designed to meet 
external aggression, in a police role would have caused public 
resentment as well as opposition from the troops if this were done 
on a permanent basis. The Army so used could arouse international 
dissatisfaction if not protest. Rightly or wrongly, the outside world 
would have raised the spectre of the ‘police state’ or military 
dictatorship. To avoid these extremes, the federal government 
adopted the compromise of retaining the NPF structure, of a Civil 

100. HRD., 8 Aug. 1963, columns 2798-9. 

101. Daily Times , 17 April 1965. 
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Police Force some of whose members could in certain cases be armed 
to deal with specific dangerous situations which disturbed the peace; 

The law and order problems faced by the NPF particularly after 
Nigeria’s independence made it extremely difficult to attain the ideal 
of a completely unarmed police establishment. It was impossible to 
reach that goal as long as the citizens had ready access to dangerous 
or offensive weapons other than firearms. 

Without adequate legislation to secure the complete ‘disarmament’ 
of the citizens the police would be unable to check the use of offensive 
weapons. Except where strictly defined, citizens could not be preven¬ 
ted from acquiring and using certain ‘offensive weapons’ because of 
technical loopholes. It seemed unnecessary for the federal govern¬ 
ment to curtail fundamental human rights by preventing people 
from using, say, umbrellas or walking sticks which though ordinarily 
harmless items of decoration and convenience, could, when tempers 
rise, be transformed into ‘offensive weapons’. It would also have 
appeared unrealistic to prevent, by legislation, the carrying of 
matchets, cutlasses, bows and arrows among rural people living 
close to dangerous animals. 

Indeed, a potential criminal need not carry ‘a dangerous weapon* 
within the meaning of the law as hands and feet could be 
conveniently used as instruments of assault or murder. The 
disarmament of the individual is therefore easier said than done. 
Ultimately, the alternative of greater public enlightenment through 
education and publicity designed to encourage civil responsibility 
in avoiding the use of dangerous weapons under any circumstances 
whatsoever promises better results than the attempts to increase the 
firearms potential of the police. The primary task of keeping the 
peace therefore rests squarely on the shoulders of the public as well 
as the police. 

In this chapter, attention has been drawn to the various problems 
which the police encountered in their attempts to maintain law and 
order. It has also been shown that the police did not succeed in 
finding solutions to all these problems. Moreover, they dis¬ 
covered that in their efforts to maintain law and order and perform 
other general duties, they came face to face with the equally 
complicated problem of maintaining satisfactory public relations. 



Chapter 10 


THE NPF: PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1930-65 


INSTANCES OF CORDIALITY 


,C 


Ji 


The cases of confrontation between the police forces of the country 
and large numbers of people during riots, strikes, demonstrations 
and other forms of disturbances increasingly emphasized the 
importance of police-public relations. It is true that there were 
many i nstances of frjgtion between the pol ice and th e public but 
there were other cases of cordial relations. The incidents which led 
to f riction were usually given much publicity; the instances of 
friendly relations were often ignored. 

' ■i The po lice h ad many contacts with the public and most of them 
helped to establish and maintain an atmosphere of friendship. As 
(Dwell as the All-Police Sports m eetings to which members of the 
public were invited, poljce athletes, footballers and others took part 
in national competitions watched with interest by large crowds. 

The public displays staged by members of the M ounted Police on~> 
ceremonial occasions and the Police Band in their public entertain- ( 
ment and official parades attracted large numbers of Nigerians.! 
Crowds in Kaduna and Lagos found the ‘tattooes, displays, 
gymkhanas and musical rides’ of the Mounted Police very 
impressive. 1 

Because of its long duration and wide spectator-coverage, the 
Police. Band was much closer to the public than the recently esta- / 
blished Mounted Police Section located in less than half a dozen J, 
towns in the country. Jfsven in Us pre-1948 form of fife-dominated 
in^tniraejits, the Police Band was" quite popular with Nigerian 
audiences. After 1948 when the Police Band changed the pitch of its 
instruments, it was able to entertain Nigerian audiences with the 
musical repertoire available to all British Military Bands. 2 


v 


1. NPM., June-August 1969, p. 11. 

2. ARNPF., 1948, p. 21. The change in pitch was from sharps to flats. 
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From 1948 also, the newly-acquired Irish War pipes and the 
fanfare trumpets of the Central Police Band increased the range and 
depth of musi cal ente rtainment it could offer the public. By 1965, 
the NPF had Police Bands in Kaduna and Benin and a Corps of 
Drums each at Enugu and Ibadan besides the Central Police Band 
at the Police College, Ikeja. 3 

•I * Usually, the public concerts given by the Police Bands and Corps 
of Drums were free, but individuals and groups willing to pay for 
private performances could hire any Police Band or Corps of Drums 
throughout the country. It is, however, true that millions of Nige- 
I naps in rural areas were ignorant of the value oC such police 
!'public L entertainment programmes and activities. Their impact was 
'••therefore limited to interested town-dwellers. 

Other Nigerians who were not musically inclined or athletically 
minded judged the police by their other activities on behalf of 
, people in distress. They were particularly impressed by instances 
- where members of the police forces risked their own lives to save 
members of the public. It was not very important to such observers 
whether the policemen who took such risks also won medals for 
gallantry. Although such cases of gallantry were not peculiar to 
members of the NPF, it was their own examples which were often 
recorded and made public. 

Against very severe odds, members of the NPF saved some lives 
in cases involving^rowning. Two of them, Lance-Corporal Adana 
Onana and Corporal Umba Ibode, brought distinction to the NPF 
in January 1933. While crossing the Qua river at Atimbo, they saw 
an Austin car plunge into the river at a point where the stream was 
about twelve feet deep. This incident which involved one Sister 
r t> Mary Vianney and four girls occurred when their car went beyond 
the pontoon. Onana and Ibode succeeded in rescuing Sister Mary 


t 


and three of the passengers. The fourth drowned in spite of their 
efforts. Helped by the villagers at Atimbo, Onana and Ibode 


successfully put the car ashore. Both Onana and Ibode were 
decorated with the King’s Police Medal for Gallantry. 4 


v Selegidi Asamowei, a first class constable of the NPF, by prompt 


3. ARNPF., 1948, p. 21. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 39. 

Such NA Police Forces as those based in Ibadan also had their own Bands 
for official and public entertainment. 

4. NPM., vol. 3, no. 5, March 1950, p. 13. 
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action and courage saved many lives when a canoe on its way from 
Lagos to Porto Novo capsized in August 1939. This canoe which 
contained nineteen persons in all sank after a collision with a 
moored lighter in rough waters. Most of the female passengers 
could not swim. Asamowei who was on duty nearby heard the 
screams of the women and rushed to the scene ‘fully clothed*. Single- 
handed, he rescued all the passengers except two—a man and a 
woman—who were believed drowned. For carrying out this brave 
rescue operation at night Asamowei received the Police Medal 
for Gallantry. 5 

But for the prompt assistance given by Lance Corporal Ajayi 
lEko and the Nigerian fishermen at Victoria Beach, Lagos, E. P. 
Pascoe, a European, would have lost his life in February 1941. 
Alerted by the screams of Mrs Pascoe, Ajayi Eko, who was in charge 
of the NPF post at Victoria Beach, rushed to the rescue of her 
drowning husband. With the assistance of two fishermen Ajayi 
/>Eko brought Pascoe to the shore where he revived him, as he w as 
^un conscio us, by__means of artificial respiration. Consequently, 
Ajayi Eko joined the distinguished group of the recipients of the 
Medal for Gallantry. 6 

The life of yet another European in Lagos was saved through the 
courage of a member of the NPF in July 1946. This time the Medal 
for Gallantry went to a third class constable—Julius Ashaohi of the 
Harbour Police section. In an attempt to board a ship near Apapa 
Wharf at night, H. J. Broadbent fell into the strong ebb tide which 
could have carried him into the ocean. With an injured knee Broad- 
bent was in imminent danger. Having learnt of Broadbent’s plight 
while on patrol, Ashaolu immediately went to Broadbent’s assistance 
by holding the latter between the ship and the wharf. That venture 
would have resulted in crushing death for both had the ship swung 
to the wharf before they were rescued by Nigerian workers nearby. 7 

There was a common element in the rescue operations along the 
Qua river at Atimbo, the Victoria Beach and the Apapa Wharf. In 
each of these c^4es the courage of the policemen involved was 
sig nifican tly supplemented by the ready help offered by the people 
who happened to be present. By their cooperation on those occa- 
ions, the police and members of the public reduced the degree of 




5. The Nigeria Gazette , vol. 26, no. 79,14 Dec. 1939, p. 802. 

6. The Nigeria Gazette, vol. 28, no. 30, 5 June 1941, p. 280. 

7. ARNPF., 1946, p. 8. 
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loss of life and property. It is conceivable that more instances 
[ of such co-operation, though not recorded, took place in other parts 
of the country. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF FRICTION 

There were however other oc casions of frictio n between the police 
and members of the public. Most of these cases for a variety of 
reasons were perhaps not reported for official action. However, the 
cases officially or publicly noted indicated a few major sources of 
friction in the relations between the police and the people among 

whom they lived andjyoiked___ 

i In thft^fwn-way traffir. of police-public relation) , the sources of 
friction did not lie in one direction. There were the police complaints 
against the public andThe public complaints against the police. 


, POLICE COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE PUBLIC 

<■ 

‘Red tape’ prevents or tends to prevent Nigerian policemen and 
women from expressing opinions on aspects of their work except 
through official or semi-official channels. Through such sources it 
is possible to ascertain their views on the problems which they 
encountered in dealing with the public. Two members of the NPF 
did so semi-officially in March 1965. 

Detective Corporal Ahmadu Anivbassa brought a charge of 
/di scour tesy against members of the public. He observed that 
/Nigerians who wanted the police to be courteous to them failed to 
reciprocate. Instead, they regarded the polic&ns enemies. In parti¬ 
cular, he found nyri orists usually r ude whenever the police tried to 
enforce traffic regulations. Similar reports of dis court esy, he said, 
/tfere given by the police engaged in cond ucting s ea rches and m aking 
routine inquiries. 8 / 

Constable Edwin Nweke brought similar sO mplaints of incivility 
against members of the public. According to him, the worst 
offenders were the members of the Bench and Bar. He particularly 
disliked their ridiculing NPF personnel in the law courts as t his co st 
thejatter pr estige and enc ouraged people with cr iminal charges to 
adopt a similar attitude. Constables of Nweke’s type did not dislike 
well-meaning correction. They preferred that such be done ‘politely’ 


A 


8. NPM., vol. 12, do. 4, March 1965. p. 29. 
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..and where possible ‘through appropriate channels’ and not before 
Jl the public gaze. Nweke believed strongly that the partnership 
between the Police, Bench and Bar in enforcing justice should extend 
to such matters of decorum. 9 

The NPF personnef~who shared the views of Anivbassa and 
Nweke did not expect too much from the public, but the public 
expected far more from the police. Correspondingly, they brought 
more charges against the police. 

PUBLIC COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE POLICE 

In a short list of serious public complaints against the police the 
ch arges of ru thlessness, brutality and the_us£_Qf violence rank high. 
In such matters members of the public tended to have a long 
memory. History in this respect was not always on the side of the 
police. Their past activities were decidedly against them. 

Even a former Acting Head of the NPF appreciated that fact in 
his letter to the Chief Secretary to the Government on 21 August 
1944. The Acting Police Commissioner recalled the hostility which 
the police had acquired from their previous association with such 
unpopular measures as tax assessment and collection, th^r employ¬ 
ment as escorts to administrative officers in the attempts to settle 
boundary disputes and inter-village unrest and similar engagements. 
- ~jThe police past in Nigeria was also associated with a/Teign of 
terror, particularly during the nineteenth century. The record of the 
early twentieth century had a similar stain. 

Writing in a semi-official journal, a Nigerian policeman in June 
1952 explained his observations as a schoolboy in 1925. Although 
he referred particularly to the attitude of his own people towards 
the ‘policemen’ of the period 1919-29, his observations confirmed 
their early association with a reign of terror. Lance-Corporal A. 
Egwueke in 1925 was a pupil at a rural school near Okpuala in 
Owerri division where two villages had been involved in a land 
dispute. 

^ To control unrest there, the government had sent a patrol party 
comprising soldiers and policemen. From the viewpoint of 
Egwueke’s people there was no distinction between the police and 
the troops. To them, these government forces were one and the 
same —ndi okpa egbe (armed policemen) 


9. Ibid. 
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On their approach, the headmaster of Egwueke’s school allowed 
pupils and teachers alike to take to their heels and seek safety in the 
nearby bush. Even before the patrol party arrived, Egwueke’s 
people had abandoned their homes and escaped with their children 
to the neighbouring villages for fear that the expected armed men 
would destroy life and property. Looking back, Egwueke observed: 

t ‘Constables of those days were not looked upon as friends of the 

| 

public as is the case today, but were highly dreaded and reg arded 
as u nappro achable’. 10 

Not only were the members of the early police forces of modern 
Nigeria associated with a^reign of terror they were also charged 
withvbrutalitv. In some cases such charges could not be denied. 

The case of Rex v. George Dianyi (1933) was a clear example of 
police brutality which shocked the NPF and the government. 
Police Constable Dianyi was sentenced to seven years imprisonment 
and at first required to pay five injured persons a compensation of 
£60 with the alternative of six additional months of imprisonment. 
The government and the NPF considered this case ‘dreadful’, though 
exceptional, and later agreed to pay £120 as compensation to the 
victims. 11 

.. - While serving at Afikpo, Constable Dianyi had instructions to 
investigate a m urder case at Umu Awara. On reaching there, he 
rounded up five suspects and applied the techniques of the third 
degree in his attempts to obtain a confession. For this purpose he- 

to the wrist with- a 

s tring . The suspects remained in that position for several nights. In 
the process four of them lost the use of their fingers and hands; the 
fifth did not suffer any permanent injury. 12 

Inspector-General Duncan was probably right in regarding the 
Dinayi case of 1933 as a rare example of p olice br utality during such 
criminal investigations. In the next three decades when the charge 
was repeated by sections of the public it was in a different context. 
In July and October 1963 the Daily Times and the Nigerian Morning 

10. A. Egwueke, ‘Old Police Constables’ in NPM., vol. 4, no. 6, June 1952, p. 11. 

11. CSO. 26, File 28537. 

The Acting Secretary, Southern Provinces, to the Chief Secretary, 20 January 
1933. 

The Chief Secretary to the Secretary, Southern Provinces, 28 January 1933. 
The Acting Secretary, Southern Provinces, to the Chief Secretary, 27 March 
1933. 

Duncan to the Chief Secretary, 13 May 1933. 

12. Ibid. 
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Post carried complaints about the brutality of members of the 
NPF. 13 The Joint Action Committee (JAQ of Nigerian Trade 
Unions added its weight to such charges in November 1963 and 
considered such police brutality ‘a shame to a republican Nigeria*. 

In a clear reference to the NPF’s active involvement in stopping 
the demonstrations connected with workers’ strikes between 1945 
and 1963, the JAC pleaded that the NPF ‘need no longer represent 
the colonial toga of blood thirsty, Nazi-type troopers’. 14 Admit¬ 
tedly, the JAC charges of police brutality during such workers’ 
strikes were exaggerated. They, however, revealed an important 
factor in the attitude of the aggrieved workers to the police. To 
correct that public image of the police as agents of a reign of terror, 
Ezekiel-Hart, the NPF Public Relations Officer, in September 1964 
appealed to all NPF personnel for restraint. 13 
n , / r^’ Besides the charges of police brutal ity and rut hlessn ess, sections 
/of the Nigerian public drew particular attention to c orrupti on in the 
Lpolice forces. Once more the main target of pubh^Tcrilicism was 
the NPF, though the local police forces could hardly claim a cleaner 
record in this respect. 

The federal government admitted that some of the^harges of 
coiTuplion made against the NPF were justified. In August 1955 
Chief Secretary Grey informed Parliament that between 1 January 
1952 and 31 March 1955,117 members of the NPF had been convicted 'j 
of_cpmuption,-stealing, false pretences and "‘other ofiences of ) 
Wfishpnesty*. 16 

Among members of the NPF, trafjfc prolicemen bore the brunt of 
the public allegations of police corruption. 17 Although not the only 
^ ’ offenders, traffic policemen easily dramatized the problem. S. L. 
** s Akintola (Oshun West) in March 1955 recalled the case of a traffic 
policeman who, he said, had volunteered to work without pay when 
faced with the alternative of termination owing to retrenchment 
during World War II. 18 Ayo Rosiji (Egba East) in April 1961 
substantiated his charge of bribery and corruption against traffic 

13. Daily Times, 19 July 1963. 

Nigerian Morning Post, 21 October 1963. 

14. Daily Times, 15 November 1963. 
yi5. NPM., vol. 12, no. 2, Sept. 1964, p. 8. 

16. HRD., 20 August 1955, p. 143. 

>>-17. Daily Times, 18 May 1964. 

“ Sunday Times, 19 June 1964 ; 20 and 27 June 1965. 

Nigerian Morning Post , 12 November 1963. 

18. HRD., 23 March 1955, p. 506. 
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policemen with the case of a former West regiopdl minister who, 
during a tour, had caught a policeman taking aj fefribe red-hande d. 19 

The House of Representatives which often championed the cause 
of policemen with legitimate grievances also became the main 
springboard for launching attacks on police corruption. Some 
Members of Parliament who made or heard these charges of 
corruption against the police proposed ways of correcting such 
malpractices. 

yin March 1957, J. I. G. Onyia (Asaba) and S. J. Mariere (Urhobo 
East) wanted Parliament to dispense with the services of the motor 
traffic branch of the NPF which, according to them, had exposed 
itself to bribery and corruption and thus lowered the prestige of the 
force. To restore that prestige, they proposed that the government 
set up a Special Constabulary from the ranks of senior civil servants, 
federal and regional ministers of state, legislators and ‘other 
personalities’. The government, however, did not consider their 
proposals practical. 20 

During the same debate in 1957 the government rejected the 
proposal made by C. O. Komolafe (Ilesha) that it ‘arrange a way by 
which the C.I.D. men were disguised and ... go round the country’ 
to check and apprehend traffic offenders. 21 That however became 
one of the functions of the ‘X-Squad’ formed in 1963. 

Had Komolafe’s proposal in 1957 been accepted by the govern¬ 
ment, it would have involved the setting up of a CID branch which, 
among other things, would have been entrusted with the task of 
policing the police. Such a body would have been required to act on 
information supplied against the police by members of the public. 
But how sound would such a procedure have been ? 

In March 1955, S. L. Akintola (Oshun West) had seen no merit in 
taking a charge of corruption or other complaint against a policeman 
to a member of the NPF to redress. He saw a lot wrong in the 
existing procedure which required members of the public with 
complaints against NPF personnel to pass through the lower ranks. 

19. HRD ., 11 April 1961, column 1222. The action taken was not disclosed. 

20. HRD., 19 March 1957, pp. 520-24. 

21. Ibid., pp. 525-6. Komolafe was not the first to make a suggestion of this 
kind. During the debate in the Western House of Assembly on 22 February 
1954, F. S. Edah (later Okotie-Eboh) had proposed, *. .. there should be a 
sort of C.I.D. branch within the Police Force mainly concerned with the 
duties of investigating the conduct of the policemen themselves. They 
should be exclusively for the policemen and not for the members of the 
public'. 
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He believed that if public complaints against the superior police 
officers were channelled through the lower ranks, the latter would 
be too frightened to take proper action. Nor did he see how justice 
could be obtained in favour of the public as long as institutional 
loyalties in the police establishment were maintained. He dis¬ 
tinguished between the bureaucratic requirement of making a formal 
statement of complaints to the police against the police and the 
public desire for its adequate consideration. He was not sure that 
such desires would be met under such a procedure. 22 

A. Enahoro (Ishan East) had other ideas in March 1952. His main 
complaint against policemen lay in their alleged involvement in 
burglary cases. To guard against such incidents, Enahoro proposed 
that all NPF ‘recruits’ should be sent overseas for training instead of 
the Police Colleges at Ikeja and Kaduna. He believed strongly that 
such a procedure would avoid contacts with and contamination by 
the ‘old Sergeants who are steeped in corruption*. 23 

Even if Enahoro’s charge were true, contacts with the ‘Sergeants’ 
could not have been avoided during service. The venue of the 
training of recruits was therefore immaterial. It is however significant 
that Enahoro then singled out for his attack the role of the ‘Sergeants’ 
whose frustrations through stagnation in the NPF have already 
been referred to in chapter seven of this study. 

The federal government during the early 1950’s did not accept 
proposed remedies based on the grounds that police corruption 
stemmed from their poor wages and poor working conditions. 
Instead, Arthur Prest, the federal Minister of Communications in 
March 1952, attributed police corruption to public corruption. ‘The 
inducement always comes from the public’, Prest observed, ‘and it 
is the public that gets these young men into trouble by asking them 
to go out of their way to do things which normally they would not 
have done’. 24 

When the federal government stuck to this line and allegations of 
police corruption increased, J. Chukwu (Awgu South) and R. B. K. 
Okafor (Owerri West) asked Parliament in August 1960 to authorize 
a commission of inquiry into the NPF to investigate allegations of 
maladministration, corruption and methods of promotion. They 
revealed that the Aba Ex-Policemen’s Association which had 


22. HRD., 23 March 1955, p. 506. 

23. HRD. t 28 March 1952, p. 659. 

24. Ibid., p. 661. 
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demanded such an inquiry since June 1960 was willing to give 
evidence before the proposed commission. 23 

In presenting the federal government’s case for rejecting the 
above proposal, Prime Minister Balewa disclosed that the Secretary- 
General of the Aba Ex-Policemen’s Association had been a former 
member of the NPF who was dismissed after conviction for cor¬ 
ruption. Chukwu immediately withdrew his motion ‘in view of the 
explanations given by the Prime Minister’. 26 

Another rejected proposal demanded the formation of an ‘Anti- 
Bribery Movement* whose activities would be extended to the NPF. 
B. U. Nzeribe (Orlu West) and K. Ezera (Bende East)—the main 
sponsors of this idea in April 1961—failed to get the backing of the 
federal government. 27 

M. Usuman Sarki, Sardaunan Bida and federal Minister of 
Internal Affairs, indicated the views of his government on the pro¬ 
posal for launching an Anti-Bribery Movement under its auspices. 
Despite its interest in stamping out bribery and corruption from the 
body-politic, the federal government in April 1961 was unwilling to 
adopt a stand different from that already indicated by Arthur Prest 
in March 1952. According to Usuman Sarki: 

This Government believes that the first line of defence against this evil does 
not lie in police forces and CID, but in the hearts of you and me and every 
other citizen. The problem is moral. Its solution requires the strengthening 
of the individual’s moral courage to the point where he says to himself and 
to the world: ‘I will neither offer nor seek nor receive bribe*. 

The NPF, he continued, was the ‘second line* of defence and added 
that no ‘third force’ was needed. The members of Parliament agreed 
and noted ‘with satisfaction the determination of the Federal 
Government to use existing legal machinery to combat bribery and 
corruption and to co-operate with any popular movement directed 
towards the same end*. 28 

The establishment of the X-Squad in May 1963 therefore seemed 
to indicate a change of policy which implied that the problem of 
bribery and corruption was no longer a ‘moral* one. The composi¬ 
tion of the X-Squad was a closely-guarded secret. It was therefore 

25. HRD., 16 Aug. 1960, columns 2451-54. 

26. Ibid., columns 2459*61. 

27. HRD., 11 April 1961, columns 1203-1216. 

28. Ibid., columns 1218,1219,1229. 
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in some respects a phantom squad. It partly explained why federal 
Minister Olarewaju told Parliament in August 1963 that ‘Members 
of the “X” Squad are everywhere, even in this House*. 29 

The Squad acquired considerable popularity and public attention 
when it was known that it was no respecter of persons. In November 
1963, the Nigerian Morning Post commented: ‘When the police 
started arresting the police, we felt they were doing the right thing 
because corruption, in our view, cannot be stamped out unless the 
force which is employed to stamp it out is itself incorruptible’. 30 

After a very promising beginning, the X-Squad suddenly dis¬ 
appeared much to the chagrin of the public. 31 Conceivably, the 
X-Squad proved an Awkward Squad to some members of the NPF 
and this could explain why its decline was as dramatic as its origin. 
Truly, of the X-Squad it can be said: it promised much but achieved 
little. 

The sudden decline of the X-Squad both in popular appeal and 
effectiveness after 1964 seemed to have justified the federal govern¬ 
ment’s earlier contention that in the final analysis the issue of bribery 
and corruption was a moral one. Basically, the eradication of bribery 
and corruption in any community depends on the reaction of 
enlightened public opinion. To th at extent, an incorruptible society 
breeds incorrup tib le police . The reverse is also uncomfortably true. 

The evidence adduced so far has shown that the problem of bribery 
and corruption in the NPF was not necessarily a post-independence 
phenomenon. There is no convincing relationship between this 
phenomenon and the Nigerianization of the gazetted ranks of the 
NPF from the late 1950’s. 

That the charge of police corruption however agitated public 
opinion more seriously after independence can be understood. The 
energies which arose from the long struggle for independence found 
new activities after October 1960 in a more critical appraisal of the 
role of the institutions of government which Nigerians inherited 

29. HRD., 1 August 1963, column 2389. 

30. Nigerian Morning Post, 12 November 1963. 

31. Ibid. Soon after its sudden disappearance the NPM reported: ‘A section 
in this Department [Central C1D] formerly known by the fearsome title 
‘X’ Squad now wishes to be known as 'Special Enquiry Bureau*. 
We are sure this is better for all concerned, at least the new title is less heart¬ 
rending’. 

See NPM., vol. 13, no. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1965, p. 32. 

For its re-appearance as ‘X-Squad* in Lagos in 1969 see Morning Post , 
8 March 1969. 
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from their colonial past. They were not satisfied with the mere 
inheritance of the colonial model of such an institution as the 
NPF. After independence, they wanted to be sure that the main 
police institution of the country would be a cleaner and more 
efficient establishment than it was in the colonial era. 

The members of the public were not alone in imposing that test 
of performance on the NPF during the transitional period from 
colonialism to independence. In 1962 Balewa considered the NPF 
as ‘one of the country’s excellent heritages from British rule’. 32 
That judgment was based on the high hopes which he had enter¬ 
tained three years previously. In his 1959 Christmas Message to 
the NPF, Balewa had observed: 


This is the last year that we are celebrating Christinas as a dependent terri¬ 
tory. The New Year will usher in an independent Nigeria, and my thoughts 
are naturally concentrated at this time on those checks and balances as 
manifested in our various institutions and organisations, particularly the 
Nigeria Police, without which democracy cannot work. If you discharge 
your multifarious duties with a sense of self-detachment, honesty and in an 
incorruptible manner, though you will be faced with an ever increasing 
burden, you will no doubt derive satisfaction that Nigeria will come to 
look on you as a friend and guide in her hour of need, and you will be accor¬ 
ded a place of honour in the history of this great country. 33 

Two years after Nigeria’s independence Balewa, prematurely, 
appeared quite satisfied that the NPF had measured up to his 
expectations as reflected in the Christmas Message of 1959. Other 
Nigerians thought differently. 

Those who were not immediately satisfied examined the record 
of the NPF over a longer period and considered wider subjects 
involving police-public relations. In looking back to the NPF’s 
record of the 1950’s they found a continuation, up to the early 
1960’s, of another important source of friction between the police 
and the public—the lack of courtesy shown by the police in dis¬ 
charging such duties as traffic control, making arrests and taking 
statements. They noticed that the position had not improved after 
the emphasis on good manners and fair play placed by leading 
government officials in their Christmas Messages to the NPF 


32. NPM., vol. 10, no. 1, July 1962, p. 19. 

33. NPM., vol. 8, no. 3, Dec. 1959, p. 29. 
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personnel during the 1950’s. 34 That there was a lot more to be done 
in this field was stressed by Ezekiel-Hart in September 1964. 35 

During the same period, Nigerians wanted the removal of another 
major pre-independenre^source of poor co-operation between the 
police and the public. fThe time wasted by witnesses in police cases 
helped to diminish the willingness of members of the public in 
matters which required their assistance and co-operation. During 
the 1930’s, the NPF itself had noticed such a strong tendency in the 
Hausa-speaking parts of Northern Nigeria, 36 but this phenomenon 
was applicable to other parts of Nigeria even in a later period.j 
f In his radio broadcast of June 1951, Acting Police Commissioner 
S. P. George cited the examples of witnesses who had been called 
nineteen times to testify before the law courts without being heard 
on any of these occasions. This, in his view, justified the ‘complete 
apathy rather than active obstruction* on the part of the public 
in police investigations. He however wanted this corrected to secure 
better police-public relations. Such a reform he considered essential 
as ‘the Police are the public and the public are the Police’. 3 ] 

In his radio talk, Acting Police Commissipner George however 
failed to explain sufficiently to the public [the limitations of the 
police in matters affecting the time wasted by prosecution witnesses^ 
These limitations had to be cleared before meaningful reforms could 
be undertaken, but the hands of the police appeared to have been 
tied. 

^><fTie police aspects of cases brought for trial in the law courts 
cohered only their investigation and prosecution. Unlike the 
members of the Bench, the police and their witnesses usually have 
no real say in determining the pace at which such trials should go and 
the time-table to be adopted in their disposal. They are therefore not 
in a convenient position to prevent the delays which prosecution 
witnesses consider intolerable.^ 

Such factors help to explain the continuation of pre-independence 
grievances which stemmed from the experiences of police witnesses. 

34. NPM., vol. 4, no. 4, December 1951, p. 2. 

NPM., vol. 7, no. 3, December 1957, p. 13. 

35. NPM., vol. 12, no. 2, September 1964, p. 8. 

36. ARNPF., 1938, p. 15. 

37. NPM., vol. 4, no. 5, March 1952, pp. 29-30. This talk was given on 
6 June 1951. 

^38. JInspector-General K. Selem stressed these aspects in an interview he gave the 
x —•' Nigeria representative of Drum. See The police and the public' in Drum 
(Nigeria Edition), May 1969. 
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However, members of the NPF had no such excuse for the survival 
of another major pre-1960 source of friction between the police and 
the public, [in their attempts to exaggerate evidence in order to\ 
secure conviction, the police discouraged co-operation between them , 
and the public. To avoid the consequences of such behaviour, 
Ezeldel-Hart in March 1965 emphasized that the police were 
‘prosecutors not persecutors’ and advised the NPF personnel that 
since they were ‘not judges or magistrates’ they should beAir and 
impartial in the presentation of cases before the law courts. 3 .? 

In condemning such an abuse of office, Ezeldel-Hart re-echoed a 
theme stressed much earlier by Chief Justice John Verity. During 
his Christmas Message to the NPF in 1953, the latter had drawn the 
attention of the police to the importance of an honest performance 
of their duties to the public and the law courts: 


Judges and Magistrates are not unmindful of the difficulties with which 
the Police are faced, more especially in a world of progress and unrest, nor 
of the high qualities of industry, intelligence and integrity which are necessary 
in order that such difficulties may be overcome. We are not unmindful 
of the temptations by which the Police officer is daily beset nor of the strength 
of character essential to their resistance. This above all is the great test 
The policeman upon whose integrity the public and the Courts can implicitly 
rely in all circumstances is an asset to his country beyond all else. There are 
thousands of such in the Police Force of Nigeria, but unfortunately there 
are the black sheep also and it is those who stand out and catch the eye only 
too often. 40 


The learned Chief Justice was perhaps right in reckoning that only 
a few policemen failed to pass the ‘great test’ which he and the other 
members of the Bench had set the police. Let alone the numbers, the 
effect of such malpractices on police-public relations among / 
predominantly illiterate people who were either too ignorant to fight / 
for their rights or too poor to engage in costly and prolonged! 
litigation cannot be under-estimated. ; 

Even without the masses going that far, members of the NPF 
occasionally found such ‘black sheep’ in their midst. Writing in a 
semi-official journal in March 1965, Detective Constable Benjamin 
Folorunsho observed: 


39. NPM., vol. 12, no. 4, March 1965, p. 4. 

40. NPM., vol, 5, no. 4, December 1953, p. 13. 
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1 Incidents have been reported where policemen have been involved in private/ 
disputes which have led to fighting, and they have attempted to use theirl 
official position to accuse the other parties of assaults on the police. This! 
can shake public confidence in the good and efficient Police Force which the | 
early pioneers laboured so hard to build. 41 

THE POLICE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICES 1953-64 

Aware of the increasing importance of police-public relations, the 
NPF made special arrangements for dealing with such questions 
only within the third decade of its establishment. Between 1953 and 
1954 the NPF created the post of Public Relations Officer who 
would attend to ‘the welfare of Police in Lagos’. 42 In time, the 
Police Public Relations Office became the main link between the 
NPF and the public, particularly in matters affecting the press. 
Because of such links, this officer based in Lagos was able to handle 
any complaints which involved police-public relations. 

The most unsatisfactory aspects of the 1953-54 arrangement lay in 
the absence of any comparable offices at the regional and provincial 
commands of the NPF for the next decade. The main channel open 
to the public in the various provinces before 1964 lay through the 
petitions and similar correspondence addressed to the provincial 
headquarters of the NPF. 

Better arrangements for police-public relations at regional and 
provincial levels developed under the inspector-generalship of L. O. 
Edet. In his nation-wide radio announcement on 8 May 1964 Edet 
explained the steps he had taken to improve police-public relations. 

Under his scheme, regional Police Public Relations Offices were 
set up at Kaduna, Enugu, Ibadan and Benin besides the Lagos office 
at Lion Building. These and their provincial branch offices headed 
by officers of gazetted ranks were entrusted with the task of handling 
all ‘genuine public complaints’ brought against the members of the 
NPF. Under the same arrangement, the various police stations 
continued to handle other public complaints about crime, law and 
order. 43 

These changes brought about a re-organization of the former 
Police Public Relations Office in Lagos which after May 1964 
became the Press Office headed by the Police Press Officer who 
linked the headquarters with the regional Police-Public Relations 

41. NPM., vol. 12, no. 4, March 1965, p. 29. 

42. ARNPF., 1953-4, p. 37. 

43. NPM., vol. 12, no. 1, June 1964, p. 24. 
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Offices. In this capacity, he handled the press and publicity work of 
the NPF. 44 

edet’s police-public relations scheme: a critical analysis 

Edet’s police-public relations scheme had merits and demerits. It 
marked an important step in the improvement of the NPF’s police- 
public relations machinery at the regional and provincial levels and 
impressed on the members of the public the NPF’s increasing 
awareness of their long-expressed anxieties over this matter. There 
was also the debit side of the account. 

The short-comings of Edet’s scheme were equally important. It 
tried to tackle the problem bureaucratically without emphasizing 
the importance of the human element. Under Edet’s scheme, not 
every police station or post, as such, was a police-public relations 
office. Hence, there would be millions of villagers who in places of 
difficult transportation or through ignorance could not make their 
complaints known to the provincial and regional Police-Public 
Relations offices. An ideal solution would require every policeman 
or woman to behave as a mobile police-public relations officer who 
would practise good police-public relations and not merely record 
and investigate public complaints against the police. 

Edet’s scheme revealed that till 1965, if not much later, the NPF 
did not see the likelihood of injustice in requiring the police to 
investigate and decide complaints against the police. That was the 
force of S. L. Akintola’s comments in Parliament on 23 March 
1955. His stand on that issue was backed by an eminent juridical 
opinion expressed outside Nigeria. The basic principle of justice 
which Lord Campbell, the Chief Justice of Britain, expressed in 1852 
was no less applicable to Nigeria much later. Chief Justice Campbell 
had maintained: 

It is of the last importance that the maxim that no man is to be a judge 
in his own cause should be held sacred. And that is not to be confined to a 
cause in which be is a party, but applies to a cause in which he has an inte¬ 
rest 4 * 

Judged by Lord Campbell’s timeless sacred principle, Edet’s scheme 
and others based on it seemed discredited. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Quoted by Prof. A. L. Goodhart, Q.C., University College, Oxford, in 
The ( London) Times , 15 Aug. 1969. Lord Campbell expressed this view in 
Dimes v. Grand Junction Canal Co. (1852). 
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Seen in this light, Edet’s scheme failed to resolve the long-standing 
conflicts which arose from adopting the professional and non¬ 
professional approaches to the delicate matter of establishing a 
mutually satisfactory machinery for handling public complaints 
against the police. The public understandably feared that in 
complaints made against the police the latter would emphasize only 
their own professional angle. The public, therefore, stressed 
independence and wanted to see justice done. For their part, the 
police justifiably feared that an independent tribunal, set up to 
handle such complaints, would take away from the superior police 
officers their important disciplinary role over the junior ranks. They, 
therefore, resented the idea of an independent tribunal as a potential 
source of loss of police morale. Their own concern over the adverse 
effects of loss of morale stemmed from consciousness of the fact that, 
generally, the police present an easy target for malicious complaints 
by members of the public. Moreover, the police believed that, by 
virtue of their training, they alone had the professional qualifications 
needed for investigating and correcting public complaints affecting 
their work. 

However, as a method of securing the discipline of erring 
policemen, the avenue for redress under Edet’s scheme was 
inadequate. The other alternatives for securing police discipline in 
conflicts with the public through the law courts’ control and 
guidance, the force of enlightened public opinion, free and fair press 
criticism, concepts of right and wrong imposed by religion and the 
lessons learnt during the period of police training seemed more 
re-assuring. 

Edet’s scheme did not provide for the redress of police grievances 
against the public. The omission is, however, understandable in 
view of the practical difficulties which beset attempts to work out 
even a modest reform programme including this aspect. 

Such problems in Nigeria were complicated by the double stan¬ 
dards which most people adopted in their relations with the police. 
C. O. Okonkwo was right in his observation that such double 
standards in Nigeria extended to people who criticised police 
corruption but were themselves willing to corrupt the police to have 
things their way. 46 

The task of correcting such public attitudes towards the police 
46. C. O. Okonkwo, The police and the public in Nigeria , London, 1966, pp. 6-7. 
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undoubtedly required more than police schemes to improve the 
NPFs relations with their fellow Nigerians. More than the police, 
the authorities in charge of public education have a part to play in 
this matter by encouraging a proper and wider understanding of 
the fact ‘that the police were merely a section of the public doing 
what any member of the public might do, with the only difference 
that they were paid to do it*. 47 

There is more to it than that. The community which enjoys the 
benefits of the police service is duty-bound to co-operate with those 
who perform such valuable tasks. Otherwise, as in Nigeria, the 
complaints which such NPF personnel as Anivbassa and Nweke 
made against members of the public could multiply to the dis¬ 
advantage of the police and the public. 

There were equally important aspects of reducing the degree of 
conflict with the public which Edet’s scheme failed to consider. At 
least in its 1964-65 form, Edet’s scheme concentrated on how to deal 
with complaints after conflicts between the public and the police 
had arisen not on how to prevent them. 

Edet’s scheme again failed to take the initiative in educating the 
public to maximize the degree of its co-operation with the police. 
For such co-operation, a bridge of confidence and understanding— 
not an atmosphere of distrust, misunderstanding, fear, intimidation 
and the like—had to be built and regularly maintained. His scheme 
provided an important span in that bridge so far as the NPF was 
concerned but ignored the other equally desirable structures. 

In the first place, Edet’s scheme did not adequately exploit 
publicity as a means of increasing co-operation between the NPF 
and the public. The NPF failed to use all the resources of such 
mass communication media as radio and television to its full 
advantage. It thereby ignored the useful opportunities of explaining 
to Nigerian audiences through feature programmes and talks, 
translated into the main Nigerian languages, the various aspects of 
its work and the need for better police-public relations. Such 
programmes would have provided the NPF with the chance of 
removing any bogey or misunderstanding concerning its work. In 
particular, the NPF would have used such avenues to re-emphasize 
to the public that the police are required to enforce all laws whether 

47. United Nations, 1963 Seminar on the role of the police In the protection of 
Human Rights, Canberra, Australia, 29 April—13 May 1963, p. 53. This 
will be briefly cited as The UN Police Seminar (1963). 
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or not they are popular without having any direct power to make 
or alter them. 

Secondly, the ‘Police Week* scheme already practised with some 
success in Singapore could have been adapted to suit Nigerian needs 
so as to improve co-operation between the police and the public. 
During such a week, once a year, members of the public in Singapore 
were free to visit all police stations for information on all aspects of 
police work. 4 * In Nigeria, quarterly or half-yearly meetings of this 
kind would have been adequate. The advantages of promoting 
wider and better understanding between the police and the public 
under such a scheme far outweigh the obvious disadvantages of 
exposing the police establishment to persons with criminal intent. 

Thirdly, any scheme seeking to increase co-operation between 
the police and the public deserved to take into consideration an 
adequate police training programme which would emphasize the 
study of the society which the police were employed to serve. For 
the NPF, training of that kind would include not only the general 
and specialist police courses taught at the Police Colleges, Refresher 
Course Schools and other police institutions abroad but also such 
subjects as theoretical and applied psychology, social welfare, 
political science, ethics, sociology and history—to mention only a 
few. 

Their teachers need not always be professional police officers. 
Rather than spend all their training periods in exclusive police 
institutions—with the exception of the Leadership Training (Man 
O’ War Bay) Course at Kurra Falls—they could benefit from long 
or short study-sessions in the more open atmosphere provided by 
the universities and social welfare centres. Among other benefits, 
such a wider experience could help to eliminate traces of the ‘police 
mentality* acquired at the more or less secluded police training 
centres. • 

The educational attainments of the NPF personnel and the 
prestige of the force would have been considerably improved by 
other means. Singapore provided another useful guide through its 
Police Cadet Corps introduced in 1961 and made open to students on 
a voluntary basis in order to promote better police-public relations. 49 
With the closing of the Samari School in Northern Nigeria in 1964, 

48. The UN Police Seminar (1963), p. 56. 

49. Ibid. 
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the introduction of a Police Cadet Corps in Nigerian secondary 
schools and higher institutions of learning would have prepared 
students for the Cadet Sub-Inspectorate Scheme in larger numbers 
besides giving the NPF more prestige in the eyes of the public. 

The importance of the public responsibility resting upon the 
police demands not only adequate training but also proper selection 
to obtain persons of the right calibre. 50 Chapter seven of the present 
study has shown that the NPF had emphasized both aspects. There 
is however no doubt that its training programme since the 1930’s 
had been too narrowly planned and executed. Neither Edet nor his 
immediate predecessors satisfactorily attempted to link that aspect 
of the police service with police-public relations. 

Fourthly, Edet’s scheme did not appreciate how friction with the 
public could be minimized or increased by the policeman’s attitude 
to his work. Chapter seven has also shown that membership of the 
NPF was often regarded as a career for the individual lather than 
as a service to the community. 

Except the latter role were adequately emphasized, the police 
would show more interest in bringing people into the prisons to 
receive commendation, medals and personal promotion instead of 
endeavouring to keep them out of such penal institutions. That 
there is a need to strike a balance here is suggested by the readiness 
of some NPF personnel to exaggerate evidence in order to secure 
convictions by the law courts. The solutions to the problems ably 
outlined by Chief Justice Verity and Police Public Relations Officer 
Ezekiel-Hart could be attempted through a re-adjusted training 
programme for the members of the NPF. 

It is, however; not being suggested here that the NPF personnel 
were uniformly selfish in the performance of their duties. Far from 
it. The present work has provided several examples of NPF 
personnel who risked their lives in combating crime and in saving 
persons from drowning and similar incidents. 

Nevertheless, the same emphasis on membership of the NPF as a 
service to the Nigerian community could help to resolve the conflicts 
which arose from the charges of police terror, brutality, the use of 
such unethical standards as the third degree, the invasion of the 
privacy of the individual through excessive wire-tapping and other 


50. Ibid., p. 49. 
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investigative techniques pursued for the sole purpose of securing 
convictions. 

Such practices left unchecked had the tendency of multiplying to 
the utter disadvantage of fundamental human rights, and could 
hardly be left under the protection of the less publicized 'Judges 
Rules’ 31 for the guidance of the Police, Bar and Bench. In a largely 
illiterate society such as Nigeria’s it is unrealistic to expect the 
citizens to safeguard their fundamental human rights adequately 
with such Judges Rules. 

It may be argued that by avoiding such unethical investigative 
techniques as the third degree the public would suffer from the 
inadequate prevention, detection and punishment of crime. It is 
however possible to distinguish between a legitimate use of such 
powers to secure these socially desirable objectives and their misuse 
to enthrone a reign of terror and conflict among the people. In all 
these respects, Edet’s scheme provided no adequate guidelines for 
the proper performance of police duties and the due protection of 
fundamental human rights. 

A further defect in Edet’s scheme lay in the absence of any 
proposals for resolving police-police conflicts which directly or 
indirectly affected police-public relations. His scheme did not 
appreciate the fact that the individual rights of the police have a 
major effect on their attitude to their work and their relations with 
the public. 

It is easy to understand the public need to prevent undue interests 
developing from the private enterprises of the NPF personnel where 
not specifically approved by the government. But as workers under 
the same economic system in Nigeria, policemen could not at the 
same time be denied the same salaries and other emoluments 
enjoyed by other employees with similar qualifications. 

The attitude of the federal government which up to 1965 debarred 
the members of the NPF and the local police forces from forming or 
joining trade unions for collective bargaining can also be understood, 
but it is not easy to see why the federal government discouraged them 
from establishing Police Associations subject to the disallowance of 
a strike. It may however be argued that such a restricted Police 
Association would have taken the teeth out of an organization of 
that kind. It would nevertheless have encouraged group solidarity 

51. For the details of these Rules see Okonkwo, opxit., pp. 350-356. 
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and mutual co-operation in such matters as giving legal aid to needy 
police officers and other ranks. 

Looking back to the complex nature of police-public conflicts 
in Nigeria and the limitations of the machinery set up by the 
authorities to resolve them, it is obvious that there was room for 
further development so as to enhance the prestige of the police and 
secure greater co-operation between them and the public. There is 
no doubt that such prestige, derived from the NPFs integrity and 
efficiency at home, was of crucial importance. The quality of its 
service performed for, and among, non-Nigerians was no less 
significant. 


Chapter 11 


THE NPF: INTERNATIONAL ROLE 

1930-65 


SERVICES TO THE WORLD 

Despite occasional friction with sections of the Nigerian public, 
the NPF established for itself and the country a high reputation 
abroad during its part-time and full-time services in war and peace. 
To that extent, the rise and development of the NPF were events of 
more than domestic significance. 

A world war and an internal dissension in an African state 
provided opportunities for the NPF to help in bringing peace to 
some troubled parts of the world. In Africa, the NPF provided 
training opportunities for members of the police forces of neigh¬ 
bouring territories. It cemented friendly relations with some of its 
neighbours and other countries in Africa through the tours of the 
Police Band and participation in the East-West Police Shooting 
Competition. As a member of Interpol from October 1960, the NPF 
undertook full-time police services for the wider world. 

The police forces which preceded the NPF concentrated on their 
own internal development and had fewer opportunities for serving 
outside Nigeria. The major example of such participation during 
the nineteenth century was the assistance given by the Armed Hausa 
Police of Lagos to its counterparts in the Gold Coast during the 
early 1870’s. World War I however compelled service by Nigerian 
policemen on a larger scale, but no separate detachment of Nigerian 
policemen was formed for service during World War I. The position 
during World War II was different in this respect. 

WAR-TIME SERVICE 

During World War II, the NPF provided a volunteer force—the 
Ninth (Police) Battalion of the Nigeria Regiment—for military 
service. Though a Police Battalion, it was commanded by military 
officers. This battalion, established in July 1940, comprised 15 
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officers and 568 NCO’s and constables. Under existing legislation, 
the members of the NPF were obliged to participate in military 
service with local and imperial troops but the government in this 
case decided to rely on voluntary service. 1 

In July 1946 when this Police Battalion returned from its service 
in Burma, Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes and other officers presented it 
with their Corps of Drums ‘to act as a lasting record and reminder 
to young African policemen in future years that many of their 
predecessors volunteered and served and fought with distinction 
many thousands of miles from their country’. During an impressive 
handing-over ceremony at the Parade Ground in Lagos on 18 June 
1946, the drums were received by the NPF authorities who later sent 
them to the Kaduna Police Training School ‘for safe keeping and 
use’. 2 

The NPF personnel won more laurels for their distinguished 
service during World War II. Between 1950-51, the government 
distributed over 3,600 ‘war medals’ to personnel who had served 
during World War II for twenty-eight days or more either as part 
of the NPF or the Royal West African Frontier Force. 3 

It is remarkable that the NPF provided such war-time service 
inside and outside Nigeria despite the fact that it was seriously 
under-staffed. The staff position became very desperate during the 
war when the NPF lost the services of eight Malayan officers who 
were released for war-time service. The strain was however lessened 
when thirteen officers were temporarily seconded to the NPF from 
the Metropolitan Police. 4 

THE EAST AND WEST AFRICAN POLICE SHOOTING COMPETITION 

Despite the legal obligation to serve with local and imperial troops, 
members of the NPF were by virtue of their training in drill and 
firearms in a convenient position to provide such emergency 
service. Local musketry and revolver courses and the inter-territorial 
police shooting competition provided more scope for such training. 
The East-West Police Shooting Competition begun in 1927 

1. HRD., 19 March 1953, p. 575. Statement by the Chief Secretary to the 
Government. 

2. ARNPF., 1946, p. 24. 

3. ARNPF., 1950-51, p. 7 The WAFF was known by this name from 1928. 

4. GALC., 5 March 1945, p. 62. 

LCD., 22 March 1946, p. 303. 
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provided training of this kind for Nigerian policemen. Its objectives 
as revealed by the National Rifle Association of Great Britain which 
conducted it were to encourage interest in target shooting and 
promote a healthy spirit of rivalry. 5 

The relevance of such training to the NPF was however queried 
by Commissioner King in October 1945. In a strongly worded letter 
to the Chief Secretary, King stated that the targets set at distances 
of 200, 300 and 400 yards during the Shooting Competition were of 
no practical value to any ‘modern Police [sic] Force’. He stressed 
that it was only in exceptional cases that the Police forces of British 
West Africa were required to use their rifles at such distances. In 
the case of the NPF the usual ranges set for its annual musketry 
course were 50 and 100 yards. In using firearms to deal with dis¬ 
turbances, he said, the NPF would have found it difficult to use such 
weapons at the distances of 300 and 400 yards. 

Commissioner King was further convinced that the Shooting 
Competition begun with such targets had some value only when the 
majority of the police forces of British West Africa were mainly 
semi-military in complexion. The old tradition, he affirmed, ought 
not to apply to the new colonial police forces which emphasized their 
police functions. He was therefore unwilling to send an NPF contin¬ 
gent to the East and West African Police Shooting Cup Competition 
except its target standards were modified. 

World War II caused a suspension of the Shooting Competition 
between 1941 and 1945 but it was resumed in 1946 under the same 
Regulations set in 1927 by the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain. The NPF resumed participation in the Shooting Competi¬ 
tion held at Enugu in November 1951. 

Since the inception of this Shooting Competition, Nigeria gained 
first place only twice and that in succession—1956 and 1957. 6 
During the 1964 Competition the NPF team came third after the 
Zambia and Uganda Police teams which won first and second places 
respectively. 7 


5. CSO. 26, File 11785/2. 

East and West African Police Shooting Cup , 1927. 

6. ARNPF., 1956-7, p. 42. 

Until 1956, the Somaliland Police had won this competition 7 times; Nyasa- 
land had 5 wins; Uganda 4; the Gold Coast 2; and Sierra Leone 1. Tangan¬ 
yika won the first competition in 1927. See Daily Times, 23 Feb. 1956. 

7. NPM. t voL 13, no. 2, Sept—Oct 1965, p. 22. 
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TRAINING FACILITIES FOR NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES 

Outside the East-West Police Shooting Competition, the NPF 
strengthened its links with the police forces of neighbouring African 
territories by opening to them its training facilities in specialist and 
other courses in Nigeria. 

One of the earliest to benefit from such co-operation was Sierra 
Leone whose police force in 1946 sent two of its constables to Lagos 
for training in photography and finger-print classification. 8 They 
were followed in June 1953 by two constables from the Gambia who 
were similarly trained. 9 In 1962 the Gambia again sent two con¬ 
stables to receive training at the Detective Training School, Ikeja. 10 

A more systematic training programme was arranged between the 
NPF and its counterparts in Congo (Kinshasa) after Nigeria’s 
independence. From December 1960 Nigeria assisted the troubled 
Congo by sending its police and military contingents there to serve 
under the umbrella of the United Nations Organization and by 
helping to train Congolese police under this and subsequent 
arrangements. 

The NPF service in the Congo promoted co-operation between 
Nigeria and the Democratic Republic in police matters. In 1961, 
the federal government of Nigeria arranged the visit of Congolese 
police officers through the UN. Consequently, four senior Congolese 
police officers led by the Chief of Leopoldville (later Kinshasa) 
Police visited Nigeria. During their visit, which lasted a fortnight, 
they studied NPF organization and methods and expressed particular 
satisfaction with the Women Police wing of the NPF which the 
Congolese police then lacked. 11 A further batch of twenty Congo¬ 
lese police officers, led by Commissioner Emmanuel Biagandu of 
the Congolese Police Force, visited Nigeria in January 1964. 
Biagandu and his men studied different aspects of NPF work during 
their stay. 12 

Nigeria thereafter continued to provide training facilities for more 
Congolese police. In 1964 alone the NPF trained a total of forty 


8* ARNPF., 1946, p. 14. 

9. ARNPF., 1953-4, p. 25. 

10. NPM., vol. 10, no. 2, Sept. 1962, p. 28. 

11. NPM., vol. 9, no. 4, Mar. 1962, p. 23. 

12. Nigerian Morning Post, 30 Jan. 1964. 
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Congolese policemen at the Police College, Ikeja. 13 

The NPFs assistance to the Congo further involved the second¬ 
ment of its senior officers to establish and supervise a training college 
for the Congolese police officers in the Democratic Republic. 
Such an arrangement was already in existence by 1963. 14 Till 
December 1965 several NPF officers served as instructors at the 
Congolese National Police College in Leopoldville (later Kinshasa) 
as part of Nigeria’s technical assistance programme for African 
states. 15 


NPF CONTINGENTS IN CONGO (KINSHASA) 1960-65 

The peace-keeping assignment in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo was Nigeria’s first major international service as an 
independent state. It was also the first time when the NPF served 
outside Nigeria as a separate force commanded by its own officers. 
During the two world wars, Nigerian policemen had served overseas 
with troops commanded by military officers. 

Nigeria’s peace-keeping work in the Congo provided the oppor¬ 
tunity of a successful international advertisement for Nigeria’s 
existing armed forces—the military and the police. Both forces 
gained laurels. Moreover, the members of the NPF’s ten successive 
contingents 16 won the affection of the Congolese people. 

The international background to the use of the NPF in the 
Congo falls outside the scope of this work. It is sufficient to note 
here that Nigeria’s policemen were not the first to serve in the Congo 
under UN auspices. The first NPF contingent in December 1960 
replaced the Ghana Police contingent which was withdrawn after 
six months’ service in the Congo. As a member of the UN, Nigeria 
offered her services as part of the huge international effort made by 
this body to bring peace to the strife-torn Congo. 

When the need arose to help the Congo, the NPF was not found 
wanting. As a disciplined force under capable officers, the NPF had 
passed through trying periods at home in checking lawlessness and 
disorder. The experience which the NPF had gained in crowd 


13. Nigerian Morning Post, 28 April 1964. 

Sunday Post, 29 Nov. 1964. 

NPM., vol. 12, no. 3, Dec. 1964, p. 5. 

14. ARNPF., 1963, p. 23. 

15. NPM., vol. 13, no. 3, Dec. 1965—Jan. 1966, p. 15. 

16. Each contingent was about 400-men strong. 
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control in the past three decades provided an indispensable prelude 
to its sober toils in the Congo between 1960 and 1965. Nigerianiza- 
tion had provided a capable officer, L. O. Edet, who led the NPF’s 
first contingent to the Congo in December 1960. 

The contingent led by Edet, as he himself later explained, was 
divided into riot units whose assignment was ‘to remain to restore 
and maintain law and order’. 17 In addition to riot control, it 
performed patrol duties, regulated traffic, investigated crime and 
carried out guard duties at the UN Mission headquarters in 
Leopoldville (Kinshasa). They occasionally worked with Congolese 
police officers. 18 

The members of the NPF contingents in the Congo, in time, 
overcame the language difficulty without which their police duties 
there would have failed. A few of them who had come from the 
Cameroons, Tiv and Ogoja areas discovered that their languages 
and dialects resembled in some respects Lingala, a major Congolese 
language. Moreover, some of the enterprising NPF policemen and 
officers in the Congo learnt and understood French within six 
months of their arrival. During the intervening period they were able 
to communicate with the Congolese by gesticulating with their 
hands, eyes, noses, lips and tongues. 19 

The members of the first NPF contingent in the Congo who served 
there from 1960 to 1961 encountered other difficulties which were 
not unusual during the early stages of the Congo crisis. Before his 
identity was known, Congolese soldiers arrested Edet while on duty 
but later released him with profound apologies. On another occasion, 
Edet reported: 

A very quick-witted Police Corporal evaded arrest by a clever manoeuvre. 
Whilst on traffic point duty he was accosted by two Congolese soldiers who 
asked him to leave his post and go into their car. When the Corporal refused 
they threatened him with their guns. With calculated indifference the Corpo¬ 
ral removed the copper finger ring be was wearing, spat vigorously on it, 
muttered aloud some ‘incantations* and then fixed a fierce stare on the 
soldiers. The effect was dramatic. They promptly disappeared into their 
car and raced off, apparently for their dear lives. They had no doubt thought 
they were being charmed with Nigerian juju. 20 


17. NPM., vol. 9, no. 3, Dec. 1961, p. 31. 

18. Ibid., pp. 32-3. 

19. Ibid., p. 33. 

20. Ibid. 
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Besides unarmed police patrols in Leopoldville, the first NPF 
contingent participated in the delicate mission at the port of Matadi 
following the retreat of Sudanese troops who had served with the 
UN forces. Subsequently, the NPF contingent co-operated with 
other UN forces to re-occupy Matadi. 

M. Rene Bavassa, who in 1961 was the Chief of Protocol in the 
Congolese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, passed favourable comments 
on the performance of the NPF contingent at Matadi and elsewhere 
in the Congo. ‘Conscious of the gravity of the problem,* Bavassa 
observed, ‘the Congolese Authorities chose the Nigeria Police to 
collaborate at Matadi. It is necessary to hasten to say that our 
leaders have not been deceived in placing their choice on these brave 
men. These policemen are polite, impeccable and helpful.* Bavassa 
made it clear that M. Joseph Kasavubu, then President of the 
Republic, was also favourably impressed by the conduct of the 
Nigeria Police in the Congo who, though unarmed, relied on 
whistles, tear gas and batons to control crowds and so endeared 
themselves to the people. 21 

In addition to the gratitude of the Congolese whom they served 
courageously the members of the NPF contingents in the Congo 
derived other rewards. In 1961 alone 682 members of the NPF were 
decorated with the UN medal for their contributions in the Congo. 22 

Although the UN peace-keeping operations in the Congo came 
to an end in June 1964, members of the NPF contingents continued 
to serve there at the request of the Congolese government under an 
arrangement with the UN Technical Assistance Board. Eventually, 
in December 1965, the Congolese government allowed the NPF’s 
special duties in the Congo to cease. 23 To mark the withdrawal of 
the last NPF contingent from the Congo after a period of service 
lasting five years, D. Owen, the Executive Director of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, sent on behalf of the UN Secretary- 
General a message of appreciation, part of which read: 

During the most trying times of United Nations Operations in the Congo 
and later on under the administration of the United Nations Terfmlral 
Assistance Board, the Nigerian Police Contingent has always stood as a 


21. NPM., vol. 9, no. 2, Sept 1961, p. 17. 

22. ARNPF., 1961, p. 3. 

23. NPM., vol. 13, no. 3, Dec. 1965—Jan. 1966, pp. 14-15. 
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pillar of strength, courage and discipline. It has served in a spirit of dedi¬ 
cation to the cause of peace and international co-operation. 24 

The role of the NPF and Nigerian troops in the Congo during the 
critical period 1960-65 helped to establish harmonious relations 
between the two newly independent countries. How far that role has 
been a major factor in Congo-Nigeria relations after 1965 cannot 
be easily assessed. 

Superintendent E. E. James attributed the secret of the NPF’s 
success in the Congo to two principal factors. He believed that the 
‘extraneous pressures’ exerted by the ‘demands’ of friends, relatives 
and the policemen’s ‘own selfish interests’ in Nigeria were absent in 
the Congo. He implied, without elaboration, that another secret of 
the NPF’s success there was the ‘turn-out and politeness’ of its 
contingent. 25 

He did not however explain why such turn-out and politeness was 
easier to achieve in the Congo than in Nigeria. It may be argued 
that the members of the NPF’s contingents to the Congo took 
particular care about their conduct from an awareness of the fact 
that they were the nation’s police ambassadors abroad. 

POLICE BAND DIPLOMACY 1961-65 

After October 1960 Nigeria used the NPF’s Central Police Band 
to maintain cultural contacts with friendly neighbouring states. The 
Police Band diplomacy worked in the Republics of Congo (Kinshasa) 
and Togo between 1961 and 1965. 

Under the able leadership of J. E. Boyle, its new Director of 
Music, who came from the Singapore Police Force, the NPF’s 
Central Police Band of Pipes and Drums thrilled audiences in the 
Congo and Togo. The first tour of this kind undertaken by the 
Central Police Band was during its visit to the Congo in October 
1961. There it gave public concerts and marching displays in several 
key centres including the UN establishments. In the opinion of the 
NPF authorities, the visit of this hand ‘did much to enhance the 
reputation, already high, of the Nigeria Police in the Congo’ 2 *. 

During its second international tour, the Central Police Band, 
again under the direction of Boyle, visited Lome, the capital of 

24. Ibid., p. 14. 

25. NPM., vol. 13, no. 2, Sept.—Oct. 1965, p. 17. 

26. AR\'PF., 1961, p. 53. 
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Togo, in 1965 on the invitation of the government and the Methodist 
Church. For six days the band entertained the Togolese with military, 
classical and popular music including Nigerian ‘highlife.’ 27 

Between 1960 and 1965 the NPF made its international debut in 
three ways. With pipes and drums the Central Police Band heralded 
the NPF’s arrival on the international scene. The success of the 
NPF contingents in the Congo demonstrated Nigeria’s capabilities 
in police matters. Nigeria’s membership in the International 
Criminal Police Organization (Interpol), soon after its independence, 
promised continued participation in the world-wide efforts to 
prevent, detect and prosecute crime. 

WORKING WITH INTERPOL 1960-65 

Nigeria’s association with Interpol began in October 1960 but it was 
in 1962 that the NPF provided a more stable arrangement to handle 
matters affecting the international police organizations. The 
National Central Bureau of Interpol in Nigeria established in 1962 
provided the link between the NPF, Interpol and other international 
police organizations. This bureau dealt with all correspondence and 
other matters concerning Interpol and requests for co-operation 
from police bodies outside Nigeria. In 1962 alone the bureau made 
ninety inquiries for Interpol and foreign police forces. 28 

Membership in Interpol enabled Nigerian delegates to participate 
in and benefit from a series of international police conferences. Edet, 
who was Nigeria’s delegate to Interpol’s Copenhagen General 
Assembly, led the NPF team in April 1962 to Interpol’s first African 
regional conference in Monrovia. The Monrovia conference was of 
special interest to Africa as it encouraged the development of police 
co-operation throughout the continent and gave special attention 
to the study of such crimes as the traffic in drugs, counterfeiting, 
illegal traffic in gold and diamonds and other currency offences 
which were then among Africa’s most common problems. 29 

Nigeria’s contribution to Interpol received special recognition 
during this organization’s Helsinki General Assembly in 1963. 
Edet, then the Deputy Inspector-General, won election to Interpol’s 
Executive Committee and thus became one of the representatives of 

27. NPM., vol. 12, no. 4, Match 1965. p. 8. 

ARNPF., 1965, p. 39. 

28. ARNPF., 1962, pp. 29-30. 

29. NPM., vol. 10, no. I, July 1962, pp. 14-15. 
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the Asia-Africa zone of Interpol’s Executive Committee. Nigeria 
thus followed Liberia in gaining African representation on Interpol’s 
Executive Committee. 30 

Nigeria gained much from participation in Interpol, but it also 
helped such countries as the United Kingdom which needed its 
co-operation in checking narcotic crimes in which Nigerian 
immigrants became increasingly involved during the early 1960’s. 
Such co-operation was particularly required to deal with the traffic 
in Indian hemp, much of which was smuggled out of Nigeria. For its 
suppression, the NPF’s Anti-Narcotics Squad worked closely with 
others in Nigeria’s National Central Bureau of Interpol. The 
members of the Anti-Narcotics Squad aimed at suppressing not only 
the cultivation and circulation of hemp at home but also its export. 31 

Success in such continuing co-operation between the NPF, 
Interpol and other foreign police organizations underlined the 
significance of the developments which the force and its predecessors 
had undergone since 1861. Nevertheless, despite the importance of 
its international activites, the NPF’s role in Nigerian history is to be 
assessed mainly on the basis of its domestic record. 

30. NPM., vol. 10, no. 5, Sept. 1963, p. 25. The other zones of Interpol’s 
Executive Committee till 1963 were Europe and America. 

31. Sunday Times, 2 Aug. 1964, statement by Chief Superintendent B. L. Davies 
of the CLD Force Headquarters, Lagos. 
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CONCLUSION AND EPILOGUE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF POLICE INSTITUTIONS 

History teaches that a citizen’s loyalty to his state or community 
is directly proportional to the degree to which the latter is able to 
protect him. Taken in its broadest sense, such protection covers 
the preservation of the lives and property of the people against every 
possible threat. In doing this, governments usually rely heavily on 
their police establishments except under abnormal circumstances 
when the services of troops are required. 

The importance of police institutions anywhere as part of the 
national or community’s law enforcement agencies cannot therefore 
be over-emphasized. Without an efficient police institution or other 
suitable arrangement the work of the legislative, executive and 
judicial aspects of government would be very difficult. Acting in 
accord with the judiciary, the police constitute the first line of 
defence against any threats to the internal security of the state or 
community. As the eyes and ears of the government, the police 
carry out this important duty with or without the help of separate 
intelligence agencies. 

The importance of such law enforcement agencies was sufficiently 
appreciated by Nigerian communities even where no formal police 
arrangements had been made in pre-colonial times. A similar 
importance was attached by British and later Nigerian authorities to 
the establishment and development of modern police institutions 
during the colonial and early post-independence periods. 

stages in the development and role of the police 

There are three distinct but inter-related periods in this study which 
deserve emphasis because of their special features. The main 
features of the development and role of the police institutions which 
emerged during the pre-colonial, colonial and early post¬ 
independence periods may now be briefly summarized. 
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The examination of the traditional law enforcement agencies has 
revealed that even in pre-colonial communities such institutions 
were adequate to their task. It has also been demonstrated that 
Nigerian communities then were not lawless or disorderly. 

That some of the institutions associated with traditional sanctions 
had remarkable tenacity and popular attraction is shown by the 
survival of some pre-colonial secret societies, oracles and the like 
during the colonial and early post-independence periods. In 
emphasizing the particular role of some secret societies during 
these periods it has been argued that though traditionally such 
organizations did not exist to perform only police functions, such a 
role was an important aspect of their various activities. Significant 
landmarks in the transformation of some of them during the colonial 
and early post-independence periods included the proscription of a 
few of them as unlawful societies under Nigeria’s Criminal Code. 
But the cults which exercised caution and well-enforced secrecy 
escaped any direct confrontation with the British and Nigerian 
authorities under the new order. A major hypothesis in the present 
work has emphasized that those pre-colonial law enforcement 
agencies which were not so proscribed continued to perform police 
and other functions in the non-approved sector of Nigerian society 
during this period. 

Before their detection and punishment, the secret cults later 
regarded or punished as unlawful societies within the meaning of 
Nigeria’s Criminal Code struggled remarkably for survival under 
the new order. The Odozi Obodo, Owegbe, Awo Opa, Oro, Atinga y 
Nyambua, Ekpe Ikpa Ukot and Idiong revealed various aspects of 
the problems raised by the operations of secret cults during this 
period. 

This study has also shown that during the same period Nigeria’s 
pre-colonial machinery in law enforcement was not completely 
destroyed though considerably weakened. The police functions of 
messengers, if not also of hunters, were recognised by the government 
in the early NA Police forces of Northern and Western Nigeria. The 
development and role of the Dogarai, Yan Doka, Yan Gadi , Harisin, 
Akoda, Olopa and similar local police forces provided that important 
link between the pre-colonial and modern local police forces in 
Nigeria. 

In Eastern Nigeria, the government from the 1940’s discouraged 
the development of a similar trend. The belated attempt made by 
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the Eastern regional government in April 1965 to reverse that trend 
did not succeed. 

However, the relationship between the recognized and re-organized 
local police forces with the NPF and its predecessors during this 
period has been one of the central themes of this study. The main 
features of the police symbiosis or partnership between the NPF 
and the local police became quite clear from 1930. Together they 
helped to protect the lives and property of millions of Nigerians. 

Another major theme has been the role of the colonial police forces 
established and developed between August 1861 and September 
1960. The semi-military character and role of the pre-1930 police 
forces of modem Nigeria have been emphasized. The establishment 
in 1930 of the NPF did not immediately result in the effacement of 
the semi-military features associated with its predecessors. There 
was nevertheless a conscious effort from the late 1930’s to emphasize 
the civilian aspects of a modem police force. 

The increasing problems of law enforcement and crime control 
from the 1930’s compelled important reforms in the machinery and 
techniques of the NPF. Consequently, the NPF expanded the range 
of its specialized activities and improved its efficiency through 
training and the development of various branches, detachments and 
squads. 

During the same period, the NPF gradually abandoned its former 
role as a caretaker department. It was therefore able to concentrate 
on the primary duties of a modem police force. 

The developments in the machinery for crowd control in an era 
of strikes, demonstrations and other disturbances were particularly 
remarkable. Through the Mobile Squadrons, advanced signals 
equipment, the Mounted Police and others, the NPF improved its 
machinery for crowd control. For such tasks the NPF was largely 
assisted by the Special Constables who, from the 1950's, were 
organized on a more permanent basis. 

The corps of policewomen which emerged during the 1950’s 
released the men for more onerous tasks. In addition, the police¬ 
women specialized in the offences involving juveniles and females 
for which they proved more suitable. 

During the transitional period between colonialism and 
independence, the questions which affected further development in 
the structure and role of the NPF and the local police forces assumed 
considerable importance. The long controversy over their control 
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illustrated not only the differences between the viewpoints of 
Nigerian politicians but also the compromises made to resolve them. 

As a result of increased public demands for the Nigerianization 
of the gazetted ranks of the NPF, the government from the 1950’s 
began seriously to encourage reforms without any serious detriment 
to the chances of the expatriate officers who had decided to forgo 
the attractions of lump-sum compensations if they left the force 
before retiring age. 

As more Nigerian policemen came within the category of the 
gazetted ranks, the era of stagnation and frustration experienced by 
the Pratts, Willoughbys, Eyos, Kesters, Egbunas and Ajayis gave 
way during the 1950’s to the rapid rise of the Agbabiakas, Edets 
and Selems in the NPF. It has been shown in chapter ten that the 
policy of Nigerianization had no visible connection with the increased 
charges of police corruption and other malpractices brought against 
the NPF during the same period. 

The other aspect of control which touched upon the status and 
role of the NPF was resolved in 1958 when Nigerians rejected party 
political demands for regional police forces. They instead agreed 
that the NPF should remain a federal force subject to certain 
safeguards which gave the regional governments ample consultation 
and voice in police administration and deployment in their respective 
spheres of authority. 

In 1958 Nigerians also decided that it would be desirable to 
merge the local police forces with the NPF. That resolution indicated 
the willingness of Nigerians to attempt important changes in the 
organization and control of the existing police institutions in the 
country. 

Above all, that decision demonstrated their desire to depart 
from the colonial justifications for the existence of separate police 
forces in Nigeria. Among such justifications had been the policy 
and practice of indirect administration and the precedent of the 
Borough and County Police forces which supplemented the role of 
the Metropolitan Police in Britain. 

The present work has shown that during this period, several 
important obstacles delayed the rapid implementation of further 
police amalgamation recommended by the 1958 Constitutional 
Conference. The conditions for such a reform, it will be recalled, 
seemed more favourable from 1966. 

The momentous political and other developments of the early 
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post-independence era gave a wider dimension to the NPF’s role at 
home and abroad. In the present work, considerable attention has 
been given to assessing the ability of the NPF to cope with the 
serious police problems of that era. 

Outside Nigeria, by far the most significant role of the NPF since 
1930 was its peace-keeping work in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo (Kinshasa) between December 1960 and December 1965. 
Whereas its service abroad during World War II was the fulfilment 
of an indirect imperial obligation, its Congo service under UN 
auspices was given in the spirit of co-operation among African states 
in the era which stressed pan-Africanism. Nigeria’s help to the 
Congo then included the sending of its contingents of troops and 
police to restore and maintain law and order there and the training 
of Congolese police at Ikeja and Leopoldville (Kinshasa). It was a 
successful mission for which the Congolese were grateful. 

By its creditable performance in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo the NPF, which was loaded with UN and other laurels, 
gained in prestige. Despite the high quality of its service abroad, 
the NPF continued to face serious and frequent criticisms for its 
acts of omission and commission in purely domestic matters. 
Nigerians expected police efficiency and integrity, like charity, to 
begin at home. 

It was not just the case of the physician being required to heal 
himself or of the prophet having no honour in his own country. 
Most Nigerians appreciated the fact that as products of their own 
society, the police did reflect the strong and weak points of the 
communities among whom they lived and worked. 

There were however a few vocal critics who expected the police 
to behave as demi-gods. Having found instances of corruption, 
brutality and incivility among some policemen, the voices of these 
critics became louder and louder inside and outside Parliament. It 
was quite easy at such times to imagine a Gresham law, as it were, 
in police affairs: that bad police will drive out the good. 

These critics however did not realize that the peculiar nature of 
police work could help to explain the existence in the NPF and 
among the local police forces of persons whose performance fell 
below expectations. Above all, their peculiar duties in crime control 
exposed them to regular contacts with criminals and other shady 
characters of the underworld, some of whom later became profes¬ 
sional police informants. If it is accepted that the police work with 
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thieves to catch thieves, then their relationship with such characters 
illustrates the familiar case of evil communications corrupting good 
manners. 

The critics of police mal-practices in Nigeria were however not 
content to accept any theoretical justification or defence of such 
conduct. They demanded practical solutions. Although from 1954 
the NPF had sought to meet these demands with the creation of the 
Police Public Relations Office in Lagos, it was not till 1964 that the 
regional and provincial headquarters of the NPF had similar 
facilities. The merits and demerits of the 1964 police-public relations 
arrangements have been given full consideration already. 

The other NPF response through the establishment in 1963 of 
the ‘X-Squad’ to deal with the charges of police and public 
corruption failed during this period. By October 1965 the NPF 
had transformed the X-Squad into the less conspicuous and less 
embarrassing ‘Special Enquiry Bureau’. Its sudden re-appearance 
in 1969 under its former name illustrates the continuity of that 
policy of fits and starts which did incalculable damage to good 
police-public relations. 

At any rate, in assessing the role of the NPF and the local police 
between 1960 and 1965 the complexity of the problems which 
confronted them cannot be under-estimated. There were from 1962 
the treasonable felony charges against the AG leaders which took a 
long time to investigate and prosecute. In the meantime, the NPF 
and the local police had to deal with the serious internal security 
problems which arose from the Tiv riots (1960 and 1964), the 1962-63 
census crisis, the 1964 general strike of workers, the controversial 
1964 federal election and the 1965 Western Nigeria election riots 
and disturbances. Such problems seriously threatened Nigeria’s 
internal security and proportionately increased those of preserving 
public safety and maintaining law and order. 

The NPF itself recognized the immense difficulties which it 
encountered under those circumstances. The NPF however felt 
satisfied that, despite such difficulties, it remained loyal and devoted 
to its duties as well as being efficient. 1 

On the whole, people were genuinely alarmed at the menace of 
armed thugs and the strong-arm politics winked at by the Nigerian 
authorities particularly between October 1960 and December 1965. 


1. NPM., vol. 13, no. 3, Dec. 1965—Jan. 1966, pp. 4-5. 
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Irresponsible politicians made the police attempts at preserving 
public safety and order more difficult. Masquerading as law-makers 
they blatantly employed law-breakers as their agents in the bitter 
party struggles for power. The common people whose lives and 
property were thus endangered looked on aghast, powerless even at 
election time to set things right. Indeed, the political party rallies 
and election periods provided favourable opportunities for the 
fire-eaters to organize a reign of terror with the powerful protection 
of high-ranking politicians. The police who were required to 
maintain law and order and preserve public safety at a time when 
politics ran riot found themselves in the unenviable position of 
stone-rolling Sisyphus. 

Under such circumstances, some Nigerians demanded changes in 
the structure and role of the police institutions inherited from the 
colonial past. The Joint Action Committee of Nigerian Trade 
Unions, from 1963, urged a departure from the colonial practice of 
using the police to break up, with firearms and batons, the 
demonstrations which followed the workers’ strikes. The federal 
government however did not respond favourably to such demands. 

The workers’ proposals clashed with the interests of other 
Nigerians who, during the same post-independence period, wanted 
more policemen to be armed to deal effectively with the menace of 
armed thugs and robbers. The main point then at issue was how far 
the NPF should be transformed into an un-armed civil police force 
after independence. Under the existing circumstances, the balance 
of the argument lay with retaining the status of the NPF as a civil 
police force some of whose members could be allowed to carry and 
use firearms, if necessary, in their attempts to control riots and 
suppress the menacing bands of armed thugs and robbers. 

It is evident that despite the strains and stresses of the period 
October 1960—December 1965, the NPF remained faithful to the 
traditions inherited from its colonial past. A colonial police force, 
unlike the Metropolitan Police tradition, not only enforced law 
and order, prevented, detected and prosecuted crime but also main¬ 
tained or supported the established government. 

Within a period of five years, the NPF was unable and perhaps 
unwilling to abandon this other duty of maintaining and supporting 
the existing government no matter its failings or public stature. It 
was the task of the people at election time to change their government 
if they so desired. Under the existing political system during this 
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period, policemen and women could participate in this process of 
establishing or changing governments only in their private capacity 
as qualified electors. The government which the NPF was required 
to maintain and support was British up to 30 September 1960 and 
Nigerian from 1 October of the same year. Though the personnel of 
government had changed, the police functions and traditions 
survived. 

THE POLICE IN THE COUPS D’ETAT 1966 

It is against this background that the role of the police forces in 
recent coups d'etat in West Africa can be examined. Whatever the 
role of the police forces in the post-1965 coups d'etat in Sierra 
Leone and Ghana and their later association with the new govern¬ 
ments which emerged, the position in Nigeria was different. If in 
the cases of Ghana and Sierra Leone the police forces took up the 
role of toppler and not buttress of the existing governments, the 
same could not at present be said of Nigeria. 

A former colonial police force acting as a toppler of the govern¬ 
ment of an independent West African state is so significant that its 
closer examination in the two leading cases of Ghana and Nigeria is 
required. The published accounts of the Ghana coup d'etat in 
February 1966 provide a useful basis for comparison with the 
available information on Nigeria’s coup d'etat of January 1966 which 
led to the second coup d'etat of July 1966. In comparing the role of 
the police during Ghana’s February 1966 coup with Nigeria’s in 
January 1966, some major differences emerge. 

The first major difference arose from the Constitutions of Ghana 
and Nigeria before the two coups d'etat. The unitary type of 
government allowed under Ghana’s 1960 Constitution made rela¬ 
tively easy the de jure and de facto centralization of the police service. 
But Nigeria’s more cumbersome federal Constitution and the 
provisions made for meeting the law-and-order requirements of the 
regional governments created a different de jure and de facto position. 
The same arrangements complicated the effective chain of command 
and made it inconvenient for the NPF to be used in collaboration 
with the Army to topple the five governments of the federation 
during this period. 

Closely connected with the factor of the different constitutional 
arrangements for the control of the police forces of Ghana and 
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Nigeria was that of the ethnic composition and objectives of the 
highest ranks of the two police forces. That in turn should be 
considered with the ethnic backgrounds and interests of the military 
officers who led the coups d'etat under consideration in both 
countries. 

In Ghana, the Commissioner (head) of the Ghana Police during 
the coup d'etat of 24 February 1966 was the Ewe-speaking John 
Kofi Hartley whose deputy was another Ewe—Anthony Kwashie 
Deku. According to Hartley, Deku his kinsman was the only other 
senior police officer who was aware of the plan to topple the 
Nkrumah-led Ghana government. 2 In other words, non-Ewe- 
speaking police officers in Ghana were not taken into confidence by 
Hartley who admitted that he took an active part in planning the 
coup with such senior military officers as the late E. K. Kotoka 
(Ewe-speaking) and Akwasi Afrifa (Mampong-Ashanti). 3 

The ethnic basis of the collaboration between the Ewe-speaking 
police and military officers and the Ashanti-born Afrifa in planning 
the February 1966 coup was explained by one of its leaders. 
According to Afrifa: 

Our coup has been described elsewhere as one of the Ashanti invasions. 

If indeed it was, we hope this will be the last This description is correct 
to the extent that the coup was planned in Kumasi by Colonel Kotoka, 
Mr. Hartley and myself. But Colonel Kotoka and Mr. Hartley are not 
Ashantis. The Ashantis and the Ewes, their tribes, are, however, traditional 
allies. 4 

Such a convenient ethnic basis for collaboration between the! 
mainly Ibo Army officers who led the January 1966 coup in Nigeria/1 
and the ethnically-divided NPF hierarchy would have been more/ 
difficult to achieve. Neither Inspector-General Edet (Efik) nor 
Deputy Inspector-General Kam Selem (Dikwa-bom Northerner)? 
had so far indicated that they were taken into confidence by, orj 
collaborated with, the young Army officers who led the January 
1966 coup in Nigeria. Each of the four NPF regional Commissioners 
of Police between December 1965 and January 1966 was posted 


2. West Africa, 19 March 1966, p. 317. 

3. Ibid. 

4. A. A. Afrifa, The Ghana coup 24th February 1966, London, 
1967, p. 33. West Africa, 22 Oct. 1966, p. 1205. 
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to the Region of his birth. 3 It can therefore be argued, until there 
is contrary evidence, that under the existing de jure and de facto 
arrangements for the control of the NPF it would have been ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult to obtain a majority of the NPF’s regional 
Commissioners who for ethnic affiliations and similar interests 
would have been willing to collaborate with the young Army officers 
in toppling the governments of the Nigerian federation. 

That the role of the Harlley-Deku controlled Ghana Police in 
toppling a duly-constituted government was exceptional was 
admitted by Hartley himself more than a month after Nigeria’s coup 
d'etat on 15 January 1966. In reporting the antecedents of the Ghana 
coup of 24 February 1966, West Africa revealed in March 1966: 

It is constantly emphasised in Ghana that this is an army-police regime, and 
Mr. Hartley's men are now as popular as is the Army. He, himself, a 46-year 
old Ewe has explained that he was a party to the coup. But so legal-minded 
are Ghanaians, and particularly his force, that he has also explained that, 
though he knew of no recent precedent for a police force taking part in a 
coup, he felt it was his duty. 5 6 

In that statement, Hartley adduced another factor in explaining 
the different roles of the Ghana Police and the NPF in the coups 
d'etat. In the statement just quoted, Hartley drew attention to the 
individual police officer’s idea of his duties and obligations to the 
state whose internal security he was duly appointed to safeguard. 

How did the NPF hierarchy regard its duties and obligations to 
the Nigerian state before 1966 ? In this context, the legalistic attitude 
adopted by Assistant Police Commissioner Tinubu towards the 
nature of the constitutional and institutional obligations imposed 
on the NPF between 1960 and 1965 should be recalled. If Tinubu’s 
views were generally accepted by the higher officers in the NPF, 
then the Hartley-concept of the police role in coups d'etat had no 
easily ascertainable parallels in Nigeria. The NPF’s senior officers 
did not state that they were willing to go as far as the planners and 
executors of the Ghana coup of February 1966 in regarding the Police 


5. Early in 1966 the NPF Commissioners were thus deployed: P. I. Okeke 
(East); T. Omobare (Mid-West); Muhammad D. Yusufu (North); Odofin 
Bello (West) and Hamman Maiduguri (Federal Territory of Lagos). See 
Nigeria Year Book , 1966. 

6. West Africa , 19 March 1966, p. 317. 
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and the Army as ‘the official opposition of the government’ 7 under 
an autocratic and unpopular regime. 

As former heads of the CID branch of the Ghana Police, both 
Hartley and Deku took a very strict view 8 of corruption in high 
places and of the other malpractices which they had discovered 
under Kwame Nkrumah’s one-party form of government. But 
their counterparts in Nigeria approached their discovery of 
embarrassing government officials through the letter and spirit of 
the loyalty oath of the NPF’s Police Declaration and their limited 
powers under the 1963 Constitution. Seen in this light, it was no less 
a difference between the various interpretations of the police powers 
under the Constitutions of Ghana and Nigeria which were adopted 
by the heads of the Ghana Police and the NPF before the two coups 
d'etat. 

It is therefore not enough to conclude from the fact that because 
such NPF leaders as the Inspector-General and the Deputy 
Inspector-General were associated with the Federal Military 
Governments set up after January 1966, they had taken part in 
planning the coup d'etat of January and July 1966. So far, it is clear 
that the NPF remained loyal to the pre-January 1966 federal and 
regional governments and to the Ironsi-led and Gowon-led 
Federal Military Governments following the two coups. If the 
Sierra Leone and Ghana Police Forces did not behave in a similar 
way, they rather than the NPF departed quickly and significantly 
from the model of colonial police forces acting as buttresses, and 
not as topplers, of existing governments. 

THREATS TO THE NPF’S LOYALTY AND SOLIDARITY 1966-67 

Although the Nigerian political parties after independence 
showed signs of wantonness and instability, such key institutions 
as the Police, Judiciary and the Civil Service, each with a long 
tradition of impartiality and independence, remained remarkably 
stable at least before 1967. Senior NPF officers also noted this fact 
till the end of 1966. 

7. Afrifa, op.cit., p. 31. 

8. A ‘strict view’ here is merely a convenient phrase to indicate the police 
necessity to prosecute the persons whose offences had been detected so as to 
prevent the commission of similar offences in future. However, the normal 
police prosecution would have taken place in a law court. Even so, it does 
appear that Hartley regarded the Ghana coup as a police ‘arrest’ of an 
offender. 
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The loyalty of the NPF was one of the themes stressed by 
Inspector-General Edet during his farewell messages to the 
detachments of his force throughout the federation shortly before 
his retirement on 1 September 1966. On one of these occasions 
Edet observed: 


This year, particularly, we have witnessed an unusual and rather new, but 
very serious type of unrest, but you have, as usual, acquitted yourselves 
most creditably. I wish to take this opportunity to thank you all, once 
again, for your hard work, loyalty, courage and devotion to duty on these 
more recent occasions. Your steadfastness has been very largely instrumental 
in holding our country together when tension and uncertainty threatened to 
rend it asunder. 9 


Kam Selem, Edet’s successor, in a special message to the NPF 
on the occasion of his assuming command of the entire force struck 
a similar note. In referring to the police aspects of the January and 
July coups d'etat, he stated: 


The security of the country has never been as seriously threatened than the 
events of the past few months. I witnessed these events and watched the 
commendable manner in which you displayed your usual restraint, unalloyed 
loyalty, steadfastness and devotion to duty during these extremely trying 
times. This is a clear and unmistakable evidence of your traditional loyalty 
and devotion to duty for which the Force is renowned. 10 

Both Edet and Selem did not exaggerate the loyalty and devotion 
of the NPF in discharging their onerous duties during these very 
critical months. The New Nigerian, based in Kaduna, paid a similar 
tribute in October 1966 to the NPF’s ‘unflinching sense of duty and 
unshakable discipline’ and added that it was ‘the reliable solid rock 
on which law and order firmly rests’. 11 The NPF’s performance 
during this phase of the Nigerian crisis justified, it said, the ‘inter¬ 
national reputation’ which this force had gained in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa). 12 

The role of the NPF before 1967 tended to fulfil the high hopes 
entertained when it was being developed as the federal force. In 
his Christmas Message to the NPF in December 1953, Governor 

9. NPM. t vol. 14, no. 2, Oct.—Dec. 1966, p. 21. Emphasise in the original. 

10. Ibid., p. 8. 

11. Ibid., p. 10. 

Extract quoted from the New Nigerian, 6 October 1966. 

12. Ibid. 
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(later Governor-General) John Macpherson had observed: 
‘Whatsoever the methods of recruiting, the Nigeria Police as a 
National Force remains one of the Foundations of Nigerian unity’. 13 
Macpherson’s concept of the role of the NPF—valid during this 
period—was however seriously tested by the tragic events after 1966. 

In their special messages to the NPF in 1966, Edet and Selem 
urged the importance of its members remaining together in ‘the 
Force Family’ or as ‘one component body’ despite ethnic pressures 
and interests. 14 Events during 1967 15 showed that the ‘ethnic 
complexes’ which Edet in 1966 had advised 16 the NPF personnel to 
guard against had begun to threaten quite seriously the concept of 
an all-embracing NPF ‘family’ and the long-established tradition of 
its loyalty to the existing government. However, an analysis of the 
sources of the divided loyalties which crept into the ethnically- 
heterogeneous NPF but stable and loyal federal institution before 
1967, falls outside the scope of this work. 

At any rate, despite the lapses of a few policemen, others kept the 
prestige of their respective forces high during the period covered by 
this study. Complaints arose mainly because most people expected 
a higher standard of service from the police in spite of the very 
difficult conditions under which they worked, particularly during the 
immediate post-independence period. On the whole, as far as records 
go, the role of the modern police forces in Nigeria during the period 
1861-1965 considerably justified the money 17 spent on them from 
public funds and the attention given to their growth and development 
by the British and Nigerian governments. 

13. NPM., vol. 5, no. 4, Dec. 1953, p. 4. 

14. NPM., vol. 14, no. 2, Oct.—Dec. 1966, pp. 8 and 21. 

15. Owing to mounting refugee problems in various parts of the federation 
during 1966 and 1967, the NPF solidarity was seriously threatened. Accord¬ 
ing to Inspector-General Kam Selem, 1,053 members (including 46 officers, 
144 Inspectors, and 200 Sergeants) of the NPF had left their stations in 
various parts of the Federation ‘without authority’ for the Eastern Region. 
P. Okeke, the NPF Commissioner of Police in the Eastern Region, put the 
figure at 2,307. See Sunday Times, 14 May 1967. West African Pilot, 13 May 
1967. 

16. NPM., vol. 14, no. 2, Oct.—Dec. 1966, p. 21. 

17. The 55.6 million people of Nigeria spent £7,683,260 on the NPF alone in 
1965. This figure amounted to an expenditure of about 2/10d per head per 
annum. See ARNPF., 1965, p. 15. 
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Inspector . 

37 

1 

13 

— 

71 

53 

41 

20 

40 

1 

6 

— 

21 

304 

Sub-Inspector. 

132 

1 

17 

2 

152 

101 

66 

40 

54 

6 

15 

7 

4 

597 

Cadet Sub-Inspector 

— 

— 

24 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Sergeant 

212 

2 

46 

8 

330 

250 

192 

93 

126 

15 

30 

15 

68 

1,387 

Corporal 

266 

1 

25 

11 

470 

430 

287 

147 

201 

20 

96 

25 

85 

2,064 

Constables . 

510 

11 

22 

115 

3,621 

3,507 

2,070 

1,178 

1,776 

249 

461 

308 

800 

14,628 

Recruits 


_ 

280 

_ 

120 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400 

Bailiffs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

15 

12 

6 


— 

— 

— 

— 

39 









DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENT 


APPENDIX B (i) Continued 


1965-66 Establishment 


Accounts Section : 


Force Headquarters Departments 
and Formations 


Federal Territory 


On- South 
F H Q tral em 
Dept Motor Police 
Registry College 


Northern Eastern 
Band Nigeria Nigeria 


Western Mid- Lagos 
Nigeria Western Police 
Nigeria Area 


Ports Rail - 
Autho- way 
rlty Police 
Police 


Congo Police 
Contin- Mobile 
gent Force 


Total 


Chief Accountant 

• • 

1 

— 

Principal Accountant 

• • 

1 

— 

Senior Executive Officer 

• • 

1 

— 

Higher Executive Officer 

• • 

1 

— 

Executive Officer 

• • 

3 

— 

Assistant Executive Officer 

• • 

11 

— 

Chief Clerk . 

• • 

1 

— 

Assistant Chief Clerk .. 

• • 

1 

— 

First Class Clerk 

• • 

13 

— 

Second/Third Class Clerks .. 
Clerical Assistants 

• • 

• • 

33 


Mechanical Accounting Assistant, Grades 



II and m 

• • 

— 

— 

Typists, Grades 1, II and IH .. 

• • 

• • 

4 

2 





1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

6 

8 








1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

12 

I 

1 

16 

39 

8 



1 

2 







1 

6 

2 


Internal Audit Sbction 


Principal Accountant l 

Executive Officer . 2 

Assistant Executive Officer .. 4 

First Class Clerk . 5 

Second/Third Class Clerks .. 9 

Clerical Assistant . 6 


1 

2 

4 

5 
9 

6 


Grand Total .. .. 1,394 17 445 139 4,940 4,487 2,793 1,533 2,261 294 618 367 1,003 20,291 














APPENDIX C 

COMPARATIVE TABLES OF ALL CASES INCLUDING NATIVE ADMINISTRATION 

PERIOD—APRIL 1954 TO DECEMBER 1965 



1954^/a 

March 

1955 

April 
1955 to 
March 
1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Offences against Persons.. 

66,417 

68,432 

58,458 

54,683 

29,337 

40,649 

16.719 

HQ 

18,325 

21,892 

25,750 

28,801 

False Pretences, Cheating, 
Fraud, Receiving, etc .. 

2,013 

1,674 

1,326 

1,226 

1,487 

1,820 

1,769 

2,061 

2,355 

2,433 

2,213 

2,298 

Burglary, House and Store 
Breakings 

8,190 

7,459 

7,878 

9,346 

9,436 

11,897 

8,537 

9,096 

10,418 

11,355 

9,728 

11,638 

Thefts and Other 

Stealings 

38,547 

35,010 

34,288 

44,450 

32,748 

37,847 

26,721 

31,610 

33,476 

K1 


41,813 

Other Offences including 
Contraventions and 
Traffic Offences 

68,503 

45,073 

45,385 

73,013 

39,786 

44,837 

52,419 

49 222 

53,901 

57,214 

48,460 

45,450 

Total 

183,670 

157,648 

159,335 

182,718 

112,794 

mm 

106,165 

110,019 

118,475 

128,981 

123,243 

130,000 


APPENDIX C (0 

COMPARISON OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF ALL OFFENCES COMMITTED BY 

JUVENILES—BETWEEN 14 AND 17 YEARS 







Year 

Year 

Year 






1963 

1964 

1965 

True Cases 




, . 

1,277 

1,114 

1,194 

Cases Convicted 



. . 

. . 

761 

709 

770 

Cases Acquitted 
Cases Undetected 


• • 

• • 

• • 

188 

27 

155 

30 

169 

53 

Cases Pending .. 


• • 

• • 

• • 

301 

220 

202 


JUVENILES UNDER 14 YEARS 



True Cases 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

772 

884 

738 

Cases Convicted 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

491 

486 

473 

Cases Acquitted 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

75 

110 

100 

Cases Undetected 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16 

30 

26 

Cases Pending .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

190 

218 

139 
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APPENDIX D 


NATIONALITIES OF MEMBERS OF THE FORCE 

Nationalities 

1965 

Total 

Number 

Nigerians in the Force . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

17,646 

Expatriates (Non-African) 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

55 

Ghanaians . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • * 

• • • 

• • • 

7 

Cameroonians. 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

11 

Sierra Leonians . 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

8 

Niger . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

24 

Chad . 

• ft 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

16 

Togolese. 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

4 

Dahomians . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

Liberians . 

• • • 

• • • 

• # • 

• • • 

• § • 

1 


APPENDIX E 


NA. POLICE DISTRIBUTION, NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Province 

Adamawa 


Bauchi 


Benue 


Bornu 


florin 


Kabba 


Force 


Establishment 1962-63 Strength 


Adamawa 

Muri 

Numan 


1051 
76 V 245 
64j 


103*1 
74 236 

59 J 


Bauchi 

Gombe 

Katagum 

Jama’re 

Misau 

Ningi 

Tangele/Waja 


230 

166 

170 

12 

51 

33 

57 


719 


229*1 
166 
158 
12 V 
45 
31 
50 



Idoma 

Tiv 

Lafia 

Keffi 

Nassarawa 

Wukari 



819 



812 


Bomu 

Fika 

Bedde 

Biu 

Dikwa 


607* 

576*1 


81 

74 


46 

878 37 

• 831 

58 

58 


86 J 

86 J 



Borin 

Borgu 

Lafia gi/Pategi 


168*1 
35 V 229 

26j 


166*1 
34 V 224 

24 J 


Igala 

Igbirra 

Kabba 

Kwara 

Yagba 


150*1 

70 

37 V 337 
40 
40 J 


142' 

70 

30 

40 

40 


322 
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Province 

Kano 

Katsina 

Niger 

Plateau 

Sokoto 

Zaria 

Sardauna 
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Force 


Establishment 1962-63 Strength 


Kano 

607' 


5801 

Gumel 

45 


43 

Hadejia 

77 

• 756 

66 y 

Kazaure 

29 


27 J 

Katsina 

3221 


315] 

Daura 

55 J 

* Jil 

52 ) 

Bida 

110' 


1101 

Abuja 

24 


24 

Agaie 

15 


15 

Gwari 

92 


89 

Kamuku 

20 

• 395 

18 

Kontagora 

63 


63 

Lapai 

15 


13 

Zuru 

56, 


53 J 

Jos 

2771 


2591 

Kanam 

20 


20 

Lowland 

68 


67 

Pankshin 

85 

• 533 

84 

Akwanga 

42 


42 

Wase 

26 


19 

Yergam 

15 J 


15 J 

Sokoto 

4751 


4241 

Gwandu 

120 


120 

Argungu 

51 

- 683 

51 - 

Yauri 

37 J 


35 J 

Zaria 

2591 

11 1 

2531 

Jama’a 

52 J 

* jll 

51 i 

Mubi 

74*1 


74'I 

Chamba 

34 


24 

Gwoza 

25 

► 169 

24 - 

Gashaka/Mambilla 

24 


22 

United Hills 

12 J 


11 


367 


385 


506 


630 


304 


155 


6,453 


6,169 


APPENDIX t 


DISTRIBUTION RETURN OF THE L.G.P. FORCES ON 1 AUGUST 1962, WESTERN NIGERIA 


STATIONS 

Chief 

Officer 

Asst . 

Chief 

Officer 

Chief 

Insp. 

Insp. 
Grade I 

Insp. 
Grade II 

Sub- 
Insp . 

Serg . 
Major 

Ser¬ 

geant 

Cor¬ 

poral 

lance 

Cor¬ 

poral 

1 St 

Class 
Const. 

2nd 
Class 
Const . 

3rd 

Class 

Const. 

Recruit 

Total 

Abeokuta 

Str. 

Est. 

Under 

Over 

1 

"7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

"7 

1 

2 

1 ' 

8 

8 

2 

2 

17 

17 

18 

20 

2 

33 

32 

"7 

102 

103 

1 

87 

92 

5 

96 

123 

27 

— 

369 

403 

37 

3 


Str. 




3 

3 

4 

1 

12 

12 

15 

’.mrrM 

55 

146 

7 

305 

Benin 

Est. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1 

12 

12 

15 


61 

139 

— 

ivJjBi 

Delta 

Under 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6 


— 

10 


Over 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kfl 

— 

I4M 

7 

15 


Str. 

1 



2 

7 

6 

2 

14 

16 

33 

93 

63 

204 

3 

444 

Ibadan 

Est. 


1 

_ 

2 

7 

6 

2 

15 

17 

32 

98 

110 

162 

— 

452 

Under 

- 

1 

__ 


— 


— 

1 

1 

— 

5 

47 

— 

— 

55 


Over 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

42 

3 

47 


Str. 


1 

. 

- 


4 

2 

16 

12 

27 

42 

41 

101 

___ 

246 


Est. 

- 


_ 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

16 

12 

28 

42 

43 

106 

— 

254 

Ijebu 

Under 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

5 

— 

9 

Over 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


Str. 


___ 


. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

9 

13 

52 

- 

88 

Ikcja 

Est. 

Under 

Over 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

33 

4 

1 

3 

8 

1 

13 

47 

5 

— 

81 

"7 


Str. 

1 



1 

1 

7 

- - 

14 

20 

34 

54 

70 

132 


334 

Ondo 

Est. 


1 

__ 

1 

1 

7 

_ 

14 

20 

34 

54 

77 

138 


347 

Under 

_ 

1 

_ 




— 





7 

6 

— 

14 


Over 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


Str. 

1 


1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

19 

25 

31 

99 


136 

mmm 

401 

Oshun 

Est. 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1 

19 

26 

31 

99 


153 

— 

423 

Under 

- 

1 





_ 

_ 

1 




17 


23 


Over 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kfl 

— 

— 

1 


Str. 

___ 



1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

10 

12 

33 

25 

92 

_ 

187 

Oyo 

Est. 

- 


_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

10 

12 

35 

31 

96 

— 

199 

Under 

- 

_ 

__ 




_ 

— 

_ 



6 

4 

— 

12 


Over 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Strength 

4 

1 

2 

13 

19 

36 

10 

106 

118 

188 

479 

429 

959 

10 

2,374 

Authorised Est. 

— 

5 

2 

11 

21 

36 

10 

107 

121 

187 

489 

506 

964 

— 

2,459 

Under Establishment 

— 

4 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

10 

77 

5 

— 

102 

Over Establishment 

4 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10 

17 
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APPENDIX G 

HEADS OF CIVIL POLICE 1896-1966 


lagos (Colony and Protectorate of) 

The Lagos Police 

J. D. Hamilton, 1896-1897. 

W. R. Reeve-Tucker, 1898—January 1900. 

C. E. Johnstone, February 1900—April 1906. 

PROTECTORATE OF SOUTHERN NIGERIA 

Southern Nigeria Police 

J. L. R. Parry, December 1902—April 1906. 

colony and PROTECTORATE of southern Nigeria (1906 Amalgamation) 
C. E. Johnstone, May 1906—December 1913. 


PROTECTORATE OF NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Civil Police 
J. F. Carroll, 

A. L. De M. Mynn, 
A. Bain, 

A. E. Johnson, 


August—December 1900. 
April 1901—April 1903. 
May 1903—September 1908. 
1908—December 1913. 


Nigeria (1914 Amalgamation) 

The Northern Police Force 

A. E. Johnson, January 1914—November 1919. 

A. G. Uniacke, November 1919—July 1929. 


The Southern Police Force 

C. E. Johnstone, January 1914—April 1919 

C. W. Duncan, June 1919—Man* 1930. 


The Nigeria Police Force 

C. W. Duncan, 

April 1930-36 

A. Saunders, 

1936-37 

A. S. Mavrogordato, 

1939-42 

W. C. C. King, 

1942-46 

T. V. W. Finlay, 

1946-49 

I. H. E. Stourton, 

1950-51 

R. J. P. McLaughlan, 

1951-56 

K. Bo veil. 

1956-62 

J. E. Hodge, 

1962-64 

L. O. Edet, 

1964-66 

K. Selem, 

1966- 
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departments and sections of, 61, 

192- 8, 256, 258, 279, 280, 286. 
See also Detective and preventive 
services 

Cross River, 4, 5 

Crowd and riot control. See Riots and 
mass unrest 

Customs and Excise Department, 127 

Dagire (cult among the Bata-speaking 
people), 79 

Dahomey, 13, 17, 42, 192, 213;— 
Lagos frontier, 34 
Dahomians (Dahomey people), 230 
Daily Service, the, 234 
Daily Times, the, 108, 158, 159, 234, 
243, 254, 

dan-Fodio, Shehu Uthman (first 
Sultan of Sokoto), 234 
Daniel, Lt., 68 
Davies, T. Raymond, 68 
Degema, 7, 72 

Deku, Anthony Kwashie, 289,290,291 
Delphic Oracle, 78 

Denton, Capt. Norman Croft, 28, 30, 
43, 44, 68 

Departments, branches and Squads: 

establishment of, 131-9 
Deployment, 152, 170, 284; ethnic 
considerations in, 152; influence of 
language in, 156; of NA forces, 
109, 315; as a means of cementing 
national unity, 170. See also 
Regionalization 
Derby, Lord, 25 

Detective and preventive services: 
activities of N.A. forces in, 106-9; 
machinery and techniques of, 81, 

193- 202; pre-NPF era, 32-4, 42-3, 
53, 61, 62; limitations in pre-NPF 
era, 33-4; traditional methods, 
77-83. traditional and modem 

compared, 82, 84; weakness in 
obtaining local intelligence, 225-6. 
See also Trials by ordeal 
Detective Training School, Ikeja, 274 
Development: phases of, 281-8 
Dianyi Case. See Rex V. George Dianyl 
Dianyi, George, 254 
Dibia, (an I bo medicine man), 78 


Dikwa, 100, 289 
Dikwa, Muhammad, 200 
District agent: role of, 9 
District police. See Rural police 
Diviners: as traditional detectives, 78 
Docemo (also spelt as Dosunmu; 

King of Lagos), 11, 13, 15, 16, 21 
Dogarai forces (NA police, Northern 
Nigeria), 50, 55, 60, 74, 88, 89, 
93-94, 97-100, 111, 282; abolition: 
demand for, 99; allegations of 
abuses and excesses against, 97-8; 
changes and reorganization, 93-4; 
duties, 74, 89, 94, 99; emoluments, 
94; government-approval as Native 
authority police, 55, 88; relations 
with traditional elite, 94-5; status 
accorded to, 100; training and 
discipline of, 60, 98. See also 
Harisin; Yan-Doka; Yan-Gadi; Yan- 
Tauri 

Dogarai Tsaro (Night-watchmen), 99, 
100 

Dog Section: establishment, 197, 198; 

functions, 197, 198 
Doherty, T. A., 229 
Dosumu, L. J., 148 
Drugs: illegal trafficking in, 280; 

measures against, 280 
Dual control. See Control: concurrent 
responsibility for 
Dublin, 30, 31, 44, 46, 54 
Duncan, Claude Woodruff, 59, 64, 65, 
66 , 123, 231, 233, 254 

Eastern Outlook, the, 158 
Ebeka (a secret society of the Ogoni 
tribe), 87 

Edah, F. S. (later f. S. Okotie-Eboh), 
211 

Edda clan (of I bo tribe), 84 
Ede, 109 

Edet, Louis Orok (First Nigerian 
Inspector-General of police), 123, 
132,151,151n26, 167, 263, 264, 265, 
266, 276, 279, 284, 289,292 
Edet’s police-public relations scheme. 

See Public and the police 
Edimo, 19 

Edmonstone, Commodore W., 13 
Edo peoples, 84 

Educational qualifications. See 
Recruitment: Training programme 
Effiom, Adet, 6 

Effium-Ezzas (a clan of Ibo-tribe), 201 
Efik, 289. See also Ibibio-Efik 
Egba, 18, 27 

Egbado, 213, 214; police (NA forces 
in Egbado division, Western 
Nigeria), 93 
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Egba East (electoral constituency), 255 
Egba-Ibadan war, 18 
Egbaland, 11,21,227 
Egba market women. See Women’s 
riots 

Egba Native Administration police, 
90-2. See also NA forces. Western 
Nigeria 

Egba Native Authorities, 91, 233; 
judicial agreement with Lagos 
(British) government, 91 
Egbe Enumenu (also known as Makoya; 

a secret organization of robbers), 190 
Egbo Society. See, Ekpo 
Egbuna, J. A., 146 

Egungun (Masquerade) cult, 75, 209, 
210. See also Secret cults and 
societies 

Egwueke, A., 253, 254, 254nl0 
Egypt, 192 
Ejinn, 20, 208 
Ekenokot, U. O., 188 
Ekiti, 74, 108, 110, 152 
Eko, Ajayi, 251 

Ekpelkpa Ukot (Man-Leopard society: 
a secret cult among the Ibibio-Efik 
of S.E. Nigeria): activities of, 76, 86, 
151,204-5, 282 

Ekpo (also written as Egbo; Ghost cult) 
society, 76 

Ekumeku (a secret cult of the Asaba 
Ibos), 86 
Ekuris, 8 

Ekwuyasi, Cyprian N., 211,21 ln95 
el-Dunia Cinema, Kano: fire outbreak 
at, 129. See also Fire-fighting 
services 

Electoral frauds and malpractices, 
241, 245 

Elgin, Lord, 44, 46 

Elizabeth II, Queen of England: 

visit to Nigeria, 141 
Elliot, T. F., 17 

Emergency and extraneous duties, 
62, 124-131, 283; abolition of some 
aspects, 126, 127, 128, 283; special 
reserves for, 36, 37, 51, 57, 62, 125, 
126, 139-41, 228, 232, 235, 283. 
See also Special Constables 
Emergency Force. See Emergency and 
extraneous duties: Special reserves 
for 

Emirate police. See NA forces. 
Northern Nigeria 

Enahoro. Anthony, 137, 152, 153, 257 
England, 187 

Eni (Crocodile; secret society of the 
Uzere clan of Isoko people) cult, 87 
Enugu, 113, 177, 178, 179, 180, 197, 
232, 250, 263, 273; colliery strike, 


221-3 

Enyong, 3, 4 
Epe, 34, 201, 208 

Esere bean (used in trials by ordeal 
among the Ibibio-Efik), 80 
Esprit de corps, 189 
Essien, Nyong, 221 
Etche, 87 

Europe: modem investigation methods 
in, 82 

Evboma, Igbinosu, 201, 210 
Ewe, 289 
Ewu, 20 

Expenditures, 3, 20, 113-14, 117, 161-2 
Eyo, Henshaw Thomas, 147, 284 
Ezzas. See Effium-Ezzas 
Ezekiel-Hart, R. E., (Chief Public 
Relations Officer, NPF.), 139, 255, 
261,262, 268 
Ezera, Kalu, 150, 258 

‘Fatigue’ duties, 186 
Federal Force. See NPF 
Female constables. See Women’s 
Police branch 

Fenibeso (a juju worshipped by Okrika 
Ijos), 82 

Field Forces of the Royal Federation 
of Malaya Police, 185 
Finger-prints: uses. See Detective and 
preventive services 
Finlay, T. V. W., 123, 192 
Fire Brigade. See Fire-fighting services 
Fire-fighting services, 36-37, 50, 62, 
128-30; inadequacies of, 36, 128-9 
Fitzgerald Commission: assignment 
and report, 221, 221n21, n22, 222, 
222n23-n28, 223, 223n29 
Fitzgerald, W. J., 221 
Floating police station, Bomadi: 

why established, 198 
Folorunsho, Benjamin, 262 
Fonka, L. S., 148 

Foot, Hugh Mackintosh (later Lord 
Caradon), 147, 219 
Foote (Consul), 11,12,13 
Force Headquarters, Lagos, 131, 142 
178, 197 

Ford, Capt. E. T. P., 231 
Foreign affairs and Commonwealth 
relations. Federal ministry of, 127, 
Forensic Science: courses in, and use 
in investigations, 195-6 
Forensic Science Laboratory, Oshodi, 
Lagos, 196 

Fowler (Acting administrator of 
Lagos), 21 

Freeman, H. S. (Governor of Lagos), 
15, 16, 17, 25 
Freetown, 19 
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Fulani, the, 50, 55 

Fundamental human rights: allegations 
of infringement on, 268, 269 

Galadima (a chieftaincy title in 
Northern Nigeria), 102 
Gallantry and meritorious services, 
198-201, 250-1; deeds of, 200-201, 
250-1 incidents of public appre¬ 
ciation and cooperation, 250-2; 
personal qualities in, 198-200. See 
also Awards and distinctions 
Gallwey, Major H. L., 8 
Gambia, 16, 19, 274 
Garba, M. Turakin Paiko, 163 
Gbadebo I, Alake of Abeokuta, 90,91, 
92 

Gberete cult (a secret society among the 
Ogoni people), 87 
Gboko, 134 

Gelede (a type of masquerade), 75 
General (workers) strike. See Indus¬ 
trial disputes and unrest 
George, S. P., 261 
Gerard, Police magistrate, 23 
Germany, 56 

Gezo. See Ghezo, King of Dahomey 
Ghana, 288-91 

Ghana police system, 288-91; constitu¬ 
tional provisions and arrangements, 
288-9; ethnic composition of, 289 
Ghezo, King of Dahomey, 11,17 
Ghost society. See, Ekpo ( Egbo) 
society 

Girouard, Sir E. P. C., 45, 54, 55, 56 
Glover, Sir John Hawley (Governor 
of Lagos), 17, 18, 20, 21, 22,23, 25 
Gold Coast, 7, 19, 26, 28, 213, 271. 
See also Ghana 

Gowon, Lt. Col. Yakubu (later Major- 
Gen. and Commander-in-Chief of 
Nigerian armed forces), 291 
Granville, R. K. (British Foreign 
Secretary), 2 

Gray, Major William Birrell, 230 
Great Britain, National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation, 273 

Green, F. Colley, 33, 43 
Grey, R. F. A., 255 
Gross, Prof. Hans, 199 
Guild of Seers and Magicians. See, 
Idiong society 
Gwandu emirate, 103 
Gwari, the, 73, 84 

Haakaa. See Naaka 
Hallinan, E., 220 
Hamilton, Capt. J. D., 29 
Hammond, Lt. Col. F. D., 63 
Harbour Police section, 130, 251. 


See also Ports Authority Police 
Harisin (equivalent of the Yan-Doka 
NA forces in Bomu province) 
99-100, 103, 282 

Hartley, John Kofi (Commissioner, 
i.e. head of the Ghana Police), 
289, 290, 291, 300 
Harragin Commission, 219 
Harragin, Sir Walter, 219 
Hartley, G. (Consul), 2 
‘Hausa Constabulary’, 32. See also 
Armed Hausa forces 
Hausa(s), 5, 28, 43, 50, 55, 173, 175 
Helsinki General Assembly. See 
Interpol 

Hennessy, J. P., 22, 23 
Hewett, E. H. (Consul), 2, 3 
Hicks, J. R., 115 

Hodge, J. E. (Inspector-General of the 
Nigeria Police Force), 123, 304 
Hoyo (a Tiv ceremony performed when 
a murder is suspected to have been 
committed), 83 
Hubbard, P. C, 129 
Humfrey, Capt. L. E. H., 37 

Ibadan, 27, 106, 107, 109, 180, 188, 
197, 250, 263 
Ibekwe, Wilson, 200, 210 
Ibibio, the, 76, 77, 78, 82, 86, 234 
Ibibio-Efik, 76, 77, 78, 82, 86 
Ibo (the language), 226 
Ibo(s), 47, 74, 75, 78, 83,84, 174, 177, 
240; of Ayamelum clan, 83; of 
Edda clan, 84; of Mbama clan, 72; 
of Okpanku clan, 72; punitive 
expeditions against, 47, 79; 

Ibode, Umba, 258 
Idanre, 108 
Idimu, 20 

Idiong society (a secret cult of diviners 
among the Efik-Ibibio tribes), 78, 
211,292 

Idiroko: patrol duty to check illegal 
traffic at, 43 

Idoma division, 75, 80, 206 
lfa priest. See Babalawo 
Ife, 109, 127, 206 

Ifon: compulsory recruitment at, 57 

Igamu (Iganmu) 20 

Igando, 20 

Igboora, 109 

Igbos, 8. See also Ibo(s) 

Igwe-ke-Ala (an oracle sited at Umuno- 
ha), 78 

Ijebuland. See Ijebu province 
Ijebu-Ode, 111, 124, 214; Awujale of, 
35, 214 

Ijebu-Owu, 214 
Ijebu(s), 27 
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Ijebu province, 21, 27, 106, 110, 113, 
220 

Ijede, 208 

Ijemo (Abeokuta) unrest, 91-2; 

consequences of, 92 
Ijigbam district (Idoma division), 206 
Ijo(s) the, 77, 84; of Akassa clan, 72; 

of Okrika clan, 82, 84 
Ika division, 215 
Ikeh, B. O. 206 

Ikeja (Lagos), 179,180,195,285 
Ikorodu, 11,18,20, 34,208 
Ikotana, 4 

Ilaro, Olu (Chief) of, 93 
Ile-Ife. See Ife 

Ilesha, 109, 127, 151, 200, 256 
Ilobi, Olobi (ruler) of, 213 
Ilorin, 27, 55, 101, 102, 103; Emirs of, 
10 

Immigration control: responsibility 
for, 127 
Jmota, 208 

Independence Constitution, 142, 202, 
239 

lndier (a drum beaten to summon 
ancestors’ spirits during a murder 
trial among the Tiv), 80 
Industrial disputes, strikes and 
demonstrations: 217-23, 286; 

control of 218, 220, 221, 222, 223 
Inspector-General: appointment and 
dismissal, 157, 239; names of, 123, 
304; title varied, 122; dispute over 
his supervision of NA Police, 153; 
powers and responsibilities, debates 
on, 152; problems in performing 
duties, 240-1 

Internal affairs, Federal ministry of: 
responsibility for some police 
extraneous duties, 127, 130 
Internal security: machinery and 
techniques for maintaining, 232, 
283; NA role in maintaining, 105, 
107; preservation among pre- 
colonial communities, 83-4; 
problems of preservation, 10-15, 
193, 217, 248; role of regional 
governments, 239, 240; role of the 
citizens, 248; threats to, 217-48, 
286; threats posed by the census 
crisis, 286; threats by strong-arm 
politics, 245-7 

International activities and assign¬ 
ments, 271-80, 285. See also 
Services in the Congo 
Interpol: working with, 279-80; 
obligations imposed by membership 
of, 271; conferences: NPF’s partici¬ 
pation in, 279 

Inter-territorial sports competition. 


271,272-3 

Investigative techniques: public 
criticisms of, 268-9 
Iperu, 208 

Ironsi, Major-General Johnson Aguiyi. 

See Aguiyi-Ironsi 
Isara, 208 
Isasi, 20 

Ishan division, 74, 137, 152, 215, 257 
Isheri, 20 

Isilebo, Benedict, 200, 210 
Islam: attitude to secret societies, 88; 
religious provisions for law and 
order, 73 

Isoko(s), the, 79, 87 
Isolo (suburb of Lagos) 20 
Israel, 178. See also Palestine. 

Itori (Abeokuta), 92 
Iwo, 109 

lyase (title for one of the leading 
Benin chiefs), 154 

Iyiobulo (an Andoni cult, Ogoni area), 
87 

Izzi, the (a clan of Ibo tribe in Abaka- 
liki division), 206, 213 

Jaguda (pick-pockets), 106 
Jaja, King of Opobo, 3, 5 
James, Capt. H. P., 231 
James, Supt. E. E., 278 
Janike, 20 
Jegede, Samuel, 196 
Johnson, Capt. Arthur Evans, 54, 56, 
59 

Johnston, Sir Harry H., 3 
Johnstone, Capt. Charles Edward, 
43, 44, 47, 59, 68 

Judges Rules: value in safeguarding 
fundamental human rights, 269 
Juvenile welfare centres: responsibility 
for, 138. See also Women police 
branch 

Kabba division, 211, 245 
Kaduna, 60, 100, 101, 103, 117, 135, 
165, 179, 180, 197, 223, 235, 236, 
249, 250, 263, 292; Intelligence 
Bureau, 61, 194 
Kagoro, 84 

Kano, 52, 93, 95, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 125, 129, 138, 192 
Kano, Emir of, 98, 99, 102; Native 
Authorities, 235, 236; riots, 234-6; 
Township Fire Brigade, 129 
Kasavubu, M. Joseph, 277 
Katsina, 103, 105, 138; Emir of, 99, 
100; Higher College, 103 
Kemta (Abeokuta) disturbances, 92 
Kenya: existence of organization 
similar to Samari (Youth) school 
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experiment in, 177; Police, 45, 124, 
181; Police as a caretaker depart¬ 
ment, 124; Police authorities, reac¬ 
tion to RIC training, 45; Police 
Reserve Air Wing, 193 
Kester, Timothy Idowu, 146, 284 
Ketu (a Yoruba town), 213 
Kimberley, Lord, 22 
King, W. C. C., 123, 135, 136, 138, 
191, 218, 273, 304 

Kingdon Commission, 225-6, 232; 

findings, 225-6 
Kingdon, Donald, 225, 226 
King's Police Medal for Gallantry, 
68, 119, 146, 200, 201, 250, 251 
Komolafe, C. O., 256 
Kontagora, 95 

Kosoko, (exiled king of Lagos), 11 

Kotoka, Col. E. K., 289 

Koton Karifi, 58 

Kroomen, 25 

Kuala Lumpur, 179 

Kumasi, 289 

Kurra Falls, 184, 267 

Kwale: I bo dialect of, 220 

Lagos, 6,7,10-12,13,14,15,16,17,18, 
19-21, 22, 23-9, 30, 31, 32, 34, 43, 
46, 59, 62, 67, 68, 89, 91, 113, 124, 
125, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 164, 175, 178, 
190, 191, 192, 194, 201, 208, 210, 
218, 235, 236, 249, 251, 263, 271, 
274,286; arbitration institutions, 16; 
period of informal British juris¬ 
diction, 10; pre-annexation politics 
and dynastic rivalries, 10-11; 
representatives in the Legislative 
Council, 219-21; annexation: 
reasons for, 10 

—Colony and Protectorate. See 
Colony and Protectorate of Lagos 
—Constabulary. See Constabulary, 
Lagos colony and protectorate 
—Gold Coast administration, 24 
—Harbour Police, 191, 192 
Lagos Observer, 24 

Lagos Police [civil] forces, 24, 27-37, 
42-6, 175; composition, 28; depart¬ 
ments and squads, 32-4; facilities 
offered by United Kingdom police 
establishments, 29-32, 33; influence 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
on, 29-32; mutiny, 36 
Lagos Special Constabulary, 143 
Lagos Standard, 66, 67 
Lagos Town Council, 125, 128, 218 
Lar, S. D., 138 
Lawrence, Major C. T., 69 
League of Nations, 141 


Lees. C. C., 20 

Legislative Council, 20, 66, 68, 128, 
137, 190, 218, 219, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 231 

Leopoldville Cater Kinshasa), 274,276, 
277, 285 

Liberia, 198, 280 

Lie-detector: traditional method, 81 
Lingala [one of the languages of Congo 
(Kinshasa)], 276 

Liverpool Force: help given to Lagos 
Police, 31, 32 

Local government police forces. See 
NA forces, Western Nigeria 
Lokoja, 9, 51, 125, 200 
Lome, 278 
London, 23 

Long Juju. See Aro Long Juju 
Lowland East (electoral constituency), 
138 

Loyalty and devotion to duty: 
commendations for, 243-4, 291, 
292; strains of the crisis, 291-3 
Loyalty oath and obligations: 142-3, 
291; buttress of existing govern¬ 
ments, 287-8 

Lugard, Sir Frederick John Daltry 
Cater Lord Lugard), 9,45, 50,51, 
52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 92, 101 
Lyttelton Constitution, 142,151 

McCallum, Sir Henry (Governor), 
30, 35, 36, 37 

McCoskry, William, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16 
MacDonald, Sir Claude Maxwell, 6, 7 
MacGregor, Sir William, 32,43,44, 68 
McLaughlan, R. J. P., 123, 204 
Macpherson Constitution: and changes 
in ranks and titles of head of NPF, 
122; and decentralization of control 
of NPF, 142; and the financing of 
NA forces, 115 

Maiduguri, 135, 192. See also Yerwa 
Makoya (a secret organization in 
Western Nigeria), See Egbe 
Enumenu 
Malaya, 156, 189 
Mampong-Ashanti, 289 
Man-Leopard society. See, Ekpe lkpa 
Ukot 

Man O’ War Bay courses. See Training 
programme 
Manson, Dr. P., 67 
Marine police patrols, 34-5, 49-50, 
130-1. See also Smuggling: police 
activities to curb 
Marua, Sali, 200, 210 
Matadi (Congo, Kinshasa) 277 
Mavrogordato Col. A. S., 112-13, 123, 
178, 179, 189, 304; proposals for 
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improving NA forces, Western 
Nigeria, 112-14 
Mayne (Magistrate), 23 
Mazalim court, (a Muslim court for 
righting wrongs), 73 
Mbadiwe Dr. Kingsley Ozumba, 148 
Mbiam oath (administered to find the 
truth among the Ibibio-Efik 
communities), 82 
Meade, R., 23, 24 

Medals. See Awards and distinctions 
Meko (a border town on Nigeria- 
Dahomey boundary), 43, 213 
Meritorious services. See Awards and 
distinctions 

Messenger corps. See Court messenger 
corps 

Metropolitan Police College, Hendon, 
148, 182, 194, 195; London: help 
given, 30, 31, 61, 71, 194, 272, 
284; London: Winter patrol system 
of, 33 

Middle Belt area, 175, 236-9; political 
riots in, 236-9 

Miller report, 219. See also Burutu 
strike, 1947 

Military patrols and punitive expedi¬ 
tions, 8, 10 
Milne, Major, 8 

Minna South (electoral constituency), 
163 

Mmo society (a masquerade cult 
among the Ibos), 75 
Mmuo society. See Mmo society 
Mobile squad(s): 132, 133-5, 136; 
functions, 133, 134, 283. See also 
Riots and mass unrest 
Molloy, James, 44 

Moloney, Sir Cornelius Alfred, 24, 26, 
30 

Monrovia, 279 

Moor, Sir Ralph Denham Rayment, 
6-7, 8, 9, 46, 47, 50 
Moore, Eric O., 190 
Moorhouse, Lt.-Col. H. C., 49. 89 
Morland, General, T. L. N., 54 
Morton-Williams, P., 213 
Motor licensing and registration 
duties, 128,132. See also Emergency 
and extraneous duties 
Motor Traffic section, 61, 132 
Mounted Police branch: 125, 135, 
249, 283; of NA forces, 100 
Mpu clan (a subtribe of Ibo tribe), 72 
Mubi, 135 

M. Ahmadu, See Bello, M. Ahmadu 
Mumuye, the, 84 
Muri, 57 

Musical entertainment and public 
concerts, 36, 249-50, 278-9. See 


also Police Band diplomacy 
Muslim emirates: police arrangements, 
and institutions, 50-51, 73, 88, 
93-95. See also NA forces, Northern 
Nigeria 

Mutiny: of Lagos [civil] police, 36-7 
Mynn, Albert L. de Money, 51, 53, 54, 
61 

Naaka (also called Haakaa) distur¬ 
bances, 88, 97, 237; effects of, 237. 
See also Secret cults and societies 
Nagogo, Usman Cater Emir of 
Katsina) 100, 100n9, 103 
National African Company. See 
Royal Niger Company 
National Central Bureau of Interpol, 
279, 280 

NCNC (National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons; renamed 
National Council of Nigerian Citi¬ 
zens after 1960), 154, 156, 164, 215, 
234, 236, 242, 243 

NA forces, 50, 55, 59,70-120, 153, 167, 
214, 238, 255, 283, 285; adminis¬ 
trative machinery, 104-5, 117-8, 153, 
245; and medals, 119; and use of 
fire-arms, 101-2; as link between 
old and new regimes, 70, 74, 282; 
charges of partisanship against, 118, 
153-154, 159, 238, 245; conditions 
of service, 103-5, 112; duties, 118; 
financing of, 115, \60, 161, 162; 
govemement policy on, 114-15, 
161-2; prejudice against, 103, 
reforms and reorganizations, 94, 
96-119; relationship with NPF, 101, 
113, 114, 153, 283; size, 112, 162, 
301, 302, 303; status and prestige, 
103, 112, 114-15,119; why retained 
so long, 161-5 

—. Northern Nigeria, 88, 93-105, 111, 
117, 238; administration of, 102-4, 
117; criticisms against, 94-5, 97-8; 
reorganization, 94-95,97-100,102-3; 
size and deployment, 105, 162, 
301-2; traditional elite as liaison 
officers, 102-3, 111; war-time 

problems, 105. See also, Harisin ; 
Yan Doka; Yan Gadi; Yan Tauri 
—. Western Nigeria, 90-3, 105-18, 245; 
administrative machinery, 116-8; 
criticisms and complaints against, 
106-7, 109, 118; defects, 108-9, 110, 
111, 116; ineffectiveness in combat¬ 
ing crime, 106-9; problems of 
membership in political parties 
and secret cults, 118, 208, 211, 212; 
provincialization of, 116-18; size 
and deployment, 109, 162, 303; 
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reforms and reorganization, 109, 
116-18; reforms: Mavrogordato’s 
proposals, 112-14. See also, Akodas; 
Olopas 

Native authorities: exercise of police 
powers, 89-90 

Native Chiefs Sergeants. See Rural 
police 

Ndi okpa egbe (Ibo expression for 
‘armed policemen’), 253 
A few Nigerian, 292 

New Scotland Yard: facilities for 
training NPF officers, 61, 194, 196. 
See also Scotland Yard 
Newtownards (Northern Ireland), 60 
Ngbo clan, 201 

Ngwa (a clan of the Ibo tribe), 225 
Niger Coast Protectorate, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
46; administration of, 7-10; con¬ 
stabulary. See Constabulary; See 
also Oil Rivers Protectorate 
Niger Delta, 134, 198 
Niger district police. See Royal Niger 
Company’s Constabulary 
Niger province, 58, 101 
Niger river, 79 

Nigeria Police Council, 156, 158; 

powers and limitations, 156-7 
NPF (Nigeria Police [Federal] Force) 
66, 101, 105, 109, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121-293; 
administrative structure. See 
Regionalization issue; as buttress to 
existing government, 288, 290-1, 
292, 293; as caretaker department. 
See Emergency and extraneous 
duties; as senior partner in the dual 
police system, 120; as symbol of 
national unity, 144, 167, 292, 293; 
branches, detachments and sub¬ 
departments, 131-5, 137, 196, 197, 
278, 279, 280; compared with 
Ghana police force, 288-91; con¬ 
stitutional arrangements, 141-2, 
153-60, 290-1; ethnic and linguistic 
composition, 172-5; expenditure, 
161; internal strains and friction, 
188-9; literacy standard as it affects 
ethnic composition, 175-6; oppor¬ 
tunities offered by membership, 
169-71; size, 162, 163 status and 
responsibilities, 120, 121, 283, 284, 
285; strains of the Coups d'etat and 
the Crisis, 291-3; when established, 
42, 63-6. See also Amalgamation 
Nigeria Police Magazine, 182 
Nigerian armv: Signals detachments, 
238 

Nigerian Daily Times, 108. See also. 
Daily Times 


Nigerianization programme: par¬ 
liamentary committee, debates and 
policy, 144-51, 167, 284 
Nigerian Morning Post, 254, 255, 
255nl3, 255nl7, 259, 259n30 
NNDP (Nigerian National Demo¬ 
cratic Party), 164, 243 
Nigerian trade unions: comments on 
treatment of members, 255, 287. 
See also Industrial disputes 
Night guards: as policemen, 107-8 
Njemanze, Isreael, 195 
Njemanze murder case, 195-6, 211 
Nkim people, 81 
Nkos, the, 8 

Nkrumah, Kwame, 289, 291 
Nkum people, 81 

Non-Commissioned Officers: pro¬ 
motion prospects, 184, 186-7 
NEPU (Northern Elements Pro¬ 
gressive Union), 155 
Northern Ireland, 60 
Northern Nigeria police: origin and 
development, 51-8. See also 
Constabulary: Northern Nigeria 
Protectorate 

NPC (Northern Peoples Congress), 
164, 165, 238 

Northern Police Force. See Northern 
Nigeria Police 

Note Book (award for best police 
recruit after training), 182 
Npatat leaves (Bracken-like leaves), 
230 

Nsukka division, 83 
Nupe: people, 55; Emir of, 10 
Nweke, Edwin, 252, 253, 266 
Nyambua (Beef) cult, 237, 282; and 
anti-tax agitations, 237. See also 
Secret cults and societies 
Nzeribe, B.U., 258 

Obas (Yoruba word for rulers), 88 
Oba's messengers. See NA forces: 

Western Nigeria 
Obobi, 8 

Obodo, Chief Nwiboko (a chief in 
Abakaliki division and leader of the 
notorious Odozi society), 206, 207, 
208 

Obokufi (a ritual ceremony after inter¬ 
tribal war among Okrika Ijos), 84 
Obonorio (a secret cult in Owerri and 
Okigwi provinces), 87 
Odigbo, C. A. 180 
Odogbolu, 208 

Odozi Obodo society (the dreaded 
secret cult in Abakaliki division), 
206-7, 208, 212-13, 282 
Officer cadre: appointment, promotion 
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and discipline, 144-50, 157, 183-4; 
colonial office attitude on Africani¬ 
zation of, 43, 44, 68; demand for 
accelerated promotion of indigenous 
members, 141-51; gazetted rank 
holders among indigenous members, 
145-7; prospects and frustrations of 
indigenous members, 30, 31, 43, 
44, 66-9, 145-7, 284; recruitment 
qualifications, 29, 148, 183-4; 

Willink Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations, 157. See also Nigerian iza- 
tion programme; Nigerian Police 
Council 

Oga Olopas (heads of the Court 
Messenger corps in Yorubaland), 93 
Ogbomosho, 107, 108, 109, 127 
Ogedengbe, A. O., 137 
Ogoja, 81, 226, 276 
Ogoni, 87 

Ogunbiyi, Rev. T. A. (founder of the 
Reformed Ogboni Fraternity), 202 
Ogunmali (Igumale), 80 
Oil Rivers Irregulars, 6-7, 38, 173 
Oil Rivers Protectorate: adminis¬ 
tration of, 2-7. See also Niger Coast 
Protectorate; Constabulary. See 
Constabulary 
Oje, Alabi A., 201 
Ojim’s compound, 225 
Ojo (a suburb of Lagos), 20 
Oka, 108 

Okafor, R. B. K., 257 
Okigwi division, 72, 87 
Okilo, M. O., 187 
Okitipupa division, 106, 108, 111 
Okonkwo, C. O., 265, 265n46 
Okotie-Eboh, Chief F. S. See Edah, 
F. S. 

Okoye, Simon, 201, 210 
Okpanku clan (of Ibo tribe), 72 
Okpuala, 253 
Okrika, 84, 134 
Olarewaju, M. A. O., 165, 259 
Old Calabar, 4, 5, 6, 7. See also 
Calabar 
Oloko, 225 

Olorun-Nimbe, Dr. Ibikunle, 221 
Omoba, 230 
Onana, Adana, 250 
Ondo province, 106, 108, 110, 116 
Onibeju, 20 

Onijibiti (Swindlers), 106 
Onitsha, 83, 128, 173, 223, 226 
Onyeama, C. D., 221 
Onyia, J. I. G., 256 
Opa. See A wo Opa cult 
Opobo, 7, 204, 205; South (electoral 
constituency) 188 

Oracles and ordeals. See Trials by 


ordeal 

Ordinances and regulations, 65, 66, 
125,139,140, 182, 187, 199,212,218, 
239, 241, 244, 291; NA forces, 89, 
90, 92, 104, 105, 108, 110, 117, 118, 
119, 153, 199, 212; pre-NPF era, 
24, 28, 37, 41, 47, 48, 56, 58, 64 
Organizational structure, 66, 122, 
131-5, 141-3, 151-9, 296-7; effects 
of constitutional changes on, 141-3, 
151-159. See also Regionalization 
Orlu West (electoral constituency), 258 
Oro Baba O (The war cry of Oro cult), 
209 

Oro cult (a secret society among the 
Yorubas), 75, 209, 210, 282 
Oshogbo, 109, 188 

Oshun West (electoral constituency), 
186, 255, 256 
Oto (Lagos), 20 
Otta, 34 

Otu-Edo party: as a factor in the 
emergence of Owegbe cult, 215; 
clashes with AG-ROF alliance, 154 
Oturkpo, 232 

Owegbe cult, 214-16, 282; and political 
involvement, 214-16; Commission 
of inquiry into activities of, 215; 
proscription of, 215. See also 
Alexander Commission of inquiry 
Oweh, O., 212 
Owen, D., 277 
Owens, James, 44 

Owerri, 72, 84, 87, 147, 148, 173, 190, 
191, 225, 226, 228, 230, 253; West 
(electoral constituency), 257 
Owo, 108, 137 

Oyo, 27, 109, 111, 113; Alafin of, 35 
Ozuzu, 87 

Palestine (later Israel), 178, 192; 
Police: as example for a Central 
Police college to train both Sout¬ 
herners and Northerners, 178, 179 
Palma, 17 

Parry, Lt. J. L. R., 47, 48, 304 
Pascoe, E. P., 251 

Patrols: gunboat activities along the 
coast, 1, 4 
Pax Britannica, 121 
Nigeriana, 121 
Payne, J. A. 23 

Peace-keeping duties. See Internal 
security 

Pearce, John B., 14 
Peel House: courses in criminal law 
at, 61 

Phantom Squad. See X Squad 

Phillip, F. S., 221, 222 

Phillipson, Sir Sydney, 114,114n45,115 
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‘Pidgin English’ (local adaptation of 
English language), 220 
Pilot dog section. See Dog section 
Police brutalities: allegations of, 221, 
222, 229-30, 253-5, 285 

— Council. See Nigeria Police Council 

— courts, 16, 17, 31 

— Emergency Force. See Emergency 
and extraneous duties 

— Federations and Association, 
British: cited as a precedent for 
establishment of a police trade 
union, 187 

— institutions, pre-colonial period: 
role, and methods, 70-88, 282 

— Instruction Book, 199 
‘Police mentality’, 267 

Police schools and colleges. See 
Training institutions 
Police Scientifique, 195 
Police Service Commission, 155, 156, 

157, 158, 239, 240; membership, 
240; powers and functions, 239-40 

Police symbiosis, 119-20, 283 

— Weekly Force Orders, 218 
Political parties: interference with 

police in execution of official duties, 
153, 242-7; riots and unrest, 234-48, 
286 

Polygraph: traditional equivalent, 81 
Ponlade, Chief of Ijemo quarters, 
Abeokuta, 91 

Pontoon (vehicle for transporting 
cars and people across a stretch of 
wflt c r) 250 

Port Harcourt, 129, 130, 131, 192, 223 
Porto Novo, 12, 18, 251 
Ports Authority Police, 130, 131, 197 
Potter, E. E., 57 
Prague, 199 

Pratt, Adolphus, 30, 31, 32, 48, 67, 68, 
284 

Pre-colonial communities: treatment 
of public offences, 74-6 
Presbyterian missionaries, 4 
Press criticisms, 25, 66-7, 106, 107, 

158, 159,243 

Prest, Chief Arthur, 257 
Prosecuting powers: limitations in, 261 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, 41, 
42,50 

— Southern Nigeria, 41, 42, 46, 50; 
military position, 46-47. See also 
Niger Coast Protectorate 

Provincial command system. See 
Organizational structure 
Public and the police: accusation of 
discourtesy against civilians, 252-3; 
‘charter of Police/Public relations’, 
244; civilian complaints, 253-60; 


instances of co-operation and 
cordiality, 249-52 major sources of 
fiction, 252; schemes for better 
understanding, 249-50, 263-70, 286 
shortcoming of schemes for better 
understanding, 264-70; strains in 
relationship, 6, 15-16, 252-62, 285, 
286 

Public relations. See Public and the 
police 

Pye Walkie Talkie. See Communi¬ 
cation and Signals system 

Qua Ibo, 7 

Quarantine duties. See Emergency and 
extraneous duties 
Qua river, 250, 251 

Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee: 

celebration of in Lagos, 35, 36 
Quomi, 34 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 72, 72n4 
Railway police, 35, 42, 62-3, 130, 197 
Ranks and titles: categories of, 56, 58, 
122, 145, 147, 186n63, 196-297; 
NA forces, 108, 117 
Ransome-Kuti, Mrs Funmilayo, 224, 
233 

Recruitment: qualifications required, 
171-2, 177, 183-4; qualifications for 
women, 171, 172; qualifications 
required for NA forces, 118 
Reeve-Tucker, Capt. W. R., 29, 43 
ROF (Reformed Ogboni Fraternity), 
154, 202-3, 212, 215. See also Secret 
cults and societies 

Refresher Course Schools, 116, 160, 
164, 180, 267 

Regional command system: 122, 142, 
144, 240-1, 284, 289-90; attitude of 
party leaders to, 155-6; concepts of, 
144, 151-3, 156-7. See also Control 
Religion, traditional: role in main¬ 
taining law and order, 73 
Republican Constitution, 142, 159, 
202, 239, 242 

Reserve duties. See Emergency and 
extraneous duties 

Resumed Nigeria constitutional 
conference, London. See Conference 
(s) on the Nigerian Constitution 
Rex v. George Dianyi case, 254 
Richards Constitution, 114, 141 
Richards, Sir Arthur (then Governor, 
later became Lord Milverton) 114, 
141, 192, 218 

Riots and mass unrest, incidents of, 
217-48; control of, 133, 134-135, 
220, 222-224, 229, 233, 238, 283; 
political, 234-248. See also Industrial 
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disputes 

Rivers division, 152 
Roche, Dr. P. J. L., 195 
Rosiji, Ayo, 255 
Ross, Dr. R., 67 

RIC (Royal Irish Constabulary) 6, 29, 
30-4, 43-6, 48, 54, 60; origin, 45; 
training facilities offered to pre- 
NPF forces, 6, 29, 30-4, 43-6, 48,54 
RNC (Royal Niger Company) 8-11, 
46, 51, 86; Constabulary. See 
Constabulary 

Royal Ulster Constabulary, 60 
Royal West African Frontier Force. 
See WAFF 

Rural police, 19-21, 89; duties, 20-1 
Russell, Lord, 12, 14, 15 
Ruxton: Major U. F. H., 227 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore Police College: 
conference at, 133 

Sabon-Gida, 57 

St John’s Ambulance Brigade, 182 
St Vincent, 5 

Salaries, pensions and remunerations: 
for NA forces, 94, 103-104, 111-12, 
119; for NPF. See Welfare and 
recreational facilities 
‘Samari’ (Youth) School experiment, 
176-7, 267; abolition, 177; qualifi¬ 
cation for recruits, 177 
Sapara, Dr. Oguntola, 87 
Sapele, 7 

Sardauna Province, 135 
Sarki, M. Usuman, Sardaunan Bida, 
258 

Sarkin Gadi (head of the NA forces in 
Kano province), 102, 103 
Sarkin Musulmin (the Commander of 
the Faithful; a title usually attri¬ 
buted to the Sultan of Sokoto), 94 
Saunders, Major A., 123, 125, 127, 
135, 171, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
192, 224, 304 

Scotland Yard, 29, 31. See also New 
Scotland Yard. 

Secret cults and societies: as under¬ 
ground movements, 86, 88, 206; 
dual role of important members, 
207, 211; friction with government, 
86-88, 214-16; government attitude 
to, 202-4, 212; pre-colonial 

functions, 75-84, 282; problem of 
policemen as members, 154, 208, 
210, 211, 212, 215; problems and 
activities of, 193, 202-16; proscrip¬ 
tion of, 202, 204, 215; punitive 
expeditions against, 87; reasons for 
survival, 109; registration of, 202-3; 
transformations, 202, 203, 282 


Selem, Alluyi Kam, (Inspector- 
General, NPF), 167, 284, 289, 292 
Semi-military police. See Aimed 
police force 

Sergeants Guard. See Consular guard 
theory 

Service in the Congo (Kinshasa), 
275-8, 285. See also International 
activities and assignments 
Shagamu, 208 
Shurta (police), 73 

Sierra Leone, 6, 13, 19, 21, 22, 227, 
274, 288; Hut tax insurrection, 227; 
Police Force: opportunities to train 
in British Police institutions, 32; 
police role in the coups d'etat , 291 
Signals and communication system, 
133 

Singapore, 179, 267; Police Force, 
185, 278 

Sisyphus: NPF compared with, 287 
Slavery and slave trade: abolition 
efforts, 1, 10, 11, 12, 17; punitive 
expeditions against, 11, 47, 79 
Smuggling: police activities to curb, 
34-5, 42-3, 62, 280 

Sokoto, 53, 81, 94, 95, 101, 103, 105, 
138; Sardauna of, 137. See also 
Bello, M. Ahmadu; Sultan of, 50, 
99 

Solaru, Chief T. T., 148 
Soli tribe, 73, 84 

Somaliland Protectorate, British, 177 
Sopono (small-pox) cult: resistance 
against vaccination, 87 
Southern Police Force: origin and 
development, 46-51, 58 
Special Constables, 57, 139-41, 228, 
232, 235, 283 

Special Enquiry Bureau. See X-Squad 
Specie-escort duties, 125, 126 
Sports competitions, 185-6, 249 
Standing Orders. See Ordinance and 
Regulations 
Station orderlies, 107 
Stipendary chiefs: police powers 
conferred upon, 89 
Stopford, Capt., 4 
Stourton, I. H. E., 123, 304 
Strachey, C., 68 
Sule, Alhaji Maitama, 148 
Supernatural: as final arbiter in 
traditional judgements, 73 

Talaka (poor people), 106 
Tarka, J. S., 163 

Technical assistance to other countries. 

See International activities 
Thomas, A. V., 129, 130 
Thomas, I. R., 17 
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Thomas, Sgt. J. N., 43 
Thomson, Sir Graeme (Governor) 
60,228 

‘Three Night Wizards’ (dance band of 
Lagos night club), 196 
Thuggery and aimed hooliganism. 

See Political riots and unrest 
Tinubu, K. O., 239,240,241,242,243, 
244,290 

Tiv disturbances, 134, 236-239, 286. 
See also Naaka (Haakaa ) distur¬ 
bances; police actions against, 238-9 
Tivland, 50, 88, 98, 134, 236, 237, 238, 
276 

Tiv tribe, 56, 80, 83 
Togo: Methodist Church’s invitation 
to NPF Central Band. See Police 
band diplomacy 

Tombo (locally-brewed wine, other¬ 
wise known as palm-wine), 231 
Tor Tiv (ruler of the Tiv tribe), 237,238 
Trade Union Congress of Nigeria, 219 
Trade unionism in the force: British 
example, 187; government policy 
on, 187-8; legislation against, 187 
Traditional beliefs and law: suppre¬ 
ssion of, 85 

Traditional elite: role in policing rural 
areas, 20, 21, 89. See also NA forces 
Training facilities, 176-80, 183-5; 
for NA forces, 59, 98-9, 100, 101, 
103, 113, 116; pre-NPF era, 3<M, 
43-6 

— institutions, 59, 60, 99, 103, 113, 
116, 160, 164, 167, 178, 179, 180, 
182, 184, 194, 195, 257, 267, 275; 
centralization debate, 180-87; 

— programme^), 30-2, 43-46, 48, 61, 

100-101, 104, 181-5; content of, 31, 
40, 48, 181-3; demand for joint NA 
forces/NPF courses, 113-16; Man 
0’ war Bay courses for leadership, 
170, 184, 267; provision for 

supplementary education, 169-70, 
182; Saunders’ memorandum on, 
181; Special course for Northerners. 
See Samari (Youth) school experi¬ 
ment: Specialist courses, 184-5, 
194-5 

Treasonable felony charges. See 
A. G: leaders 

Trials by ordeal, 79-82. See also 
Detective and preventive services: 
traditional methods 
Tudun Wada, 100 
Tsav, 83, 83n36 


Uduma clan (of Ibo tribe), 72 
Uganda Police, 273 


Ugw ana (Tiv word for police agent(s), 
97, 98, 237 

Ukpabi, S. C., 9, 9n35 
Umoffia, T., 139 
Umu Awara, 254 
Umunoha, 78 

Uniacke, Capt. Andrew Gore, 59, 60, 
65, 98, 101, 102, 304 
UAC (United Africa Company), 126, 
219, 220 

United Kingdom, 72, 133, 134, 148, 
184, 187, 195, 280 

UMBC (United Middle Belt Congress), 
163, 238 

UNO (United Nations Organization), 
141, 274, 275, 276, 277 
UN Technical Assistance Board, 277 
United States of America, 82 
Urhobo division: establishment of 
Owegbe cult lodges, 215; East 
(electoral division), 256 
Utu-Etim-Ekpo, 230, 231 
Uyo division, 204 
Uzairue people, 81 
Uzere clan, 79, 87 


Vabo cult (a cult of the Mumuye tribe 
of Northern Nigeria), 84 
Vehicle testing and registering: 

machinery for, 132-3 
Verity, Sir John, 262, 268 
Verre, 73, 84 

V. R. Constables. See Rural police 
Vianney, Rev. Sister Mary, 250 


Wachuku, J. A., 147, 148 
Wales 187 

Walikin Doka (head of NA forces in 
Sokoto province), 103 
Wallace, W„ 54 
Warning Notices, 182 
Warrant chiefs, 225 
Warn, 7, 153, 190, 191, 215, 224, 226, 
227 

War services, 56-8, 105, 217, 271-2 
Water police. See Marine police 
patrols 
Watt J 49 

Weapons used, 7,10,101, 102 
Welfare and recreational facilities, 59, 
185-8 

Wembley Exhibition, 68 
Werakun, 20 

West Africa, 1, 7, 12, 67, 186, 198, 288 
West Africa (a weekly journal), 158, 
290 

WAFF (West African Frontier Force), 
9 39 52 54 

West African Pilot , 106, 107, 234 
West India Regiment(s) 13, 16, 17, 
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23, 38 

West Indies, 5 

West Riding Constabulary, Yorkshire, 
194 

Whydah, 12, 13 

Willink Commission, 154, 155, 157 
Willoughby, A. G, 26, 68; (no. 3), 220 
Willoughby, Edwin Stanhope, 43, 48 
Willoughby Emmanuel, 22, 23 
Willoughby, H. A., 31 
Willoughby, Isaac H., 17,19,21,22,23 
Willoughbys, the, 284 
Women Police branch, 135, 136,137-9, 
274; attitude of Northern leaders to, 
138-9; duties, 137-8; initial diffi¬ 
culties and problems, 138-9; in the 
NA forces, 138; official lukewarm¬ 
ness to establishment of, 135-6; 
public demand for, 135 
Women’s party, 135, 136, 138 
Women’s riots, 85, 89, 223-34 
Women’s union, 233 
Wuru (a Borgu oath) 82 
Wylde, W. H., 13 

X-Squad (the special branch of the 
NPF that dealt with corruption), 
198,256,258-9,286; achievement of, 
259; decline of, 259, 286 


Yagba district, 245 

Yan-Doka forces, 93, 95, 96, 99-100, 
101, 103, 104, 111, 282. See also 
NA forces, Northern Nigeria; and 
Yan-Gadi forces, 98-105 

Yan-Gadi forces, 98-9, 102, 103, 282; 
duties, 98, 282 

Yan Tauri (Special constables), 99,100 

Yellow, King Archibong. See 
Archibong, Yellow 

Yerwa (later renamed Maiduguri), 99 

Yola, 57, 73, 84, 125 

Yoruba battalion. See Lagos Police 
[civil] force 

Yorubaland, 35, 42, 46, 59, 75, 79, 
87, 175, 214 

Yoruba (language), 28, 59; (people), 
7, 55, 78, 84, 87, 172, 173, 174, 175; 
rulers: signing of treaties of peace 
and friendship, 27; wars: effect on 
Lagos colony administration, 11, 
20, 24, 27 

Zambia Police, 273 

Zaria, 84, 99, 100,103, 125, 195; Emir 
of, 99, 100, 101 

Zubat (NA forces in Bornu province), 
99 

Zungeru, 51 
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